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SUMMARY 


A.  The  Problem  and  Objectives 

The  broad  problem  which  prompted  this  project  concerns  the 
nationwide  need  to  improve  the  organization  for  providing 
education  to  meet  the  needs  of  today  and  the  future,  and  the 
need  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  various  institutions 
and  agencies  which  combine  to  form  the  organization  for  pro- 
viding and  conducting  education  in  each  state  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  first  objective  of  this  proposal  was  to  identify,  ahalyze 
and  classify  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  develop 
preliminary  guidelines  for  the  reorganization  of  occupational 
education  in  sixteen  selected  states. 

The  second  of  the  two  main  objectives  of  this  proposal  wa9  to 
field-test  and  refine  "Format  and  Criteria  for  Analysis  by  State 
Agencies  for  Vocational-Technical  Education11*  the  first  draft  of 
which  had  been  previously  field-tested  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 


B.  Scope  of  the  Project 

The  project  encompassed  two  discrete  objectives  which  were  mutually 
complementary  and  were  pursued  concurrently. 

One  objective  concerned  the  Organization  for  Education  in  selected 
states.  Two  separate  activities  were  involved  in  the  study  of 
Organization  for  Education.  One  activity  involved  a determination 
of  the  current  actual  legal  Organization  for  Education  in  twenty-one 
selected  states  as  perceived  by  a knowledgeable  person  in  each 
state's  agency  for  education.  The  cooperating  states  were:  Arizona, 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  aecond  study  of  the  Organization  for  Education 
concerned  sixteen  states.  Both  professional  and  lay  persons  in 
each  of  the  sixteen  states  were  asked  to  indicate  their  perceptions 
of  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationshios  among  the 
Institutions  and  agencies  for  providing  vocational-technical  education. 

• Hie  sixteen  cooperating  states  were:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware, 

Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 

South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin. 
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The  second  major  objective  of  the  project  concerned  the  field- 
testing  of  Format  and  Criteria  for  Analysis  by  State  Agencies 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education.  The  instrument  (Format 
and  Criteria)  was  field-tested  in  five  state  agencies  for 
vocational  education.  The  states  were:  Arkansas,  Florida, 

Iowa,  Minnesota  and  South  Carolina.  In  addition  to  field- 
testing  the  instrument,  the  activity  provided  a service  to 
each  of  the  cooperating  States.  The  service  provided  to  each 
State  was  project  leadership  in  directing  the  analysis  of 
each  State  agency  for  vocational-technical  education.  The 
analysis  resulted  in  Identification  and  assessment  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  each  agency  by  the  agency  staff 
and  a visiting  team  functioning  under  the  direction  of  the 
project  staff.  The  project  staff  submitted  a final  report 
to  each  of  the  five  States  including  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  the  agency  for  vocational-technical  education. 

In  addition  to  field-testing  the  instrument  and  in  providing 
a leadership  nervice  to  the  cooperating  States,  several  of 
each  State's  personnel  were  taught  how  to  utilize  the  format 
and  criteria. 


Methods 

Because  the  two  main  objectives  of  this  project  were  to  r >me 
extent  discrete  (although  mutually  complementary  and  were 
pursued  concurrently),  the  methods  for  achieving  each  are 
described  separately  under  items  1,  and  2.  below. 

1.  The  Study  of  Organization  for  Education 

a.  In  Twenty-One  State  Governments 

In  the  Investigation  of  twenty-one  State  governmental 
organizations  for  education,  a knowledgeable  person  In 
each  of  the  State  education  agencies  was  asked  to 
complete  a questionnaire^  relative  to  the  topic  of  this 
study.  The  questionnaire  was  fashioned  to  provide  for: 

1)  a listing  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  Included 
In  the  State’s  system  of  public  education;  2)  the  major 
responsibilities  of  each  of  the  agencies  and  Institutions 
and  3)  to  whom  each  agency  or  institution  is  responsible. 

Upon  return  of  the  questionnaire  the  responses  were 
reviewed  and  studied.  Thereafter,  a "skeletal 
organizational  chart"^  was  prepared  for  the  particular 


*Note  Appendix  B. 

^Kote  the  Findings  and  Analysis  section  of  this  report, 


State  studied.  This  organizational  chart,  with 
questions  concerning  uncertain  points*  was  next 
mailed  to  the  person  supplying  the  information 
originally,  for  checking,  corrections,  additions 
and/or  deletions. 

Upon  return  of  the  revised  chart,  it  was  subjected 
to  further  review.  Where  uncertainties  existed  a 
conference  by  telephone  was  used  to  permit 
clarification. 

The  data  collected  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  States 
were  organized  in  a summary  chart  to  permit  comparison 
of  data  among  the  States  studied.  The  summary  chart 
is  included  in  the  Findings  and  Analysis  section  of 
this  report. 

b.  Group  Interviews  in  Sixteen  States 

The  sixteen  states  were  selected  after  a preliminary  survey  and 
Interaction  with  consultants,  project  staff*  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  national  advisory  groups.  A cross-section  of  people 
In  each  state  were  identified  end  queried  through  the  application 
of  an  interview  guide  to  ascertain  their  perceptions  of  roles, 
responsibilities  and  interrelationships  of  institutions  and  agencies 
providing  for  vocational-technical  education.  The  data  collected 
from  the  sixteen  states  was  then  analyzed  to  produce  1 report  of 
Findings  and  Recommendations  to  each  of  the  states.  A composite 
report  was  also  completed  and  is  included  with  the  individual  state 
reports  in  the  Findings  and  Analysis  chapter  of  this  study. 


2.  Field-Testing  and  Refinement  of  the  Format  and  Criteria 

Five  States  were  selected  to  participate  in  field-testing  the 
Format  and  Criteria  following  detailed  discussion  with  the 
State  school  officers  concerned.  The  Format  and  Criteria^ 
was  applied  in  each  of  the  five  states,  and  refined. 


D.  Findings 

The  findings  of  this  project  are  reported  to  reflect  the  two 
discrete  objectives  which  were  pursued  concurrently.  Each  study 
la  reported  under  the  sections  listed  below. 


4tote  Appendix  A* 

fyote  the  activity  section  of  this  report  for  the  revised  plan 
O . of  analysis. 
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1*  Organization  for  Education 

a.  In  Twenty-One  States 

The  findings  of  the  twenty-one  State  study  of  the 
current  status  of  Organization  for  Education  reflect 
diversity  among  the  States  in  organizational  patterns. 

Some  specific  findings  of  this  study  were: 

(1)  An  organizational  chart  and  accompanying  narrative 
were  developed  for  each  State. 

(2)  A summary  chart  showing  relationship  similarities 
and  differences  among  the  State  organizational 
patterns  was  developed  from  data  produced  by 

the  study. 

(3)  Some  conclusions  were  deducted  from  the  data 
from  the  States  studied. 

b.  Group  Interviews  in  Sixteen  States 

The  perceptions  of  some  598  respondents  (a  65%  questionnaire 
return)  were  received  from  the  sixteen  States.  This  data 
was  analyzed  and  a composite  report  produced  in  addition 
to  Individual  reports  which  were  submitted  to  each  of  the 
cooperating  States.  The  overall  summary  report  and  the 
sixteen  Individual  State  reports  are  Included  In  the 
Findings  section  of  this  document.  The  identity  of 
cooperating  States  has  been  removed  from  the  text  oi 
the  reports  as  was  agreed  by  participants  «.t  the  beginning 
of  this  project. 

2.  Field-Testing  the  Format  and  Criteria 

The  field-testing  of  the  Format  and  Criteria  for  analysis  of 
State  agencies  for  vocational-technical  education  was  con- 
ducted In  five  States.  Personnel  from  each  State  agency 
analyzed  their  administration  and  functions  according  to 
the  plan  for  analysis  under  the  direction  of  the  project 
staff.  The  State  agencies'  personnel  report  of  the 
analysis  was  reviewed  by  a visiting  team*  also  directed 
by  the  project  staff.  This  report  includes  a summary  of  the 
staff  and  visiting  team  reactions  which  arc  the  basis  for 
some  conclusions  and  recommendations  made  to  each  State. 


*flote  a Plan  for  Analysis  of  State  Agencies  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education*  in  the  Activity  Section  of  this  document. 
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In  addition  to  the  services  of  analyzing  each  of  the 
cooperating  State  agencies,  some  refinements  were  made 
in  the  instrument  used  for  the  analysis* 


Conclusions 

1.  Organization  for  Education 

One  objective  of  this  study  was  to  identify,  analyze*  and 
classify  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  develop 
preliminary  guidelines  for  the  reorganization  of  occupational 
educatior.  This  involved  two  major  activities:  a study  of  the 

current  status  of  organization  for  education  in  twenty-one 
selected  States  and  administration  of  an  interview  guide  in 
sixteen  States  concerning  their  perceptions  of  roles,  responsi- 
bilities and  interrelationships  among  agencies  and  institutions 
providing  for  occupational  education. 

In  sixteen  selected  States,  group  interviews  were  conducted 
involving  598  respondents.  The  findings  clearly  establish 
the  need  for  improved  organization  for  education  as  perceived 
by  response  of  citizens  in  each  of  the  States*  -The  study 
reveals  the  need  for  study  and  revision  of  State  statutes  for 
education.  The  respondents  believe  that  states  should  examine 
the  role,  philosophy  and  rbjeclives  of  each  State  agency  for 
education*  The  need  for  State  education  agencies  to  provide 
leadership  and  cooperative  guidelines  with  public  schools  ‘and 
other  Institutions  in  providing  for  occupational  education  is 
significant  and  urgent.  The  need  for  improved  policy  formu- 
lation and  dissemination  of  information  parallels  the  need  for 
Improved  coordination  of  agencies  and  institutions  providing 
education  in  the  states*  The  entire  process  of  change  in  edu- 
cation needs  attention  to  facilitate  orderly  progress  toward 
educational  goals. 

2*  Field-Testing  the  Format  as  1 Criteria  in  Five  States 

The  second  of  the  two  main  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  field- 
test  and  refine  the  instrument  "Format  and  Criteria  for  Analysis 
of  State  Agencies  for  Vocational-Technical  Education11*  lhe 
conclusions  reached  Include  the  following; 

(s)  There  is  urgent  need  for  effective  evaluation  of  state 

vocational  agencies,  and  for  the  results  of  such  evaluation 
to  be  used  as  a basis  for  reorganization* 

(b)  The  States  generally  recognize  the  need  for  systematic 
evaluation,  and  are  quite  receptive  to  appropriate  suggestions. 

(c)  Various  types  of  evaluation  may  be  effective;  however,  one 
model  was  found  to  be  quite  effective*  This  revised  model 
for  evaluation  was  based  on  several  assumptions  as  follows: 
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(1)  The  guiding  and  central  purpose  for  evaluation  should 
be  to  improve  vocational-technical  education. 

(2)  Instructional  programs  in  vocational-technical  education 
need  improvement. 

(3)  The  administration  and  organization  of  vocational- 
technical  education  need  improvement. 

(4)  The  evaluation  model  and  its  application  should  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  desirable  conduct  (change  for 
improvement)  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  dictate, 
decree,  or  legislate. 

(5)  The  nature  of  solutions  to  problems  is  relatively  easy 
to  identify.  The  real  problem  or  challenge  is  to  get 
people  to  agree  on  what  should  be  done — and  then  to  act. 

(6)  Change  for  improvement  in  instruction  and/or  adminis- 
tration is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  achieve,  by 
dictation  or  legislation. 

(7)  ‘‘Involvement”  is  the  key  to  success  in  identifying  and 
implementing  change. 

(8)  To  effect  desirable  changes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
instruction  in  vocational-technical  education,  one  must 
first  identify  and  implement  changes  in  administration. 

(9)  Preserving  the  anonymity  of  individual  participants  in 
the  evaluation  facilitates  frank  expression  of  worth- 
while opinions  on  a constructive  basis. 

(d)  Evaluation,  to  be  effective,  needs  to  include  self-analysis, 
reactions  of  a community  or  visiting  team,  and  the  coordination 
and  insights  of  a third  party. 

(e)  The  model  for  evaluation  is  quite  effective  when  properly 
applied  by  a third-party. 

(f)  The  evaluation  model  is  effective  in  identifying  strengths, 
weaknesses  and  suggestions  for  improvement  on  a constructive 
basis. 

(g)  Application  of  the  evaluation  model  tends  to  improve  commu- 
nication and  understanding. 

(h)  The  evaluation  model  is  applicable  nationwide. 

(i)  Additional  persons  should  be  oriented  to  the  model  and  trained 
CO  apply  it. 

This  study  has  achieved  a wealth  of  valuable  data,  only  part  of  it 

has  been  adequately  analyzed.  The  data  should  be  the  focus  for 

additional  analyses  and  conclusions.' 
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CHAPTER  I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  broad  problem  which  prompted  this  study  concerns  the  nationwide 
need  to  Improve  the  organization  for  providing  education  to  meet  - 
the  needs  of  today  and  the  future,  and  the  need  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  various  institutions  and  agencies  which 
combine  to  form  the  organization  for  providing  end  conducting 
education  in  each  state. 


A,  Need  for  Improved  Organization 

One  main  objective*!  of  this  study  was  to  identify,  analyze,  and 
classify  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  develop  pre- 
liminary guidelines  for  the  reorganization  of  occupational  educa- 
tion in  sixteen  selected  states. 


Dr,  John  W,  Gardner  pinpointed  the  focus  of  one  of  the  problems 
central  to  this  proposal  when  he  said.  "Our  aspirations  have 


outrun  our  organizational  abilities. 


■ ■I 


We  are  trying  to  conduct  occupational  education  in  an  educational 
Jungle*  A multitude  of  unrelated  agencies,  public  and  private, 
attempt  to  meet  the  need  of  it.  Together  they  are  grossly 
inadequate*  Public  funds  for  occupational  education  are  not 
veil  spent  because  ar.  efficient  organization  or  system  of  educa- 
tion agencies  and  Institutions  with  appropriate  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities through  which  to  spend  them  does  not  exist. 


Large  portions  of  the  populations  are  unserved  or  poorly  served. 
The  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  identified  four 
major  groups  which  should  be  served  and  provided  large  increases 
in  funds  to  serve  them. 


(1)  In-school  youth, 

(2)  Youth  with  special  needs, 

(3)  Post-pecondary  youth  and  adults, 

(4)  Out-of-achool  youth  and  adults. 

We  still  lack  the  organization  to  accomplish  what  Congress 
intended. 

During  recent  years  the  need  for  a high  quality  program  of  educa- 
tion for  all  children  and  youth  has  been  more  clearly  recognized 


Time,  January  20,  1967,  p,16. 
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as  essential  for  the  development  and  progress  of  the  United  Jtates. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the  status  and  quality 
of  education  at  all  levels.  However,  this  progress  has  been 
uneven,  with  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  in  areas  such  as 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  There  is  a serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  progress  in  occupational  (including 
vocational-technical)  education  has  kept  pace  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation  and  whether  current  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  are 
adequate  to  meet  present  and  emerging  needs  in  our  rapidly- 
changing  economy. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  concern  that,  with  the  attention 
and  emphasis  currently  *iven  to  college  preparatory  programs, 
vocational-technical  education  may  tend  to  lose  prestige  and  be  in 
a less  favorable  position  than  previously  to  prepare  ycuth  and 
adults  to  meet  vital  needs  of  our  economy.  There  fs  concern 
about  the  66%  of  the  student  population  who  will  not  graduate 
from  a traditional  four-year  college  or  university. 

State  departments  of  education  (and  consequently  vocational- 
technical  staffs)  vary  considerably  in  size,  in  organization,  in 
functions,  and  in  other  respects  The  average '8 tate  department 
in  1963-64  had  75  prof essional . staff  members  available  to  work 
on  educational  problems  and  programs  in  425  school  districts, 
including  1,003  elementary  schools,  80  junior  high  schools,  and 
220  high  schools.  These  schools  were  staffed  with  10,827 
elementary  teachers,  1,916  junior  high  teachers,  and  4,501  senior 
high  teaciiers.  There  were  in  addition  170  superintendents,  42 
assistant  superintendents,  633  elementary  principals,  74  junior 
high  principals,  and  159  senior  high  principals.  In  summation, 
the  75  state  department  of  education's  staff  members  work  directly 
with  1,303  schools  and  about  20,000  local  school  people— for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  standards,  providing  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator training,  and  for  the  general  Improvement  of  education 
including  buildings,  methods,  materials,  and  teaching*  Techman? 
concluded  that  the  present  standards  of  state  departments  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  postulated  new  practices.  Little  evidence  of 
leadership  for  secondary  school  Improvement  was  found* 

Some  state  department  consultants  estimated  their  average  "visit" 
to  schools  to  be  one-half  day  each  seven  yeara*  A few  are  able 


Robert  F,  Will,  State  Education  Structure  and  Organization,  U,  S,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Mlsc,  No,  46, 
0E-23038,  U*  S*  Government  Printing  Office,  1964,  Washington,  [>,C, 


^Robert  Techman,  The  Influence  of  State  Departments  and  Regional 
Accrediting  Associations  In  Secondary  School  Experimentation,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  1962,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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to  approach  the  level  jf  one  visit  in  each  two-year  period. 
Obviously,  this  situation  precludes  reliance  upon  the  procedure 
of  working  with  individual  principals  and  teachers — especially 
when  one  takes  cognizance  of  the  time  required  for  desk  work 
and  travel.  It  would  not  only  be  impractical,  but  also  unreal- 
istic and  undesirable  to  attempt  to  increase  the  state  department 
staff  to  a number  that  could  (under  traditional  procedure  and 
organization)  meet  the  challenges  and  effectively  influence  change 
for  improvement .1 

The  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  and 
others  have  spotlighted  such  widespread  deficiencies  in  occupational 
education  as: 


(1)  Vocational  offerings  which  are  limited  in  variety 
and  in  terms  of  numbers  of  persons  served. 

(2)  Programs  which  are  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  labor. 

(3)  Inadequate  concern  and  provision  for  the  anticipated 
21  million  non-college  graduates  who  are  entering 
the  lebor  market  during  the  1960's  and  the  added 
millions  who  need  to  be  retrained  in  the  years  ahead* 

(4)  A need  for  more  effective  state  leadership  to  influence 
local  programs. 


Major  changes  are  occurring  and  will  occur  in  state  educational 
agencies,  including  tnose  with  responsibility  for  vocational- 
technical  education.  These  are  being  precipitated  by  socio- 
economic developments  in  the  country  and  to  some  extent  accelerated 
bv  legislation  such  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1 96 3 3 and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  If  we  are 
to  meet  these  changes  and  to  remove  present  deficiencies  in  occu- 
pational education  we  nust  Improve  the  organizational  framework 
within  which  occupational  education  is  provided  at  the  state 


Discussions  with  state  educational  agency  personnel  in  North  Dakota, 
SouthDakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Rhode 
Island,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

^Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education:  Education  for  a Changing 

World  of  Work,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  OE-80021, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963,  Washington,  D«C, 

Public  Law  88-210,  December  1963. 

Vublic  Law  89-10,  April  1963. 
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level*  The  study  of  organization  as  conducted  in  this  research 
is  seen  as  the  first  step  in  this  endeavor* 


O 
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B«  Need  for  effective  evaluation 

The  second  oi  the  two  main  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  field 
test  and  refine  "Format  and  Criteria  for  Self-Analysis  by  State 
Agencies  for  Vocational-Technical  Education, ” the  first  draft 
of  which  was  developed  during  the  L966-67  year  and  field-tested 
once — completed  in  Pennsylvania  in  June  1967. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  nationwide  concern  about  the 
respective  roles  of  state  and  federal  agencies;  the  fragmentation 
of  responsibility  for  education  on  both  state  and  federal  levels; 
the  organization,  financing,  and  efficiency  of  educational  insti- 
tutions; the  actual  or  imagined  abaiction  of  some  state  respon- 
sibility fot  government;  the  suggested  dangers  in  the  growth  of 
federal  power  centralized  in  Washington;  the  use  of  interstate 
compacts  to  solve  multi-state  problems;  and  the  need  for  change 
and  Improvement  In  state  education  leadership. 

Many  politicians,  political  scientists,  and  journalists  would 
have  us  believe  that  state  government  Is  dying  out.  If  we  go 
much  further,  warns  Senator  Strom  Thurmon,  "In  a few  years,  the 
states  will  be  nothing  more  than  territories. M 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  federal  power  Into  areas  beyond  its  proper  sphere  Is  to 
strengthen  state  governments.  During  a reapportionment  debate 
last  August,  Senator  Kverett  Dirksen  suggested  that  soon  "the  only 
people  interested  In  state  boundaries  will  be  Rand-McNally • " 

A good  example  of  the  need  for  change  and  improvement  in  state 
governments  today  Is  the  current  status  of  public  education 
organizations,  which  have  more  often  than  not  just  grown  "like 
Tops'1. n Throughout  the  fifty  states,  one  can  observe  a hodgepodge 
of  arrangements,  influenced  by  a variety  of  vested  interests  and 
moving  with  some  lack  of  coordination* 

Presumably,  critical  deficiencies  In  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  of  local  agencies  (schools)  can  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  through  more  effective  organization  and  administration 
at  the  state  and  national  levels.  With  vastly  increased  federal 
aid  and  changing  roles  for  such  agencies  as  the  Office  of  Education, 
there  19  some  apprehension  about  undesirable  federal  control* 

Many  contend  the  federal  government  should  not  attempt  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  local  school  systems*  Some  federal  leadirchip 
and  financial  assistcnce  are  necessary— but  these  should  be  imple- 
mented through  the  appropriate  state  agency,  which  can  beat 
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Interpret  statewide  and  local  district  needs,  look  after  in- 
state interests,  serve  as  a buffet  between  local  schools  and  the 
federal  agencies,  assist  with  effective  utilization  of  federal 
aid,  and  look  after  the  national  interest. 

Assuming  that  the  American  public  will  neither  accept  nor  be  asked 
to  accept  complete  federal  financing  and  control,  it  then  becomes 
even  more  imperative  to  have  effective  combinations  (organization) 
of  education  agencies  and  institutions  which  are  characterized 
by  good  administration. 

We  believe  many  functions  related  to  education  which  cannot  be 
efficiently  and  appropriately  performed  at  the  local  district 
level  can  best  be  fulfilled  at  the  state  level.  Concurrently, 
we  believe  that  strengthening  and  improving  the  state  agencies 
for  education  offers  the  greatest  potential  for  needed  improvement 
of  educational  programs  in  general. 

Evaluations  of  state  agencies  of  vocational  education  go  on  con- 
tinuously, formally  and/or  informally.  They  evaluate  themselves. 
They  are  evaluated  by  a variety  of  professional  educators.  The 
evaluations  which  determine  the  functions  and  the  resources  of 
these  divisions  are  made  by  the  electorate  on  their  representatives 
In  legislatures  and  governing  boards.  Evaluations  determine  the 
course  public  education  will  take. 

Often  an  agency  evaluation  is  conducted  (almost)  entirely  by 
outside  "experts'1  who  too  frequently  cannot  s:ay  long  enough, 
actually  do  not  know  enough,  and/or  cannot  affect  needed  change 
and  improvement.  It  has  been  said  such  outside  experts  an 
vieved  by  staff  as  "blowing  in,  blowing  off,  and  blowing  away," 
thus  ending  the  matter 

Staff  of  the  agency  being  evaluated  or  analyzed  are  often  in  the 
optimum  position  to  Identify  strengths  end  weaknesses  in  their 
own  organization.  Most  importantly — they  are  often  In  the  best 
position  to  promote  and  affect  desirable  change. 

An  informed  and  public-spirited  staff  is  potentially  the  most 
capable  and  the  most  trusted  group  in  a state  In  the  development 
of  policy  and  program.  To  become  such  a capable  and  trusted  staff, 
there  must  be  broad  vision,  many  contacts,  time  for  discussion 
and  reflection,  and  willingness  to  assume  Initiative  boldly.  An 
evaluation  should  be  realistic,  not  defensive.  It  should  be 
geared  to  state  needs,  not  the  desire  of  individual  staff  members. 
It  should  lead  to  requests  for  personnel  and  funds  to  do  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

Sanction  for  self-evaluation  by  the  state  board  and  the  legislature 
Is  desirable.  A state's  lay  policy-makers  should  know  about  the 
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self-evaluation  activity  from  its  inception  and  should  be  kept 
informed  of  progress  so  that  findings  and  recommendations  will 
not  come  as  a complete  shock  to  them.  The  wisdom  of  individual 
board  members  and  others  is  needed  in  guiding  the  venture. 

Self-analysis  should  involve  the  entire  staff,  with  provision 
for  reactions  by  a visiting  team.  When  properly  conceived  and 
conducted,  such  an  analysis  has  a tremendous  potential  for 
improvement. 

The  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  appropriate  and  effective 
evaluative  procedures  and  criteria  designed  specifically 
for  state  agencies  for  vocational-technical  education. 

Instruments  of  a similar  nature  have  long  existed  and  been  success 
fully  utilized  for  other  kinds  of  institutions,  Evaluative 
Criteria11  developed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
used  by  secondary  schools  and  accrediting  associations  throughout 
the  nation  for  thirty  years  is  an  outstanding  example.  Another 
is  NCATE  (National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education),  The  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
(Headquarters  in  bur lingame,  California)  has  developed  and 
extensively  utilized  Instruments  of  this  type.  The  Texas 
Education  Agency  has  developed  and  utilized  instruments  for 
elementary  schools. 

The  team  which  developed  the  prototype  of  the  |fFovmat  and 
Criteria  for  Self-Analysis  of  State  Agencies  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education'1  completed  the  first  full-scale  field-test 
of  tliat  Instrument  on  June  H,  1967,  In  Pennsylvania.  Although 
the  degree  of  success  achieved  was  gratifying,  there  was 
obvious  need  (as  anticipated)  for  additional  field-testing,  for 
major  refinements  in  the  criteria,  and  some  refinement  in 
procedure, 

One  of  the  two  specific  purposes  of  this  Project  was  to  field- 
test  the  Instrument,  and  to  provide  service  to  those  states 
cooperating  in  the  field-testing. 


C.  Review  of  the  Literature 

A considerable  wealth  of  information  was  available  In  periodicals, 
reports,  brochures,  guides,  and  state  plans  on  myriad  aspects  of 
vocational-technical  education  In  the  United  States,  Although 
this  information  was  not  organized,  well-classified,  or  available 
in  any  cne  body  or  location.  It  did  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
researcher  who  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  to 
locate,  acquire,  analyze,  and  study  these  sources  of  Information, 
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A major,  unequalled  source  of  information  of  particular  pertinence 
and  value  to  this  project  was  the  vast  amount  of  data  gathered 
in  "A  Nationwide  Study  of  the  Administration  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  at  the  State  Level,11  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Allen  Lee  who  directed  this  study.  In  addition, 
tfie  observations  and  experiences  of  the  fourteen  (or  more) 
individuals,  who  worked  on  the  study  completed  on  June  30,  1967 
and  who  also  assisted  with  this  project,  constituted  a tremendous 
well  of  information. 

In  the  supplementary  and  appendix  section  of  this  document  is  a 
bibliography  with  excerpts  of  literature  which  was  reviewed  and 
has  influenced  the  philosophy  and  detail  inherent  in  this  Project. 

Some  other  sources  considered  to  be  of  value  include  the  following: 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Will’s  State  Education  Structure  and 
Organl zat Ion,  (0E-23039,  1964)  for  example,  constitutes 
an  excellent  resource.  It  is  one  of  several  sources 
helpful  in  formulating  a framework  or  guide  for 
selecting  policies,  analyzing  organization  and  structure, 
etc.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  this  work, 
as  many  others,  was  primarily  a limited-status  study, 
which  was  not  intended  to  go  into  depth  tor  any  state. 
Significantly  also,  many  modifications  have  already 
occured  (since  this  study  was  published)  in  States  such 
as  Oregon,  Hawaii,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Washington,  and 
others. 

Although  Conant's  study  for  the  report  Shaping  Educational 
.Policy*  did  not  center  attention  on  state  responsibility 
for  education,  he  pertinently  emphasized  "the  significance 
of  educational  policy  maV.lng  at  the  state  level  and  the 
need  for  evolving  some  ways  of  more  effective  cooperation 
between  states." 

Four  political  scientists — Stephen  Bailey,  Richard  Frost, 
Robert  C.  Wood,  and  Paul  E.  Marsh-reported  in  their 
monograph,  Schoolmen  and  Politics:  A Study  of  State  Aid 

to  Education  In  the  Northeast^  on  their  studies  of  the 
dynamics  of  educational  policy  making  at  the  state  level. 

They  were  concerned  with  the  role  of  educators  in  Initiating 
and  formulating  public  shcool  policy  in  eight  northeastern 


* James  B,  Conant,  Shaping  E^ugatlppa^  Policy,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1964. 

2 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  et.  al.,  Schoolmen  and  Politics;  A Study  of  State 
Aid  to  Education  in  the  Northeast,  Syracuse  University  Press,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  1962. 
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states,  especially  in  New  York  State.  Thi«  study  shows 
clearly  the  importance  of  leadership  from  the  ranks  of  both 
professional  schoolmen  and  state  department  personnel 
in  bringing  about  changes  in  state  educational  policy. 

The  comparative  procedures  developed  by  Bailey  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  Identification  aivl  categorization  of 
educational  leadership  and  the  conditions  in  which  such 
leadership  tends  to  emerge  had  considerable  significance 
for  the  study  of  the  organization  for  education  in  this 
project. 

William  P.  McLure,  George  C.  Mann,,  Herbert  M.  Hamlin,  N. 

Roy  Karnes,  and  P.  yan  Miller  have  made  an  extensive  exam- 
ination of  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education  in 
Illinois.  This  study  presents  a ten-year  development 
plan  to  meet  the  "needs  of  thu  9tate  for  trained  manpower. '* 

Two  recent  studies,  one  of  New  York  State  and  the  other 
of  California,  focused  attention  on  state  organization. 
Proposals  were  made  for  major  reorganization  and  new 
roles  of  the  state  education  agenlces  to  involve  them 
more  directly  and  aggressively  in  research  development 
and  dissemination  of  new  instructional  practices. 

Brlckell's  study  developed  some  geneiallzatlons  concerning 
the  dynamics  of  instructional  change  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  New  York.  He  proposed  that 
(1)  there  should  be  established  in  a state  education  agency 
a semi-autonomous  education  research  service  to  deal 
separately  with  program  design  and  evaluation;  and  (2) 
there  should  be  regional  school  development  units  to 
disseminate  new  practices  through  demonstrations,  in- 
service  education,  and  other  ways.  The  California 
study  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  school  system  which 
can  be  met  effectively  by  a State  education  agency. 

The  conclusions  Included  the  following:  (1)  There  Is  a 

need  for  a formal  process  to  provide  plans  for  educational 
development  within  the  states;  (2)  The  State  Board  of 
Education  appears  to  be  the  logical  agency  to  lead  in 
such  developmental  planning;  and  (3)  The  State  Department 


^William  P,  McLure,  et.  al«,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  In 
^lllnpls;  Tomorrow^  Challengej  U,  of  IllinoTs,  Y%0~Urbana,  Illinois, 

^H.  M.  Brlckell,  Organizing  New  York  State  for  Educational  Change,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  December  1961,  Albany,  New  York. 

SArthur  D,  Little  Company,  The  Emerging  Requirements  for  Effective 
Leadership  for  California  Education,  California  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
November  1966,  Sacramento,  California. 


of  Education  should  trake  extensive  use  of  project  teams 
for  research  development  and  evaluation  activities  and 
should  provide  a bureau  of  educational  reference  to 
serve  the  local  and  intermediate  needs. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Bills,  in  MAn  Assessment  of  Role  Change" 

(The  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Education,  1969), 
found  significant  differences  existing  among  staff  in  the 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  county  superinten- 
dents in  how  they  see  themselves  and  are  seen  by  others. 

He  found  less  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  "ideals" 
than  among  perceptions  of  current  status.  His  use  of 
the  factor  analysis  may  be  useful  for  future  adaptation 
to  studies  such  as  this  project.  Bills1  use  of 
composite  descriptions  for  comparative  analysis  also 
merits  careful  study. 

A report  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  ("On  the 
Threshold  of  Change,  I960")  describes  apparently 
successful  use  of  the  Fieldler  Measure  of  Assumed 
Similarity  Opposites  for  determining  pertinent  Measures  of 
perceptions.  Use  was  concurrently  made  of  Q-Sort  Data  to 
make  composite  descriptions — a technique  which  appears  to 
be  applicable  also  to  a project  such  as  this  one,  and 
hence  has  a bearing  on  Instrumentation.  The  above  study 
Included  composite  descriptions  of  several  groups  which 
were  intercorrelated  and  the  resulting  matrix  factor 
analyzed. 

The  Florida  Scale  of  Education  and  Civic  Beliefs  with  its 
use  of  five  factors  (strongly  agree,  agree,  neither 
agree  or  disagree,  disagree  and  strongly  disagree) 
illustrates  a pattern  which  was  studied  for  its  value 
in  the  instrumentation  planned  although  the  subject 
content  of  the  Instrument  was  not  applicable. 

Bernard  Berelson  ("Graduate  Education  in  the  United  States," 
KcCrav-Hill,  1960)  developed  instruments  regarding  graduate 
programs  which  offer  some  premise  for  adaptation. 
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Note  the  bibliography  with  excerpts  in  the  Appendix  section  of 
this  document. 

This  extensive  review  of  related  literature  and  research  revealed 
the  need  for  attention  to  the  organization  of  education.  Some 
of  the*  critical  issues  as  revealed  by  the  literature  are  the 
following; 

(1)  What  are  the  responsibilities  and  the  relationships 
of  the  local,  state,  and  national  governments  in 
providing  occupational  education? 

(2)  Should  state  planning  and  organization  replace  * 
local  initiative  and  control? 

(3)  Could  the  various  segmented  phases  of  education  be 
pulled  together  (Could  vocational  educatibn  be  better 
related  to  general  education)? 

(A)  Have  the  Smith-Hughes  and  related  vocational  education 
acts  affected  unduly  the  organization  of  public 
education? 

(5)  How  should  high  school  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion be  reorganized  to  adapt  to  the  developing 
systems  of  area  schools  (junior  and  community 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes, 
and  branches  of  universities  which  serve  areas 
usually  larger  than  school  districts)? 

(6)  How  can  opportunities  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  be  provided  in  areas  served  by  small 
school  systems? 

(7)  How  can  a better  balance  be  secured  between  enroll- 
ments in  programs  leading  to  the  professions  and 
enrollments  in  programs  leading  to  non-professional 
occupations? 

(8)  Should  all  specialized  vocational  and  technical 
education  be  postponed  beyond  the  high  school? 

C9)  How  should  the  organization  of  public  occupational 
education  take  account  of  the  much  larger  program 
conducted  privately? 

(10)  What  are  the  implications  for  the  organization  of 
education  population  mobility  and  migration? 
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(11)  Should  there  be  separate  vocational  schools  or 
comprehensive  schools  lor  secondary  and  post- 
secondary students? 

(12)  Should  there  be  special  area  schools  to  provide 
vocational  education  and  other  types  uf  education 
for  high  school  students? 

(13)  Which  persons  should  be  Involved  In  planning  and 
conducting  education: 

(14)  What  organization  would  improve  opportunities  for 
occupational  education  for  Blacks  and  other 
disadvantaged  groups? 

(15)  What  organization  of  occupational  education  would 
better  serve  those  in  the  slums  and  suburbs? 

(16)  What  organization  for  occupational  education  would 
better  serve  unemployed  youth  and  reduce  youth 
unemployment? 

(17)  How  can  education  be  organized  to  serve  all  who 
should  be  served? 

(18)  Is  good  general  education  the  best  vocational 
education? 

(19)  Is  there  need  for  attention  to  the  organization  of 
libraries  on  occupational  education  to  serve 
policy  makers  and  the  lay  public  as  well  as  the 
profession? 

In  the  study  of  the  organization  for  education,  particular  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  needs  of  occupational  education,  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  several  education  agencies  and  institu- 
tions for  occupational  education  in  each  of  sixteen  states,  the 
identification  of  duplicating  responsibilities,  and  identification 
for  gaps  cr  neglected  areas*  The  study  gave  consideration  to 
existing  and  potential  educational  organization  as  a base  to 
permit  and  facilitate  the  concept  of  the  organic  curriculum* 


^Robert  M*  Morgan  and  Davie  S*  Bushnell,  "Designing  ^n  Organic  Curriculum," 
bureau  of  Research,  U*S*  Office  of  Education,  1966* 
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D.  Summary  of  Objectives 


1.  To  promote  and  develop  Improvement  of  occupational  education 
through  a study  of  the  organization  for  education  in  eacn  of 
sixteen  selected  states.  This  involved  (a)  the  identification, 
analysis,  and  descriptive  classification  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  organization  of  technical-vocational 
education  at  the  State  level;  and  (b)  Che  preliminary 
formulation  of  guidelines  for  reorganization* 

(Such  information  was  not  available  on  a systematic  basis,  but 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  needed  by  lay  and  professional 
educators,  legislators,  and  their  constituents.  If  gathered, 
analyzed,  and  made  available  by  competent  scholars  and 
successful  practitioners  without  vested  interests,  away  from 
the  heat  of  legislative  halls  and  immediate  emotional  battles, 
this  research  can  exert  a most  desirable  influence  upon 
reorganization  of  education  and  upon  change  for  improvement.) 

2.  To  field-te* t and  refine  the  Format  (procedure)  and  Criteria 
for  Analysis  by  State  Agencies  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education 
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CHAPTER  II.  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Because  the  two  main  objectives  of  this  proposal  were  to  some 
extent  discrete*  although  mutually  complementary  and  pursued 
concurrently,  the  procedures  for  each  are  reported  separately 
in  this  section  under  "A"  and  "B":  Under  "A"  of  this  section, 

activities  pursued  in  the  study  of  the  organization  for  education 
In  two  groups  of  states  are  described.  Under  "B"  of  this  section, 
activities  followed  in  f ieLd-testing  the  Format  and  Criteria  fcr 
Analysis  by  State  agencies  for  vocational-technical  education  are 
described. 


A.  Organization  for  Education 

Activities  for  the  study  of  Organization  for  Education  In 
Selected  States  are  reported  for  two  separate  studies.  One 
study  is  entitled:  ''The  Organization  in  Twenty-One  States. *' 

The  other  study  is  entitled:  "Group  Interviews  In  Sixteen 

States."  Activities  of  both  studies  are  reported  on  the 
following  pages. 

1.  The  Organization  In  Twenty-One  States 

The  Organization  for  Education  was  studied  in  twenty-one 
selected  states.*-  An  initial  effort  was  directed  at 
assembling  information  on  how  each  state  studied  was 
structured  In  Its  organization  pattern  to  function  in 
the  various  areas  of  its  education  responsibilities.  It 
\tau  hoped  in  this  way  to  look  at  the  overall  response  of 
the  various  Institutions  and  agencies  providing  education 
in  a given  state  and  to  outline  the  organizational  patterns 
used.  Fron.  these  responses  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
detail  skeletal  organizational  charts  to  indicate  lines 
of  responsibility  and  interrelationships  for  each  of  the 
states. 

Against  the  several  organizational  patterns  thus  arrived 
at,  It  was  hoped  that  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  other 
activities  of  this  research  (to  be  described  later)  would 
have  greater  meaning,  and  therefore  value,  In  pinpointing 
and  understanding  the  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  in  a 
given  state* 


ote  Table  1 on  next  page. 
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1'tie  procedure  followed  In  this  activity  was  to  select  a 
knowledgeable  person  in  top-level  educational  responsibility 
in  the  state  to  be  studied, apprise  him  of  what  was  being 
undertaken,  and  secure  from  him  his  response  to  the  sixteen 
page  questionnaire^-  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  study. 

Tne  questionnaire  was  fashioned  to  provide  for:  1)  a 

Hating  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  included  in  the 
state's  system  of  public  education;  2)  the  major  responsi- 
bilities of  each  of  the  agencies  and  Institutions;  and 
3)  to  whom  each  agency  or  institution  is  responsible. 

Upon  return  of  this  questionnaire  the  responses  were  reviewed 
and  studied.  Thereafter  a "skeletal  organisational  chart11? 
was  prepared  for  the  particular  state  studied*  Tills 
organizational  chart,  with  questions  concerning  uncertain 
points,  was  next  mailed  to  the  person  supplying  the 
information  originally  for  checking,  corrections,  additions 
and/or  deletions. 


* TABLE  1.  PARTICIPATING  STATES  PROVIDING  DATA  ON  ROLES, 
RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  AMONG 
THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES  PROVIDING  EDUCA- 
TION IN  TWENTY-ONE  SELECTED  STATES. 


1. 

Arizona 

11. 

Minnesota 

2. 

Arkansas 

12. 

Mississippi 

3. 

Colorado 

13. 

New  Hampshire 

4. 

Delaware 

14. 

Oklahoma 

5.. 

Florida 

13. 

South  Carolina 

6. 

Idaho 

16. 

South  Dakota 

7. 

Iowa 

17. 

Tennessee 

8. 

Kansas 

18. 

Utah 

9. 

Kentucky 

19. 

Washington 

10. 

Maryland 

20. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Upon  return  of  th**  revired  chart,  It  was  subjected  to  further 
review.  Where  '.certainties  still  existed,  a conference  by 
phone  was  used  to  pdrmit  clarification. 


1Note  Appendix  B. 

^Organizational  charts  for  each  state  atudled  are  included  in  the 
Findings  and  Analysis  section  of  this  report. 
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Understandably*  such  skeletal  organizational  charts  do 
not  attempt  to  record  the  detailed  operation  of  the  various 
"agencies  and  instititions."  They  do  attempt  to  Indicate 
responsibilities  and  interrelationships  to  the  extent  data 
supplied  made  these  clear.  Also,  the  "organizational 
charts"  are  supplemented  by  narrative  materials  which  should 
provide  some  assistance  for  understanding  the  state's 
operational  pattern.  The  organizational  charts  and  accompanying 
narrative  materials  are  reported  in  the  "Findings  and  Analysis" 
sections  of  this  report. 

2.  Group  Interviews  in  Sixteen  States 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational 
Institutions  is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and 
administration  of  a state's  educational  system.  A single 
state  system  often  includes  many  distinct  components  with 
both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  was  designed  to  investigate  the  above 
assumption  dealing  with  (1)  occupational  education^ 
and  (2)  other  educational  activities  having  a direct 
influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the 
public  schools. 

a.  Design  of  Research 

The  design  of  this  research  project  was  based  upon  the 
belief  that  whet  the  lay  public  believes  and  desires 
Is  of  major  importance.  Individuals  were  invited  to 
participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  Their 
perceptions  were  Intended  to  be  somewhat  representative 
of  a segment  of  lay  people.  The  information  collected 
was  to  be  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  major 
categories  of  Information: 

a-1.  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system 
as  It  now  operates. 

a-2.  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  Ideal  system. 

a-3.  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes 
which  may  be  both  desirable  and  feasible. 


^Defined  in  the  Glossary  of  terras  in  the  Appendix  section  of 
this  document. 
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It  was  the  Intent  to  Identify  issues,  problems,  gaps 
and  overlaps  among  the  many  educational  agencies 
providing  services  in  the  states. 

b . Identification  and  Selection  of  Cooperating  States 

The  activities  planned  for  conducting  the  group  Inter- 
views in  sixteen  selected  States  included  a preliminary 
survey  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  cooperating 
states.  It  was  Intended  that  the  preliminary  survey 
and  the  selection  of  cooperating  states  would  involve 
conferences  with  the  Office  of  Education,  staff 
consultants  and  two  national  advisory  groups.! 

c.  Identification  of  Data  to  Be  Collected 

Concurrent  with  the  preliminary  survey  to  identify  and 
select  cooperating  states  for  the  project,  a process  of 
study  and  review  of  data  previously  collected  from 
other  studies,  conferences  and  from  consulting  activities 
was  planned.  The  national  advisory  groups  were  to  be 
consulted • 

d.  Plan  for  Data  Collection 

The  planned  procedures  for  securing  data  from  the 
cooperating  states  entailed  Initial  meetings  with  key 
lay  and  professional  persons  such  as  state  political 
leaders,  civic  leaders,  education  officials  and 
representatives  of  labor  and  Industry.  Such  initial 
meetings  were  to  be  followed  by  larger  group  discussions. 
The  outcome  of  prior  activities  such  as  the  determination 
of  kinds  of  data  to  be  collected,  etc. , was  to  determine 
the  method  of  data  collection. 

e.  Data  Tabulation  and  Analysis 

It  was  anticipated  that  some  of  the  data  would  have  to 
be  processed  by  hand,  however,  most  of  the  Information 
was  planned  for  machine  tabulation,  machine  retrieval 
and  analysis. 

Anticipated  schedules  for  work  activity  called  for  the 
banking  and  tabulating  of  data  to  be  continuous  from 
the  beginning  of  the  project.  Collection  of  data  was 
to  be  completed  In  seven  months  and  the  analysis 
summarization  and  report  preparation  to  be  concluded 
three  months  later. 
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B.  Field-Testing  and  Refinement  of  Format  and  Criteria 

The  "Format  and  Criteria11  (field-tested  in  Pennsylvania)  was 
revised  in  accordance  with  planned  activities  of  this  project. 

The  director,  working  with  some  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education,  refined  the 
draft  of  the  "Format  and  Criteria11  which  was  field-tested  in 
that  State.  The  refined  draft  was  then  applied  to  five 
cooperating  States  in  this  project.  The  cooperating  States 
were:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  each  of  the  states  the  plan,  which  is  described  in  the 
following  rAges  of  this  report,  was  implemented.  The  major 
intent  of  the  field-test  was  to  refine  the  "Format  and  Criteria." 
Other  purposes  of  the  test  were  to  orier.  ^ and  train  personnel 
in  use  of  the  instrument  and  to  provide  a service  to  the 
cooperating  states. 
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CHAPTER  III.  FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSES 


The  findings  and  analysis  of  data  are  organized  and  reported  to 
reflect  the  two  discrete  objectives  of  this  study.  Consequently , 
the  findings  are  reporced  under  two  headings*  "A”  arid  ,rBM.  "A" 
findings  concern  two  studies  of  Organization  for  Education  in  two 
different  groups  of  selected  states.  "B"  findings  concern  the 
field-testing  and  refinement  of  the  Format  ana  Criteria  for 
Analysis  of  State  Agencies  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

A.  Organization  for  Education 

Findings  concern  two  studies  of  Organization  for  Education 
entitled:  1)  Organization  in  Twenty-One  States;  and  2)  Group 

Interviews  in  Sixteen  States. 

\ *r 

The  "Organization  for  Education"  study  in  twenty-one  states 
involves  the  assessment  of  the  current  status  of  the  legal 
organization  structure  for  education  in  the  states  studied. 

The'troup  Interviews  in  Sixteen  States"study  concerns  the 
perceptions  of  the  organization  for  education  by  both 
professional  and  lay  persons  in  the  sixteen  states  studied. 

1.  Organization  in  Twenty-One  States 

Data  concerning  the  study  of  "Organization  for  Education 
In  Twenty-One  States"  is  presented  in  two  ways.  First 
an  overall  summary  of  findings  is  presented,  followed  by 
individual  state  findings.  The  overall  summary  concerns 
Information  about  all  of  the  twenty-one  states  and 
includes  a chart  which  shows  similarities  and  differences 
among  the  states'  organizational  patterns. 

a.  Overall  Summary  of  Organization  for  Education  in 
Twenty-One  States 

(1)  Chief  State  School  Officer 

Of  the  twenty-one  states  surveyed!  ten  call  their 
chief  state  school  officer  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  seven  call  him  Commissioner 
of  Education,  two  refer  to  him  as  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  one  as  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  one  as  the  Chief  State  School  Officer. 
Each  state  surveyed  ha9  such  au  office.  In  ten 
states,  the  office  is  elective;  in  five  appointive 
by  the  governor;  in  three  appointive  by  the  State 


Board  of  Education;  and  in  three  appointive  by 
the  governor,  but  subject  to  confirmation  by 
either  the  senate  or  the  legislature. 

In  all  of  the  twenty-one  states,  the  chief  state 
school  officer  has  a major  responsibility  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  In  eighteen 
he  has  some  responsibility  for  post-high  school, 
adult  and  vocational  education;  and  in  fourteen 
he  likewise  has  some  responsibility  for  vocational- 
technical  schools.  In  eight  states  he  has  a 
relationship  to  the  community  or  junior  colleges, 
and  in  three  to  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

In  8 lx  states,  the  school  officer  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  three 
he  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  in  two 
as  secretary  of  the  board.  In  one  state,  he  is 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  State  Community  Junior 
College  Board,  in  four  he  is  a member  of  the  State 
College  Board  of  Regents  and  in  one  he  is  a member 
of  the  State  Coordinating  Council. 

(2)  State  Boards  of  Education  and  State  Boards  of 
Vocational  Education 

All  but  Wisconsin  have  State  Boards  of  Education. 

In  Wisconsin  the  elective  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  works  directly  through  his 
State  Department  of  Education  to  administer  all 
educatlcnal  programs  commonly  under  state  boards 
of  education  In  other  states.  For  purposes  of 
lending  coordination  to  the  overall  education 
program  of  the  State,  the  State  Superintendent  is 
a non-voting  member  of  the  governor-appointive 
Coordination  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

Idaho  is  also  somewhat  unique  in  itt;  organizational 
pattern.  The  governor  appoints  one  board  to 
serve  general  education,  vocational  education, 
and  to  act  as  a board  of  regents  over  higher 
education. 

Of  the  other  nineteen  state  boards  of  education, 
seven  are  elective,  seven  are  appointive  by  the 
governor,  and  five  are  appointive  by  the  governor 
but  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate  or 
legislature. 


Among  these  nineteen  States  and  Idaho,  In  all  but 
Colorado,  the  state  boards  of  education  have 
responsibility,  in  varying  degrees,  for  vocational 
education.  The  State  Board  of  Education  memberships 
of  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma  (with  added  members) 
are  also  the  memberships  of  their  State  Boards  of 
Vocational  Education.  However,  in  these  States 
there  are  District  Boards,  meeting  separately  on 
district  agendas.  Colorado,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a separate  State  Board  for  Occupational  Education 
and  Community  Colleges.  In  other  instances  the 
vocational  programs  are  more  nearly  merged  with 
the  regular  public  school  program  and  find  their 
specialized  leadership  in  most  instances  through 
the  use,  by  the  school,  of  divisions  of  vocational 
education,  directors  of  vocational  education,  and 
departments  of  education. 

Utah  stresses  the  comprehensive  high  school  structure 
up  to  the  college  level.  College-level  vocational 
or  technical  education  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Most  vocational 
programs  among  the  states  surveyed  are  reinforced 
by  the  use  of  advisory  boards  made  up  of  knowledgeable 
laymen. 

(3)  State  Board  for  Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

Of  the  states  contacted,  only  two,  Colorado  and 
Minnesota,  reported  having  a State  Board  for 
Junior  or  Community  Colleges  as  surh.  One  other, 
Maryland,  reported  It  would  have  one  as  of  July 
1,  1969.  Fourteen  reported  organized  Community 
College  or  Junior  College  programs,  colleges  with 
their  own  boards.  Of  thesa,nlne  were  responsible 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  five  were 
directly  or  In  some  way  Indirectly  responsible  to 
higher  education.  Four  did  not  indicate  any  formal 
organizations  for  post-high  school  education* 

A clear  distinction  as  to  what  is  mcAnt  by  a 
community  college  and  a junior  college  is  not 
always  apparent.  Generally,  it  seemed  that  the 
community  college  definitely  connotes  a school 
organized  on  a community  basis  with  up  to  two  years 
of  post-high  school  work,  a considerable  portion 
of  which  is  not  thought  of  for  college  transfer 
purposes;  most  of  which  may  be  terminal  or  lead 
directly  to  vocational  or  occupational  employment. 
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Usually  the  junior  college  connotes  post-high 
school  level  work  of  regular  lower  division  college 
caliber  and  with  possible  college  transfer  value. 

(4)  State  Boards  of  Higher  Education  and  Coordinating 
Boards 

In  ten  states  among  the  twenty-one  states  in  the 
study , some  foru  of  authority  generally  over  all 
collegiate  and  university  education  is  found. 

This  varies  in  form,  title  and  function.  However, 
they  seem  to  qualify  more  distinctly  in  an 
administrative  capacity  and  are  therefore  reported 
in  the  composite  chartl  study  under  the  column 
Ji6ted  as  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  balance  of  the  states  report 
some  device  for  coordination  responsibility,  but 
minimal  administrative  stress.  Again  these  are 
known  by  a number  of  names  and  follow  no  one 
pattern  in  organization,  function,  or  authority. 

They  range  from  appointive  group:?,  principally  as 
an  aid  to  the  governor  or  the  legislature,  to 
groups  having  a major  responsibility  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  and  to  the  coordlnative  Influence 
they  may  have  for  the  overall  collegiate  programs 
in  their  specific  state. 

In  a few  Instances  universities  are  singled  out  for 
very  special  treatment  as  differentiated  from  the 
colleges.  In  such  Instances  the  methods  of  selection 
of  their  governing  boards  vary.  Some  are  quite 
autonomous.  The  title  of  Regents  is  frequently 
reserved  for  the  university  but  even  this  is  not  a 
uniform  distinction. 

Where  state  boards  of  higher  education  are  used,  fewer 
of  the  colleges  have  their  own  individual  board.  In 
other  Instances  the  rather  general  practice  Is  that 
each  college  or  university  has  its  own  board. 

The  variety  of  programs  and  the  variety  of  ways  of 
trying  to  cope  *ith  a state  overall  educational 
program  are  significant.  These  facta,  cojpled 
with  the  recency  of  changed  programs,  the  imminence 
of  change  In  other  Instances,  and  the  frequency  of 
mention  of  current  legislative  consideration  of 
possible  change  where  legislatures  were  In  session, 
strongly  indicate  a feeling  of  need  and  the  spirit 
of  seatch  for  improvement. 
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e the  21  state  chart  on  page 


28  of  this  section. 
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b.  Individual  State  Findings 


Individual  state  findings  are  reported  on  the  following 
pages.  The  findings  include  a narrative  and  accompanying 
chart  for  each  of  the  twenty-one  cooperating  states. 

(1)  Arizona 

The  following  Arizona  organizational  chart  seems  to 
indicate  an  aggressive  effort  to  provide  separate 
boards  for  the  various  areas  ct  responsibilities 
such  as  general  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
vocational  education,  junior  colleges  and  the  three 
universities.  It  appears  also  that  they  sense  the 
need  for  positive  efforts  to  accomplish  cooperative 
planning  and  coordinated  efforts.  This  is  evidenced 
first  by  the  provision  of  an  appointive  "Planning 
and  Coordinating  Council"  of  eleven  members;  second, 
by  the  indicated  interrelating  channel  between  public 
school  and  vocational  education  on  the  one  hand 
and  vocational  education  and  the  Junior  college  on 
the  other;  and  third,  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
Superintendent  is  a member  ex-officio  of  each  of 
the  administrative  boards. 

In  Arizona  the  overall  plan  has  retained  the  traditional 
line  of  responsibility  through  the  elective  State- 
Superintendent,  a State  Department  of  Education, 
the  County  School  Superintendent,  to  the  local 
school  boards.  However,  in  Arizona,  the  elective 
State  Superintendent  is,  by  law,  a member  of  the 
appointive  State  Board  of  Education.  This  Board  is 
also  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  In  this 
dual  capacity  they  have  responsibility  for  general 
public  school  education,  including  vocational  education, 
and  for  cooperating  with  the  junior  colleges.  It 
should  be  noted  that  under  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
a Department  Director  of  Vocational  Education  is 
appointed,  giving  identity  to  the  vocational  educational 
program. 

Also  In  Arizona,  a separate  appointive  State  Board 
of  Directors  for  Junior  colleges  is  provided,  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  being 
an  ex-officio  member.  This  Board  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  the  varlcus  community  college  districts 
which  operate  under  district-elected  five-member 
boards.  Again,  Arizona  provides  for  a Board  of  Regents 
to  have  responsibility  for  the  three  universities  and 
here  also  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  an  ex-officio  member. 
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It  seems  quite  apparent  that  Arizona  has  felt 
it  important  to  provide  in  multiple  ways  for 
coordination  and  cooperative  planning.  Ir 
addition  to  the  State  Council  for  this  purpose, 
Arizona  has  placed  the  elective  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  on  each  of  the  several 
administrative  boards  and  thus  encouraged  exercise 
of  an  interrelationship  as  shown  by  the  several 
dotted  lines  on  the  following  chart. 
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(2)  Arkansas 


The  following  Arkansas  organizational  chart 
indicates  that  the  Governor,  as  the  appointive 
officer,  and  tha  Senate,  as  the  confirming 
authority,  are  central  to  the  educational  authority 
in  the  State.  Two  principal  appointive  Boards 
are  administratively  responsible.  One,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  is  responsible  for  elementary 
and  secondary  (including  vocational)  education. 

A second  Board,  the  Commission  on  Coordination 
of  Higher  Educational  Finance,  is  responsible  for 
community  colleges,  colleges  and  universities. 

Under  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Commission 
of  Education  functions  through  the  Department  of 
Education  to  give  leadership  to  the  County  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  local  school  districts.  Under 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  vocational 
education  has  its  immediate  leadership  under  a 
Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  Commission  on  Coordination  of  Educational 
Finance  is  in  fact  the  only  commission  or  board 
for  higher  education.  The  county  boards  of  education 
and  the  local  school  boards  are  also  responsible 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  local 
school  boards  are  not  responsible  to  the  County 
Boards  of  Education.  The  local  school  board  members 
are  elected  by  a local  general  election.  The  law 
provides  that  each  school  district  In  the  State 
shall  be  a body  corporate,  may  contract  and  be 
contracted  with,  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name,  etc.  The  enactment  of  the  above  law  provided 
that  Mthere  shall  be  only  one  kind  of  school 
district  in  this  State  and  all  the  present  districts, 
whether  they  be  common  districts,  special  districts, 
rural  districts,  districts  created  by  special  acts 
of  legislature,  or  any  other  kind  of  districts  shall 
cease  to  exist  as  such  and  shall  all  be  districts 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  each 
shall  have  the  same  prerogatives,  powers,  duties 
and  privileges  as  herein  set  forth." 
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(3)  Colorado 

Colorado  has  two  principal  administrative  boards 
or  commissions.  The  State  Board  of  Education  ts 
an  elective  Board.  It  selects  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  In  turn  organizes  and  coordinates  the 
activities  of  the  State  Department  of  Education* 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  turn  has 
responsibility,  assisted  by  a Board  of  Cooperative 
Services,  for  elementary,  secondary  and  adult 
education  through  the  channels  of  the  County 
School  Superintendent  and  the  local  school  districts. 

The  second  Board,  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
(appointive  by  the  Governor),  has  the  coordinating 
responsibility  for  occupational  education  and 
community  colleges,  colleges  and  the  university 
through  their  several  boards.  The  Governor  appoints 
a Board  for  each  of  the  colleges  while  the  university 
regents  are  elected.  The  Governor  also  appoints  a 
Board  for  Occupational  Education  and  Community 
Colleges  which  is  under  the  State  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  and  has  responsibility  for  two 
Divisions,  namely,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges. 
These  two  Divisions  also  are  assisted  through  the 
channel  of  the  Board  of  Cooperative  Services. 

The  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  In  Its  responsi- 
bility for  collegiate  and  university  education, 
acts  through  Boards  (appointive  by  the  Governor) 
for  the  regular  colleges,  the  School  of  Mines,  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  but  through  a 
Board  of  Regents  (elective)  for  the  university. 
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(4)  Delaware 

The  Delaware  organizational  pattern  shows  a State 
Board  of  Education  (appointive  by  the  Governor) 
directly  responsible  for  general  elementary, 
secondary  and  adult  education  through  the  channel 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
(appointed  by  the  Governor),  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  local  school  boards  and  the 
Special  County  Vocational  Boards.  The  Special 
County  Vocational  Boards  are  appointive  by  the 
Governor  and  responsible  for  secondary  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs.  They  are  assisted 
by  a Special  Advisory  Council,  also  appointive 
by  the  Governor. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  Is  also,  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  community  and  junior 
colleges.  When  accredited,  these  schools  can 
offer  the  Associate  Degree.  Each  college  has  its 
own  board  members.  These  members  are  appointive 
by  the  Governor. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  a limited 
responsibility  also  for  the  programs  at  the 
colleges  and  universities.  Each  of  these  has  its 
own  Board,  (appointive  by  the  Governor)  and  is 
quite  autonomous  except  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  must  pass  upon  the  several  colleges1 
right  to  new  courses  and  the  granting  of  degrees. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  an  elaborate 
organizational  structure  covering  the  many  facets 
of  Its  educational  program.  Beside  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  there  are  three  Assistant 
Superintendents  for  (1)  Instructional  Services, 

(2)  Auxiliary  Services,  and  (3)  Administrative 
Services.  Under  each  of  the  above  are  various 
Directors  In  their  several  areas  of  responsibilities. 
In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  there 
are  two  special  Directors,  (1)  Director  of 
Research  and  Publication  and  (2)  Managing  Director 
of  Educational  Television. 
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(5)  Florida 


The  following  Florida  organizational  chart  indicates 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  (elective)  not 
only  is  responsible  for  general  and  vocational 
education  but  also  for  coordinating  the  total 
educational  program  from  the  elementary  through 
the  college  and  university. 

The  first  of  the  three  broad  areas,  the  elementary 
and  secondary,  is  administered  through  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  (elective),  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  County  Boards  of  Public 
Instruction  (elective),  their  superintendents,  and 
the  individual  schools.  The  educational  program 
under  the  County  Boards  also  includes  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Centers. 

The  second  broad  area  is  administered  by  the  State 
Junior  College  Board  (appointive  by  the  Governor). 
Each  district  responsible  for  a Community-Junior 
College  has  a District  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  third  broad  area  is  administered  by  a Board  of 
Regents  (appointive  by  the  Governor)  and  its 
Chancellor  or  administrative  officer.  The 
Governor* s appointment  must  be  concurred  in  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Each  university  has  its  own  president  but  no  board 
other  than  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Within  the  State  Department  of  Education,  working 
directly  under  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  are 
eight  divisions,  each  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  The  areas  covered  are  as  follows: 
Finance,  Administration,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Research,  Community-Junior  Colleges,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction,  Vocational-Technical  and  Adult 
Education  and  Teacher  Education,  Certification  and 
Accreditation. 
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Individual  Schools 
Kindergarten  - 


(6)  Idaho 


In  Idaho  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  elected  at  the  general  election 
and,  by  statute,  is  a member  ex-officio  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Regents.  This  all-encompassing 
Board  is  appointive  by  the  Governor  and  the  position 
on  it  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  intended  to  effect  desirable  coordination  between 
the  several  areas  of  educational  responsibility. 

While  the  State  Superintendent  works  directly  through 
the  State  Department  of  Education  assisting  and 
coordinating  the  program  for  grade  one  through 
twelve  and  adult  education,  he  sits  in  a position 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  influential  in  each  level 
of  the  educational  program. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  organized 
around  three  department  Divisions;  namely, 

Instructional  Services,  General  Services,  and 
Administrative  and  Financial  Services.  Each  of 
these  three  services  is  generally  divided  Into 
consultative  and  program  services. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  coordinates  the  program 
for  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
directly  through  their  respective  Directors,  but  not 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  same 
Is  true  of  higher  education.  The  Governor  appoints 
a Director  for  Higher  Education  who  Is  responsible 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  (Board  of  Regents) 
and  also  coordinates  the  efforts  of  the  community 
colleges,  colleges  and  university.  Each  of  these 
institutions  has  Its  own  president  and  staff. 
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(7)  Iowa 


Iowa  has  two  major  boards,  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 
Each  is  appointive  by  the  Governor  and  requires  a 
two-thirds  confirming  vote  by  tne  Senate. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  selects  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  a four- 
year  term  and  he  in  turn  is  responsible  for 
organizing  and  directing  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Iowa  provides  for  an  Advisory 
Committee  to  assist  in  the  vocational  education 
program.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
its  responsibility  for  general  education  channeled 
through  County  Boards.  Two  or  more  counties  may 
use  one  superintendent,  or  two  or  mere  counties 
may  merge  into  one  school  system.  Boards  are 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  respective  Districts. 
These  Districts  are  responsible  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs.  The  State  Department 
of  Education  is  also  responsible  for  the  area  of 
Vocational  School  and  Community  Colleges.  The 
statutes  permit  the  operation  of  seventeen  area 
vocational  schools  or  community  colleges  in  the 
State.  The  Boards  are  elected  by  the  areas  served. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  Is  Independent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  Regents  select 
presidents  and  approve  staff  for  the  several 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  select 
superintendents  and  approve  staff  for  the  special 
schools  such  as  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Deaf.  Iowa  State  University  is  responsible  for  a 
two-year  technical  Institute. 
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Elementary  and  Area  Voc.  Schools  [ Iowa  School  t Tech.  Inst 

Secondary  or  for  the  Deaf  1 

Community  Colleges  


(8)  Kansas 


The  division  of  responsibility  for  education  in 
Kansas  is  based  in  two  boards;  namely,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  (including  Vocational  Education) 
and  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
all  elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and  junior 
colleges.  The  State  Board  of  Regents  is  responsible 
for  colleges  and  universities  exclusively. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  elective  while  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  appointive  by  the 
Governor.  He  in  turn  organizes  and  works  through 
the  Department  of  Education  to  coordinate  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Junior 
College  Districts  and  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  participates  in 
the  general  education  program  (grades  1-12) 
through  the  elective  Unified  District  Boards.  It 
participates  in  the  vocational  education  program 
through  two  different  types  of  area  school  district 
organizations.  The  types  are:  ,rType  I - District 

Board  of  Control”  elected  by  district  electors,  and 
"Type  II  - District  Board  of  Control"  composed  of 
representatives  from  boards  of  Involved  districts. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  participates  in 
the  two-year  vocational,  the  adult  and  the  college 
transfer  program  through  the  junior  college  districts 
with  their  elective  boards. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  Is  appointive  by  the 
Governor.  It  administers  the  schools  with 
baccalaureate  and  post-graduate  programs. 
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(9)  Kentucky 


In  Kentucky  the  Governor  appoints  the  State  Board 
of  Education  which  has  responsibility  for  elementary, 
secondary  general  education,  and  area  vocational 
education  of  less  than  college  level.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  elected  by  the  citizens 
and  by  law  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  organizes  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  through  it  provides 
leadership  and  assistance  to  the  local  elective 
District  School  Boards.  These  Boards  have 
responsibility  for  general  education,  grades  one 
through  twelve,  and  their  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

Colleges  and  universities  each  have  their  own  Board, 
Each  college  has  its  Board  of  Regents  appointive 
by  the  Governor  and  the  University  of  Kentucky 
has  its  Board  of  Trustees  appointive  by  the 
Governor,  The  University  of  Kentucky,  in  addition 
to  its  own  program,  administers  the  two-year 
Technical  School  Program. 

Kentucky  also  has  a State  Council  on  Higher  Education 
composed  of  nine  lay  members  (appointive  by  the 
Governor)  plus  the  presidents  of  the  several 
institutions  at  college  level.  This  Council  has  the 
following  responsibilities: 

(1)  Develop  and  transmit  plans  for  higher  education 
to  the  Governor. 

(2)  Research  to  determine  higher  educational  needs. 

(3)  Set  qualifications  and  registration  fees. 

(4)  Recommend  budgets  submitted  by  each  school. 

(5)  Hake  reports  and  approve  curriculum  for 
teacher  education. 

(6)  Approve  all  new  professional  schools. 
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(10)  Maryland 


Maryland  has  a State  Board  of  Education  appointive 
by  the  Governor*  This  Board  selects  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Super- 
intendent has  the  responsibility  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  elementary,  secondary 
and  area  vocational-technical  schools.  There 
are  twenty-two  County  School  Boards.  These  are 
appointive  by  the  Governor  except  for  the  City  of 
Baltimore  and  for  Montgomery  County.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  also  has  responsibility 
for  area  vocational-technical  schools  directly, 
without  boards  for  each  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  the  additional 
responsibility  of  administering  the  Community- 
Junior  Colleges.  Beginning  July  1,  1969,  the 
Governor  Is  authorized  to  appoint  a State  Board 
for  Community  Junior  Colleges  which  is  autonomous 
but  will  coordinate  its  actions  with  the  Council 
for  Higher  Education. 

Colleges  of  the  State  are  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Trustees  (appointive  by  the  Covernor) 
and  the  universities  are  administered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  (appointive  by  the  Governor).  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Is  a 
member  of  each  of  these  Boards,  ex-officio.  The 
college  programs  include  the  regular  four-year 
college  programs,  plus  the  masters  degree.  The 
university  programs  also  Include  the  doctoral 
programs . 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  an  elaborate 
organization  serving  the  public  schools1  general 
and  vocational  educational  programs.  Nine  divisions 
are  staffed  for  this  service,  as  follows: 

Division  of  Instructional  Television. 

Division  of  Library  Extension. 

Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Division  of  Instruction. 

Division  of  Research  and  Development. 
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(a) 
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(f)  Division  of  Federal-State  Programs. 

(g)  Division  of  Certification  and  Accreditation. 

(h)  Division  of  Administration  and  Finance. 

(i)  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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Minnesota 
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Minnesota  has  four  principal  administrative  Boards. 

They  are  the  State  Board  of  Education  (appointive 
by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate),  the 
State  Board  for  Junior  Colleges  (appointive  by  the 
Governor),  the  State  Board  for  Colleges  (appointive 
by  the  Governor) , and  the  University  Board  of 
Regents  (appointive  by  the  Legislature). 

The  State  Board  of  Education's  nine-member  Board 
Is  responsible  for  both  general  education  through 
the  twelfth  grade  and  vocational-technical  education 
through  the  secondary  and  post-high  school,  but 
not  including  the  Crookston  Technical  Institute. 

This  Institute  is  the  responsibility  of  the  University. 
Assisting  in  the  secondary  and  post-high  school 
vocational-technical  program  is  the  State  Advisory 
Board  on  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

The  State  board  of  Education  appoints,  and  the  Senate 
confirms  the  appointment  of,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education.  He,  In  turn,  works  with  and  through 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  administer  the 
State's  educational  program  up  to  the  college  level. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  programs  are  directly 
administered  by  elective  District  School  Boards. 

Two  of  these  Districts  are  complete  counties.  The 
State  Department  of  Education,  aided  by  Che  State 
Advisory  Board  on  Vocational-Technical  Area  Schools, 
Offers  a broad  program  Including  post-secondary  and 
adult  courses. 

Minnesota  also  has  a State  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Unit  appointive  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Legislature.  It  Is  responsible  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  and  acts  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  junior  colleges,  colleges  and 
universities. 
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(12)  Mississippi 


Mississippi  provides  one  Board  which  is  responsible 
for  the  total  State  educational  program,  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  made  up  of  three  elective 
officials.  They  are  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General.  The  elective  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  with  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
is  responsible  through  the  elective  Intermediate 
Educational  District  Boards  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  through  the  Junior  and 
Community  College  Board  (elective  with  some  ex- 
officio  members)  for  the  junior-community  college 
programs  inclusive  of  vocational  education. 

The  colleges  and  universities  each  have  their  own 
Board  (appointive  by  the  Governor).  These  Boards 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  State  Board  of 
Educat ion. 
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(13)  New  Hampshire 


The  Governor  is  very  central  to  the  educational 
program  of  New  Hampshire.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  is  appointive  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Council.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
appointive  by  the  Governor.  The  Coordinating 
Board  for  Advanced  Education  and  Accreditation  has 
four  members  appointive  by  the  Governor  with  five 
ex-officio  members.  The  large  board  of  Trustees 
administering  the  colleges  and  university  Is  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  six  elected  by  alumni  and  the  following 
ex-officio  members:  the  Governor,  the  State 

Commissioner  of  Education,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  the  three  college  and  university 
presidents , 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  responsibility 
for  both  general  and  vocational  education.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education,  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  aided  by  a Vocational 
Education  Advisory  Board,  administers  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  post-secondary  programs.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  works  through  the  local 
school  boards  for  the  general  educational  programs. 
Some  local  districts  join  together  in  what  is  called 
Supervisory  Unions  for  greater  efficiency.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  administers  the 
vocational  program  through  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  aided  by  the 
Advisory  Board. 

New  Hampshire  has  a Coordinating  Board  of  Advanced 
Education.  This  Board  is  composed  of  four  appointees 
by  the  Governor,  the  two  college  presidents,  the 
university  president,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board's  duties  are  to  approve  colleger  for 
accreditation  and  review  the  evaluations  by  the 
North  East  Association.  They  also  assist  In  the 
coordination  of  higher  education  for  the  State. 
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This  May  Re  Combination  of  They  are  Designated  

Several  Local  School  Districts,  Local  Secondary  Schools  

or  consist  of  One  or  More  Towns  which  offer  some 

or  Cities  Responsible  to  Vocation  Educ.  — •»-* 

Local  School  Boards.  Tuo  Colleges  | University 


(14)  Oklahoma 


Oklahoma  has  three  principal  Boards  at  the  State 
level  responsible  for  its  educational  program. 

They  are  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board 
of  Regents.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is 
appointive  by  the  Governor.  The  elective  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  The  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  plus  six  additional  members, 
also  appointive  by  the  Governor.  This  arrangement 
should  afford  coordination,  certainly  between 
general  and  vocational  education,  through  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  post-secondary,  but  not 
including  the  college  and  university  level. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  acts 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  give 
leadership  to  the  local  school  boards  in  the  general 
educational  program — grades  one  through  twelve.  The 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  is  responsible  to 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  supervises 
vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level,  and 
directs  both  the  twenty-four  post-high  school  non- 
credit programs  and  the  two-year  post-high  school 
credit  programs  which  have  been  Jointly  approved 
for  credit  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Just  as 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
acts  as  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
so  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  acts  as 
the  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Vocational 
Education  Board. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  selects  a Chancellor  and 
together  they  are  responsible  for  the  educational 
programs  at  the  college  and  university  le^el. 
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Local  School  Boards  1 Voc-Tech:  11-12  2-year  Post  H.S.  for 

_P_ 1 and  Credit.  Those  Jointly 

24  Post  H.  S.  App.  by  Voc-Tech  & 

Crades  1 — 12  | Non-Credit  Regents  for  College 

— — L Transfer 


(15)  South  Carolina 


In  South  Carolina,  the  State  Superintendent  Is 
elected  for  four-year  terms,  acts  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  the  Board's 
administrative  officer.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  is  responsible  for  both  general  and 
vocational  education.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
is  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly.  One  Board 
member  is  selected  by  the  delegates  of  each  of 
the  sixteen  judicial  circuits.  A State  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  is  also  responsible  to  the 
Governor,  This  Commission  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  acts  as  a coordinating  Commission  and 
is  not  a governing  Board.  Its  coordination  efforts 
are  directed  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  Board  responsible  to  and  named 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  State  Superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are  responsible  for  general  education  and 
vocational  education  through  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  as  administered  through  the  Department 
of  Education.  Also,  under  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
supervises  and  directs,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commission  on  Technical  Education  (appointive  by 
the  Governor),  the  secondary  vocational  educational 
program  and  such  other  vocational  and  adult  educational 
programs  as  are  included  in  the  program  of  the  local 
districts.  The  three  area  trade  schools  are  responsible 
directly  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  but  not  to 
the  Department  of  Education. 

There  are  three  four-year  colleges,  one  Medical 
School  and  the  two  universities.  Clemson  University's 
Board  of  Trustees  is  augmented  by  several  self- 
perpetuating  members,  but  otherwise  both  university 
boards  are  designated  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
eleven  college-credit-granting  community  colleges 
exist  as  branches  or  centers  under  the  universities. 
There  is  statute  provision  for  establishing  community 
colleges, but  currently  no  community  is  exercising 
that  option  * 
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State  Board  of  Education  constitutes  State  Board  of  Vocational  Training. 
University  and  College  Boards  of  Trustees  selected  by  General  Assembly. 
"Local"  School  Boards  not  utilized  in  all  school  districts. 


(16)  South  Dakota 


South  Dakota  has  two  principal  Boards.  They  are 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  including  the 
vocational  programs,  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  Both  are  appointive  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  State  Superintendent 
is  elected  by  the  citizens  for  a two-year  term.  He 
not  only  acts  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  also  as  Secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  Governor  appoints  a 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  also  responsible 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  supervises 
and  directs  the  schools*  vocational  educational 
programs  both  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
area  vocational-technical  schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
administers  the  general  educational  program  through 
the  services  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  County  School  Boards  and  the  County  School 
Superintendent . 

The  State  Boarxl  of  Higher  Education  selects  a 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  and  together  they 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  institutions 
of  higher  education. 
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Thru  Grade  12 


(17)  Tennessee 

The  Governor  is  central  in  Tennessee  to  the 
educational  program.  He  appoints  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  membership,  in  fact,  becomes 
the  membership  also  of  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education.  The  two  Boards,  however, 
meet  and  act  as  separate  and  independent  Boards. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

He  is  appointive  by  the  Governor  and  acts  as 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  as 
the  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education.  Except  for  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  these  boards  are  responsible  for 
elementary,  secondary,  vocational  (both  secondary 
and  post-secondary),  junior  college  and  college 
educational  activities.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
however,  has  its  own  Board  of  Trustees  appointive 
by  the  Governor. 

There  is  a State  Advisory  Council  for  vocational 
education  with  an  Executive  Director,  who  together 
assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  vocational 
area.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
responsible  for  this  phase  of  the  educational 
program  through  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
The  vocational  offerings  include  secondary  and  post- 
secondary programs,  area  vocat ional- techniea 1 
schools,  technical  institutes,  community  colleges 
8nd  continuing  education. 

Under  the  State  Department  of  Education  a full 
program  of  general  education  is  administered. 

This  program  includes  the  two-year  junior 
colleges,  with  their  college  credit  transfer 
courses,  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs 
and  the  four-year  college  programs.  There  Is 
provision  for  interrelating  the  general  education 
and  vocational  education  programs  at  the  level 
of  secondary  and  post-secondary.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  works  through  the  local 
School  Boards  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  Some  local  Boards  are  elected  by  the 
local  citizens  and  others  are  appointive  by  the 
County  Courts. 
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(18)  Utah 


Utah  has  two  principal  Boards  responsible  for 
education  in  the  State.  They  are  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
is  a nine-member  Board,  elected  for  four-year 
terms  by  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State. 

This  Board  in  turn  appoints  the  State  Superintendent, 
who  in  turn  administers  his  educational  responsi- 
bilities through  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  a fifteen- 
member  Board.  Nine  members  are  appointive  by 
the  Governor  and  three  each  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  This 
Board  in  turn  appoints  a Commissioner  of  Higher 
Education,  who  in  turn  administers  h's  responsibility 
via  each  college  administrative  staff  and  its 
Advisory  Council. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  responsible 
for  elementary  education  through  the  forty  local 
school  districts  of  the  twenty-nine  counties. 

Each  Board,  except  Salt  Lake  City,  has  s five- 
metrber  Board.  Salt  Lake  City  has  an  eleven-member 
Board.  This  department  is  likewise  responsible 
for  the  secondary  program,  both  general  and 
vocational,  through  a system  of  comprehensive  high 
schools.  These  programs  emphasize  the  college 
preparatory,  vocational- technical , and  terminal 
and  exploratory  work.  The  Department  is  also 
responsible  for  area  vocational  centers  offering 
programs  up  t}  two-years’  length. 

The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  is  responsible 
for  vocational  area  centers  (where  colleges  are 
designated  centers  to  offer  college  transfer  credit 
work),  Junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities. 
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(19)  Washington 


In  the  State  of  Washington  the  State  Board  of 
Education  Is  composed  of  fourteen  members.  Two 
each  are  elected  from  each  of  the  seven  districts 
of  the  State  by  the  Boards  of  the  Districts.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
elected  on  a non-partisan  basis  by  the  State  for 
a four-year  term.  Together  they  are  responsible 
for  Washington’s  system  of  education,  except  for 
colleges  and  universities.  There  Is  no  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  Each  college  and 
university  has  its  own  Board  and  these  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  State  Legislature, 

Thi  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  administer  their 
responsibilities  In  the  following  manner:  The 

State  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
the  general  education  program  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  twelve  and  the  area  vocational 
schools,  The  State  Board  of  five  members,  appointive 
by  the  Governor,  coordinates  the  several  community 
colleges.  Each  of  the  latter  has  its  own  Board, 
also  appointive  by  the  Governor. 

A nine-member  Coordinating  Council  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  acts  to  supervise,  coordinate  and 
give  direction  to  the  vocational  programs  of  the 
secondary  schools,  their  area  vocational  schools 
and  the  vocational- technical  program  of  the 
community  colleges.  This  nine-member  Coordinating 
Council  is  composed  of  three  members  named  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  three  by  the  State  Board 
for  Community  Colleges  and  three  appointive  by 
the  Governor- -one  each  from  labor  and  industry, 
and  one  at  large. 
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(20)  West  Virginia 


West  Virginia  has  two  principal  Boards  responsible 
for  the  educational  program  for  its  people.  The 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Chief  ^tate  School 
Officer  end  the  State  Board  of  Regents  are  all  three 
appointive  by  the  Governor. 

The  Chief  St3te  School  Officer  is  responsible  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  public  school 
program,  including  vocational  education,  short  of 
the  junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  complete  coordination  of 
the  total  program  of  education!  he  is  a non-voting 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Associated 
with  him  are  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
appointive  by  the  State  Board,  and  the  Superintendent 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  While  the  Chief  State 
School  Officer  is  directly  responsible  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  the  general 
education  program,  the  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  gives  direction  and  coordination  through 
the  vocational  staff  to  the  vocational  program. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  is  responsible,  through 
the  administrative  staff  and  Advisory  Boards  of 
each  of  the  colleges  and  university,  for  the 
two  Junior  colleges,  eight  colleges  and  two 
universities.  Each  Advisory  Board  is  composed  of 
seven  members  recommended  by  the  presidents,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  each  for  a seven-year  term. 
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(21)  Wisconsin 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
elected  for  four-year  terms  on  a non-partisan  basis 
by  the  electorate.  He  is  at  once  responsible  for 
the  State's  general  education  program  and  a member 
of  both  Boards  of  Regents,  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education,  State  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  Board,  the  Communication  Board,  Compact 
of  the  States,  etc. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  responsible 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  through  the 
local  school  boards  assisted  by  the  Cooperative 
Educational  Services  Agency  Board  of  Control. 

Also,  a Higher  Educational  Aids  Board  assists  the 
Governor  and  thereby  the  program  of  higher  education. 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 
coordinates  the  services  of  the  several  agencies 
responsible  for  post-high  school  and  college, 
and  university  education  through  the  Executive 
Director.  The  program  of  higher  education  is 
under  the  direction  of  three  principal  Boards. 

They  a;e  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational-Technical 
and  Adult  Education,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  :he 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Wisconsin  State  Universities. 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  and  Adult 
Education  administers  all  post-high  school, 
vocational- technical  programs  through  the  several 
vocational  district  boards  (eighteen  by  1970).  These 
district  boards  are  appointive  by  county  board 
chairmen,  The  program  of  these  schools  includes 
adult  and  evening  classes,  two-year  technical 
programs,  associate  degree  programs  and  manpower 
organization  programs. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Wisconsin  State  Universities 
are  responsible  through  each  of  the  several  university 
administrators  for  their  respective  State  universities. 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  responsible  for  the  one 
University  with  its  main  campus  at  Madison  and  a 
smaller  campus  at  Milwaukee.  This  university  also 
is  responsible  for  the  two-year  liberal  arts  ^rogrea 
on  branch  campuses. 
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Adult  & evening  2 yr.  Voc-Tech  Programs,  2 yi . Assoc.  Degree  Program 
Classes Man-Power  Organization 


2.  Group  Interviews  In  Sixteen  States 


One  essential  for  tne  Improvement  of  Instruction  In  educational 
Institutions  Is  to  first  improve  the  dlflnltfon  of  respective 
roles  and  respons lbl lit les , policies,  organization  and 
administration  of  a State's  educational  system*  A single 
State  system  often  Includes  many  distinct  components  with 
botn  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities, 

This  research  Investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with 
(1)  occupational  education,  and  (2)  other  educational 
activities  having  a direct  influence  upon  students,  grades 
9-14,  primarily  In  the  public  schools. 


The  design  of  the  research  activity  was  based  upon  the  belief 
tnat  what  the  lay  public  believes  and  desires  Is  of  major 
importance.  Individuals  were  Invited  to  participate  from  a 
cross-sec tlon  of  tne  public.  Their  perceptions  were 
considered  to  be  somewhat  representative  of  a segment  of 
lay  people,  The  Information  collected  as  analyzed  and 
Identified  by  three  major  categories  ol  information: 


(1) 

The 

now 

(2) 

The 

;3> 

The 

may 

TABLE  2 • 


perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  It 
operates . 

concepts  of  what  would  be  the  Ideal  system* 

opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
be  both  desirable  ana  feasible. 


STATES  WHERE  RESPONDENTS  PROVIDED  A DETAILED 
ASSESSMENT  OF  PERCEPTIONS  AND  CONCEPTUAL  IDEALS 
OF  RULES,  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  1 NT ERKEALAT I ON- 
SHIPS  AMONG  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES  PROVIDING 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


i. 

Arkansas 

9. 

Mississippi 

2. 

Colorado 

10. 

Oklahoma 

3. 

Delaware 

11. 

South  Carolina 

4. 

Idaho 

12. 

Tennessee 

5. 

leva 

13. 

Utah 

6. 

Kansas 

14. 

Washington 

7. 

Maryland 

15. 

West  Virginia 

8. 

Minnesota 

16. 

Wisconsin 
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It  was  the  Intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps  and 
overlaps  among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service 
in  the  State.  The  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  each  of  the  sixteen  States  identifies  the 
perceptions  and  opinions  pertaining  to  the  roles,  responsi- 
bilities and  interrelationships  among  those  institutions 
and  agencies  providing  occupational  education.  The  report 
is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
responses  to  questions  about?  (1)  Foundation,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the 
following  outcomes  seemed  possible: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the 
educational  structure  of  the  States  studied. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  "gaps?1  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 

In  the  sixteen  States,  data  was  gathered  from  a sample  of  each 
State’s  citizenry.  The  data  was  gathered  by  means  of  a Group 
Interview  Guide!  and  the  findings  presented  here  are  organized 
to  reflect  a report  which  was  given  to  each  of  the  participating 
States.  The  identity  of  each  State  report  has  been  intentionally 
concealed.  The  findings,  however,  have  been  modified  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  an  obvious  identification  of 
the  states  involved.  The  sixteen  State  reports  herein  reported 
include  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides,  which  identify  perceptions  and  opinions  pertaining  to 
roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships  among  those 
institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 

The  State  reports  are  organized  in  four  sections  to  be 
descriptive  of  responses  to  questions  about:  (I)  Foundations, 

(2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change. 

Also  included  is  a tabulation  of  personal  data  of  the  sample 
drawn  from  each  State. 

An  overall  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  sixteen  State  group 
interview  data  is  reported  tirst,  followed  by  findings  for  each 
of  the  sixteen  States. 


*Note  Appendix  A. 
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a.  Overall  Summary  of  Findings  In  Sixteen  States 

This  research  Investigated  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  state  education  agencies  and/or  Institutions,  Data 
was  collected  from  Croup  Interview  Guides  distributed 
to  912  individuals  throughout  the  United  States,  A total 
of  598  c ues tionnaires  were  returned  and  tabulated.  This 
was  65*6%  response.  Four  of  the  States  (Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina)  were  polled  during 
a group  session,  and  are  indicated  with  a one-hundred 
percent  return  in  the  following  Table, 


TARLE  3.  PART tCl FATING  STATES,  PERCENT  OF  RETURN  AND  PERCENTAGE' 
RESPONSE  PER  STATE, 


STATE 

NUMBER  OF 

PERCENT  OF 

PERCENT  OF 

PARTICIPANTS** 

RETURN 

TOTAL  RESPONSE 

Arkansas  * 

42 

100 

7.0 

Colorado 

28 

47 

4.7 

Delaware  * 

54 

100 

- 

9.0 

Idaho 

41 

58 

6.8 

Iowa 

31 

47 

5.2 

Kansas 

30 

52 

5.0 

Maryland  * 

56 

100 

7.4 

Minnesota 

38 

53 

6.4 

Mississippi 

11 

52 

1.8 

Oklahoma 

38 

57 

6.4 

South  Carolina  * 

50 

100 

8.4 

Tennessee 

31 

60 

5.2 

Utah 

30 

44 

5.0 

Washington 

22 

52 

3.7 

West  Virginia 

42 

72 

7.0 

Wisconsin 

54 

69 

9.0 

598 

65.6 

* Questionnaires  collected  during  group 
**  912  questionnaires  distributed. 

Interview  acialons. 

An  effort  was  made  to  Include  the  opinion*,  perceptions,  etc., 
of  a whole  base  of  "lay"  Individuals,  This  represents 
approximately  twenty-six  percent  (26X)  of  the  total  sample. 
This  percentage  does  Include  housewives,  professional  men, 
labor  leaders,  representatives  of  comerce,  snd  government. 

The  following  Table  presents  a summary  of  the  personal 
data  of  the  participants. 


TABLE  <i.  PERSONAL  UaTA  TABULATION 


SIXTEEN  STATE  SURVEY 
PERSONAL  DATA  TABULATION 


Number: 598* 


Under  40 

O 

i 

o 

| Over  50 

x 

u 

to 

x 

00 

o 

rH 

0 

0 

X 

u 

60 

U 

rH 

rH 

o 

V 

u 

u 

60 

a 

Q 

O 

Age 

140 

218 

237 

X 

a 

0 

0? 

to 

X 

60 

T-t 

X 

L> 

O 

a 

0 

\/> 

60 

rH 

rH 

0 

u 

Highest  Education 
Level  Completed 

2 

18 

67 

509 

0 

2 

Local 

State 

Other 

Are  you  now  a member 
a Bor.rd  of  Education? 

of 

533 

19 

29 

8 

0 

Local 

j State 

u 

u 

JC 

u 

o 

Are  you  now  a member 
of  an  Advisory  Board? 

418 

35 

102 

35 

Previous  Work  Experience:  Frequency 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  Include  employment  In  education) . 6? 

(2)  Agriculture  Production.........* ^ 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor,... 9* 

(4)  Sales 107 


Mean  No. 
Years 


11 


(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial. 


clerical,  etc.) 

(6)  Craftsman . * *09 

(7)  Service  Occupations. • ^7 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer ^ 

(9)  Military *7? 

(10)  Housewife *1 

o 


4 


6 


3 


3 


5 


16 


11  sections  do  not  add  up  to  598  due  to  questionnaire  response,  deflcler 
lea > unanswered  Items,  etc*  . a 

bl 


PERSONAL  UATA  TABULATION  (Cont.): 


Aproxtmate  number  of  years  of 
teacning  experience  in: 


Frequency 


a.  General  Education .....  218 

t>.  Vocational  Education.  » • • 1 34 

Ci  both  Areas... 96 


Mean  No. 
Years 


12 


11 


18 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in: 


F equency 

a*  General  Education* 173 

b.  Vocational  Education,.* 152 

c*  both  Areas 67 


Mean  No* 
Years 


13 


9 


21 


Urban  Area* 

Wnere  have  you  lived  most  in  your  life?*,****  256 

Wnere  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?.  290 


Rural  Area** 
337 

301  


* Population  over  50,000 
**  Population  under  50,000 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  reveaU  many  factors  useful  to 
tne  reporting  of  this  data.  The  aa^le  if  highly  educated, 
represents  a wide  range  of  previous  work  experience,  *nd  many 
collective  years  of  teaching  experience.  This  sample  should 
be  highly  knowledgeable  about  the  processes  and  problems  of 
occupational  education*  Their  perceptions  into  the  areas 
Investigated  in  this  research  should  be  considered  as  highly 
insightful. 
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r sections  to  be 


(1)  Foundations 

(2)  Coordination 

(3)  Policy 

(4)  The  Process  of  Change 

The  findings  will  be  reported  in  tabular  form  and  the  collected 
narrative,  open-encied  responses  will  be  summarized.  Major 
findings  will  be  presented  but  the  major  conclusions  and 
recommendations  will  be  discussed  in  a latter  portion  of  this 
report . 


(1)  Foundation  for  the  States*  Educational  Systems 

The  foundation  for  a staters  educational  system 
includes  the  legal  statutes  enacted  by  its 
legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  its 
respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions, 
its  respective  roles  and  responsibilities  and  the 
way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies 
and  institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this 
section  of  the  research  were  directed  toward  • 
obtaining  respondents1  perceptions  regarding  these 
aspects  of  the  educational  program. 

(a)  State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  appears  to  be 
fairly  typical  throughout  the  country.  All 
agencies,  with  the  exception  of  a state 
education  coordinating  unit,  were  mentioned 
by  sixty-seven  percent  (67X)  or  more  of  the 
sample.  This  section  discussed  the  official, 
legal  descriptions  of  the  states*  organization 
for  education;  and  these  perceptions  are  further 
support  of  the  fairly  uniform  patterns  of 
operation  for  the  administration  or  legal 
structure  of  the  states*  education  agencies. 


ERIC 
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lAhLE  5*  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTED  IN  THE  STATES1 
EDUCATION  SVSTEHS. 


N - 159 
LAY 

t.  X 

H • 439 
PROFESSIONAL 

1 X 

H - 598 
TOTAL 

# X 

State  Board  of  Education 

142 

89 

405 

92 

547 

91 

State  Department  of  Education 

150 

•94 

428 

97 

578 

97 

State  Vocation  Division  and/or 
Agency 

148 

93 

422 

96 

570 

95 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

146 

92 

423 

96 

569 

95 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  District 

109 

69 

319 

73 

428 

72 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

141 

89 

414 

94 

555 

93 

Technical  Institutes 

117 

74 

317 

72 

434 

73 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

141 

89 

380 

87 

521 

87 

State  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

108 

68 

291 

66 

399 

67 

Public  4-year  Colleges 
and  Universities 

150 

94 

413 

94 

563 

94 

State  Education  Co-ordinating 
Unit 

45 

28 

159 

36 

204 

34 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disagreement 
between  the  two  main  categories  of  respondents 
(lay  and  professional)  on  any  item.  The 
data  Indicate  that  changes  in  the  laws  or 
statutes  Is  needed*  A large  majority  (83X) 
of  the  sample  favored  changes  In  existing  laws 
to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students, 
to  '"etnove  unnecessary  duplications , and  to 
Improve  efficiency  and  economy.  However,  the 
data  presented  in  the  following  Table  does  not 
Identify  these  desired  changes  with  any  single 
State  agency* 


TABLE  6.  AWARENESS  UE  A NEED  EOS  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  UR  LAVS  TO  MAKE 
EDUCATION  MORE  PERTINENT,  TO  REMOVE  DUPLICATION,  ETC. 


U = 

133 

N « 

364 

N = 

49  7 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

9 

X 

9 

X 

if 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

55 

41 

143 

39 

198 

40 

State  Department  of  Education 

68 

51 

169 

46 

237 

4b 

State  Vocation  Division  and/or 
Agency 

• 58 

44 

174 

48 

2 32 

47 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

51 

38 

14  7 

40 

198 

40 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  District 

44 

33 

122 

34 

166 

33 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

6? 

50 

155 

43 

222 

45 

Technical  Institutes 

37 

28 

118 

32 

155 

31 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

55 

41 

162 

45 

217 

44 

State  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

37 

28 

102 

28 

139 

32 

Public  4-year  Colleges 
and  Universities 

41 

31 

101 

28 

142 

29 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

41 

31 

90 

25 

131 

26 
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(b)  Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 


Nearly  eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  respondents 
said  they  were  aware  of  a need  for  change  in  the 
apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  o i the  variou 
educational  agencies.  The  data  indicate  that 
changes  are  desired  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  public  secondary  schools. 


TABLE  7.  DESIRED  CHANGES  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  STATE  AGhNCIES 
A^ii)/OR  INSTITUTIONS. 


N 

- 125 

N - 

350 

N - 

475 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

I 

X 

# 

X 

# 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

49 

39 

144 

41 

193 

41 

State  Department  of  Education 

59 

47 

179 

51 

238 

50 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency 

41 

33 

168 

48 

209 

44 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

64 

51 

20C 

57 

264 

56 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  Districts 

35 

28 

102 

29 

137 

29 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

50 

40 

140 

40 

190 

40 

Technical  Institute* 

37 

30 

98 

28 

135 

28 

Cocna unity  or  Junior  Colleges 

45 

36 

151 

43 

196 

41 

State  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

33 

26 

85 

24 

110 

25 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

51 

41 

134 

38 

185 

39 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

16 

13 

49 

14 

65 

14 
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No  other  agencies  were  identified  by  more  t lan  one- 
half  of  the  sample  as  needing  changes. 

The  narrative  comments  were  especially  critical  of 
the  public  secondary  schools.  Numerous  specific 
comments  were  directed  to  lack  of  adequate  vocational 
counseling,  limited  curriculum  offerings,  the  need 
for  comprehensive  high  schools,  the  elimination  of 
small  high  schools,  and  a more  practical  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  non-college  bound  students. 

An  examination  of  the  narrative  comments  related  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  failed  to  reveal 
any  marked  trend  of  opinion.  The  comments  were 
extremely  difficult  to  classify.  However,  it 
appeared  that  overall  State  plans  are  needed  to  give 
direction  to,  and  provide  coordination  for  the  varying 
agencies  concerned  with  occupational  education.  The 
entire  topic  of  coordination  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  report.  The  importance  of  goals  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education  can  be  summarized  by 
this  questionnaire  quotation: 

11 ...  probably  the  State  Board  of  Education 

could  present  guidelines  for  implementing 
courses  of  study  in  academic  subjects 
that  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
those  students  who  do  not  go  to  college. 

It  seems  to  me  this  emphasis  should  come 
before  a concentration  on  area  vocational 
schools  and  other  post-high  school 
institutions.  Local  school  districts 
should  consider  making  courses  of  study 
relevant  to  student  needs. ,r 

This  quotation  and  others  of  a similar  nature 
points  out  the  problem  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
each  of  the  State  agencies  as  a separate  entity. 

The  agencies  are  interrelated,  just  as  the  problems 
of  philosophy  and  objectives  are  interrelated. 
Considerable  evidence  exists  that  many  aspects  of 
the  public  high  schools  are  of  concern  to  the 
general  sample. 
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(c)  Roles  and  Responsibilities 


A large  majority  of  the  sample  (75%) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a need 
for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  various  agencies  and  institutions. 


TABLE  8.  AGENCIES  NEEDING  CHANGES  IN  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


N 

- 116 

N - 

341 

N - 

457 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

t 

X 

# 

X 

* 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

50 

43 

126 

37 

176 

39 

State  Department  of  Education 

49 

42 

182 

53 

231 

51 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency 

42 

36 

176 

52 

218 

48 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

52 

45 

172 

50 

224 

49 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  Districts 

30 

26 

80 

24 

115 

25 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

43 

37 

149 

44 

192 

42 

Technical  Institutes 

33 

28 

101 

30 

134 

29 

Cotmnunity  or  Junior  Colleges 

39 

34 

151 

44 

190 

42 

State  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

34 

29 

76 

22 

110 

24 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

42 

36 

147 

43 

189 

41 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

16 

13.8 

46 

14 

62 

14 

o 
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The  State  Department  of  Education  was  agaii 
identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample 
as  needing  changes  in  roles  and  responsibilities. 
However,  the  public  secondary  schools  were  singled 
out  by  one-half  of  the  professional  sample.  Many 
specific  comments  were  provided  which  offer  insights 
into  the  problem.  These  comments  dealt  largely 
with  the  problems  of  communication  and  methods 
whereby  better  coordination  of  resources  and  talents 
might  result  in  better  program  planning  by  both 
agencies . 


(2)  Coordination 

Coordination  of  agencies  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a difficult  problem  in  any  organization.  Coordi- 
nation in  this  discussion  refers  to  relating, 
allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and 
organizational  functions  among  (or  between)  the 
respective  educational  agencies  and  Institutions 
in  the  states  studied. 

Many  agencies  are  currently  charged  with  the 
coordination  of  the  administration  and/or  operation 
of  two  or  more  other  agencies.  Nearly  eighty  percent 
(80%)  of  the  sample  reported  that  such  agencies 
existed.  However,  an  examination  of  written  comments 
from  the  sample  indicates  that  some  confusion  exists 
due  to  this  responsibility  of  coordination.  Even 
though  its  existence  was  reported,  more  than  seventy 
percent  (70%)  of  the  sample  Judged  current  statewide 
coordination  and  articulation  of  occupational 
education  programs  as  being  ineffective.  The  various 
State  boards  have  assigned  responsibilities  for  other 
agencies,  However,  as  one  respondent  stated: 

"...  boards  are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
too  many  State  programs  to  be  really  effective  with 
their  limited  budgets  and  personnel."  Preliminary 
ateos  in  the  formation  of  an  overall,  Statewide 
coordination  agency  were  reported  several  of  the 
states.  Currently,  a Coordinating  Body  has 
jurisdiction  or  coordination  responsibility  over 
those  agencies  listed  In  the  following  Table. 
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TABLE  9.  AGENCIES  AND/OR  INSTITUTIONS  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY 
ANOTHER  AGENCY. 


N 

- 128 

N - 

340 

H - 

468 

LAY 

PROFESSIONS 

TOTAL 

# 

% 

# 

Z 

# 

Z 

State  Board  of  Education 

46 

36 

142 

42 

148 

32 

State  Department  of  Education 

55 

43 

140 

44 

205 

44 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency 

68 

53 

185 

54 

253 

54 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

55 

43 

154 

45 

209 

45 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  Districts 

3? 

29 

103 

30 

140 

30 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

62 

48 

172 

51 

234 

50 

Technical  Institutes 

38 

30 

119 

35 

157 

34 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

59 

46 

146 

43 

205 

44 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

23 

18 

61 

18 

84 

18 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

52 

41 

132 

39 

184 

39 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

9 

7 

32 

9 

41 

9 

The  coordination  of  all  State  agencies  concerned 
with  education  by  a State-level  Education 
Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an 
organizational  concept  examined  In  this  research. 
Over  sixty  percent  (S0.54X)  of  the  sample 
favored  this  concept.  They  felt  the  Coordi- 
nating Body  should  have  jurisdictional  or 
coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies  listed 
In  the  following  Table: 
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no 


TABLE  10.  PROPOSED  JURISDICTION  OF  COORDINATING  BODY 


N 

- 159 

» - 

439 

H - 

598 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

* 

X 

1 

X 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

67 

42 

176 

40 

243 

41 

State  D*p*rtment  of  Education 

87 

55 

235 

54 

322 

54 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agen  :y 

95 

60 

255 

58 

350 

59 

Fublic  Secondary  Schools 

95 

60 

229 

52 

324 

54 

County  or  Intermediate  Education 
Diatricts 

68 

43 

182 

41 

250 

42 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

101 

64 

258 

59 

359 

60 

Technical  Institute* 

81 

51 

239 

54 

320 

54 

Community  or  Junior  Collegeo 

88 

55 

265 

60 

353 

59 

State  Bcjrd  of  Higher  Education 

65 

41 

176 

40 

241 

40 

Public  4-year  Colleges  nod 
Universities 

81 

51 

24  2 

55 

323 

54 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

40 

25 

88 

20 

128 

21 

, - . 

. .... 

A great  deal  of  conflict  exists  in  many  states 
regarding  the  formation  or  creation  of  a Super 
Board.  Respondent s . in  this  research  also  expressed 
concern  over  investing  too  much  power  in  one  single 
board  or  agency.  Narrative  comments  from  the 
sample  did  not  support  the  idea  of  a Super  Board, 
but  an  overall  Coordinating  Council,  advisory  in 
nature,  received  strong  support  throughout  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  questionnaire.  It 
appears  that  the  sample  felt  better  coordination 
would  result  in  better  utilization  f resources 
to  lisplc^'.rt  programs  of  occupational  education. 
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rt>«  following  Tabic  th*  noabor  o£ 

ro3pondc»u*  who  re^rf.ad  thst  a Coordinating 
Body  have  arti  d)ooM  ha  ye  a orrticuJer 

r^spfl'^^inty,  £^3  rleo  vh*  tnj>?ricai 
decree  * or  locraar.c  In  true  otrti'iuier 
authority  os  perA.civ^d  by  Briber®  of  the 

HJRpU  . 


Aim  ?®o>Wr.;»  fxsPoviihri.ij-iKs  ok  possible 

c-X)kj>i>JATih\;  body 


EVoec 

3uOuld 

* Kvt>ericel 
Jncrea.e«  tmzr  « 

Fciicy-HOrlnt 

2H 

234 

20 

Fi>fr<#  I>itcr«irutloo  or 
CcvrOkAtlgn 

205 

246 

Staff la*  (Qji  Ilf  lc*t  loa*  , 
K<^irt|  Salaries,  ate. 

no 

136 

4 

F lulling 

236 

261 

23 

fretting 

149 

204 

45 

C^.oalcAtloa* 

179 

263 

M 

\llocatioo  (Subject 
K*U*-r  Specialties) 

165 

210 

43 

E&rollatata  (Type  *rd  Huttbcr) 

111 

136 

25 

CunlcoK«w  Allotacicoa 

132 

182 

50 

Ix^cAt loo  ci  Building* 

107 

144 

37 

Type  of  Bulldinga 

106 

119 

11 
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Does 

Should 

* Numerical 
Increase  Decrease 

Supporting  Service*  (Such  as 
Printing,  Duplicating, 
Purchasing,  Machine-Data 
Processing) 

79 

146 

67 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information 

182 

248 

66 

Setting  Goals  in  Education 

191 

273 

82 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 
in  Education 

112 

220 

108 

Implementation  of  Methods, 
Curricula,  Programs,  Materials 

90 

138 

48 

Research  Activities 

J 50 

257 

107 

Teacher  Education 

130 

199 

69 

Development  of  Specific 
Programs 

114 

135 

21 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 

147 

231 

84 

Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment 

126 

237 

111 

Planning  and  Developing  Nev 
Educational  Programs 

139 

210 

71 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  vith  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature 

121 

225 

104 

Suggesting  Legislative 
Improvement 

191 

273 

82 

Conduct  Research 

140 

218 

78 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Fxpanslon  Plans 

130 

234 

84 

o 
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Does 

Should 

* Numerical 
Increase  Decreiae 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Procesaing  Services  and 
Facilities 

87 

212 

125 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests 

195 

214 

19 

Common  School  (K— 12) 
Education 

123 

167 

44 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

166 

223 

57 

Public  Poat-High  School 
Education 

141 

209 

68 

Coordinating  Public  Community 
College  Education 

116 

229 

113 

Four-Year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

149 

199 

50 

Prescribing  or  Determlnir'; 
Courses  of  Study 

97 

100 

3 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 

65 

91 

26 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or 
Reorganizing  School  Districts 

97 

167 

70 

Allocating  Curriculum 
Responslblllt les 

79 

137 

58 

Teacher  Certification 

154 

133 

21 

Articulatiou  of  Curricula 

80 

151 

7! 

An  examination  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  a 
Coordinating  Body  could  have  increased  responsibilities 
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Only  one  general  responsibility  was  identified  that 
should  be  decreased  from  its  present  status.  All 
other  items,  in  varying  amounts,  were  Judged  as 
needing  more  coordination  by  some  sort  of  Coordinating 
Eody.  Narrative  comments,  however,  suggest  some 
cautions.  For  example: 

"...The  idea  of  coordinating  overall  State 
educational  activities  would  demand  a 
great  deal  of  localized  study ...  Coordi- 
nation with  a great  amount  of  local 
control  and  local  responsibilities... 
local  responsibilities  at  various  levels 
should  be  coordinated  but  not  necessarily 
controlled . " 


(3)  Policy 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles 
and  guidelines  which  an  organization  and  its  personnel 
have  agreed  to,  and  are  expected  to  observe.  Written 
policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline  for  the 
direction  and  administration  of  any  organization. 

Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies,  in 
general,  are  not  readily  available.  Only  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  were 
judged  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having 
readily-available,  written  policy. 


TABLE  12.  AVAILABILITY  OF  BITTEN  POLICY 


N 

- 159 

N - 

439 

N - 

598 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

9 

X 

X 

# 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

64 

40 

244 

56 

1 308 

52 

State  Department  of  Education 

83 

* 52 

288 

66 

371 

62 

State  Vocational  HI, -^lon  or 
Agency 

66 

42 

280 

64 

346 

58 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

52 

33 

206 

47 

258 

43 

County  or  Intermediate  Education 
Districts 

30 

19 

92 

21 

122 

20 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

59 

37 

202 

46 

261 

44 

Technical  Institutes 

46 

29 

140 

32 

186 

31 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

59 

37 

157 

36 

216 

36 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

43 

27 

123 

28 

166 

28 

Public  A-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

63 

40 

190 

43 

253 

42 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

n 

8 

47 

11 

59 

10 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies 
and  the  policy-formulat ion  process  Itself  among 
State  education  agencies  appears  to  be  adequate. 
Although  there  is  a close  division,  fifty-four 
percent  (54X)  of  the  sample  responded  favorably 
to  this  aspect  of  the  policy. 
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lAliLL'  13.  PERCEIVED  STATUS  OK  POLICY  XSD  POLICY  FORMULATION  I ROC ESS. 


LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

Excellent  ........ 

2° 

13 

15* 

Satiefactory  ...... 

32 

41 

39  Z 

Inadequate  ....... 

39 

39 

39  Z 

Pqa't  Edov 

8 

7 

7 Z 

Mfny  comments  from  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
questionnaire  provide  valuable  insights  Into 
the  thinking  of  the  sample  regarding  the 
current  status  of  policy  availnbili ty . Some 
illustrative  comments  were: 

11 . . .basically  superficial  and  out- 
dated. . • 

...need  more  comprehensive  policies 
pulled  together  in  one  reference... 
too  many  policies  are  unwritten... 

...  Information  not  accessible...0 


(a)  Decision-Making 

Decision-making  in  education  is  highly  complex. 
A wide  range  of  variables  must  be  weighed 
carefully  during  the  process.  Among  the 
variables  to  be  considered  are  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  other  agencies  In  the  same 
general  field.  The  following  Table  summarizes 
the  perceived  consideration  of  this  variable 
when  State  agencies  are  raking  decisions. 
According  to  the  data*  State  agenclts  as  a 
group  usually  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
education  agencies  In  the  states. 
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TAbLL  14.  PERCEIVED  CONSIDERATION  OF 
DECISIONS 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Tiiae 

Soae times  

Usually  Does  Not  

Don't  Know  


OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN  MAKING 


LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL, 

28 

22 

23% 

26 

26 

25% 

26 

33 

31  X 

20 

19 

1S>  z 

(h)  Coordination  of  Policy-Making 

It  appears  that  the  coordination  of  policy 
fiaking  among  the  agencies  is  perceived  as 
being  satisfactory. 


TAbLr.  IS.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  COORDINATION  OF  POLICY  MAKING  AMONG 
AGENCIES 


LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

Excellent  

20 

11 

14;; 

Satisfactory  

33 

46 

42  j; 

Inadequate  . „ 

35 

36 

365; 

Don't  Know  

12 

7 

a;: 

(c)  Policy  Distribution 

No  State  education  agency  appears  to 
regularly  and  systematically  distribute 
copies  of  their  policy  to  the  agencies  in 
education . 
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TABLE  It,  ACENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY 


N - 159 
LAY 

I X 

N - 439 
PROFESS IOMAl 

# Z 

N - 598 
TOTAL 

# X 

State  Board  of  Education 

41 

26 

157 

36 

198 

33 

State  Department  of  Education 

52 

33 

199 

45 

251 

42 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency 

43 

27 

176 

40 

219 

37 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

17 

11 

78 

18 

95 

15 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  Districts 

12 

8 

38 

9 

50 

8 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

22 

14 

101 

23 

123 

21 

Technical  Institutes 

18 

n 

5.7 

13 

75 

13 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

22 

8 

66 

15 

88 

15 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

14 

9 

42 

10 

56 

9 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

19 

12 

73 

17 

92 

15 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

10 

6 

25 

6 

35 

6 

Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample 
also  demonstrate  there  is  a need  for  a 
systematic,  orderly  exchange  of  the  policy 
of  State  education  agencies.  Several  written 
coTnments  stated  that  they  had  never  received 
copies  or  seen  statements  of  policy. 


(d)  Admini  strai.  Ion 

The  programs  or  administration  of  single  State 
agencies  did  not  appear  to  have  undesirable 
effects  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  aeked  to  identify,  by  agency,  if  programs 
interfered  with  one  another. 
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TABLE  17.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROGRAMS  OF  AGENCIES  WITH 
INTERFERING  OR  UNDESIRABLE  EFFECTS  ON  OTHER  AGENCIES. 


K 

- 159 

N - 

439 

N - 

598 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

# 

Z 

# 

X 

# 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

23 

14 

69 

16 

92 

15 

State  Department  of  Education 

27 

17 

94 

21 

121 

20 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency 

17 

11 

87 

20 

104 

17 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

28 

18 

59 

13 

87 

15 

County  or  Intermediate  Education 
Districts 

19 

12 

42 

10 

61 

10 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

21 

13 

85 

19 

106 

18 

Technical  Institutes 

9 

6 

55 

13 

64 

11 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

25 

16 

83 

19 

108 

18 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

16 

10 

59 

13 

75 

13 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and 
Uolversltiea 

34 

21 

94 

21 

129 

22 

State  Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

13 

8 

39 

9 

52 

9 

Very  small  percentages  resulted,  and  the 
narrative  comments  support  the  generalization 
that  programs  of  administration  of  State  agencies 
do  not  have  undesirable  effects  upon  other 
agenc les. 

A definition  of  administration  mus  ! concern 
Itself  with  many  distinct,  yet  overlapping 
components.  In  this  research,  administration 
was  defined  as  the  conduct  of  functions  such 
aa  planning,  financing,  policy  application  and 
so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  Identify 
areas  of  administration  In  need  of  Improvement. 


ERIC 
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TAbLS  18.  AREAS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  PERCEIVED  TO  BE  IN  NEED  OF  IMPROVEMENT 


i 

H - 159 
LAY 

* X 

N - 439 
PROFESSIONAL 

t X 

h - 598 
TOTAL 

# X 

Policy-making 

74 

47 

226 

51 

300 

50 

Policies 

65 

41 

198 

45 

263 

44 

Finance 

83 

51 

261 

59 

344 

58 

Staffing 

54 

34 

197 

45 

251 

42 

Planning 

67 

42 

255 

58 

322 

54 

Directing 

48 

30 

132 

30 

180 

30 

Coordinating 

91 

57 

301 

69 

392 

66 

Promoting 

51 

32 

188 

43 

239 

40 

Cocmin  tea  ting 

89 

56 

319 

73 

408 

68 

Research  Activities 

49 

31 

224 

51 

273 

46 

Supporting  Services 

41 

26 

181 

41 

222 

37 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

51 

32 

159 

36 

210 

35 

Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  five 
general  areas  of  administration  that  are  per- 
ceived to  be  in  need  of  improvement ♦ Narrative 
comments  throughout  the  data  vere  also  directed 
at  these  areas.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  with 
the  exception  of  finance,  that  the  identified 
areas  are  generally  the  variables  investigated 
in  this  research. 

Changes  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
education  agencies  that  might  improve 
occupational  education  programs  were  identified. 
Nearly  eighty-four  percent  (84X)  of  the  sample 
expressed  th2  opinion  that  certain  programs  were 
needed  and  not  currently  available.  Many 
specific  suggestions  were  provided,  and  these 
will  be  discussed  later. 
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Over  seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the  sample  stated 
they  could  Identify  programs  that  were  currently 
inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination*  shortness 
of  offerings,  and  the  entire  problem  of  providing 
meaningful  education  to  all  children  were 
representative  concerns  of  the  sample. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  duplication  of 
programs  even  though  a slight  percentage  advantage 
exists.  Slightly  more  than  halt  (50.67%)  of  the 
sample  felt  that  programs  or  courses  were  being 
unnecessarily  duplicated.  This  slight  a margin 
did  not  provide  a realistic  basis  for  a strong 
statement  regarding  duplication  when  the  narrative 
comments  were  considered. 


(4)  Process  of  Change  in  Education 

This  section  of  the  research  dealt  with  perceptions 
of  the  sample  in  regard  to  seven  basic  types  of 
r ivities  characteristic  of  the  change  process.* 

Pa* . .c ipants  identified  change  areas  that  were 
significantly  strong,  weak,  missing,  duplicated  or 
where  change  was  merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
Identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated  with 
the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to 
identity  activities  in  the  change  process  where 
change  might  be  needed.  The  following  Table  presents 
the  activities  and  percent  of  the  sample  identifying 
the  particular  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


* See  /ppendix  for  definitions. 
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XAbLL  19.  SECMLN1S  OF  Ci  LANGE  PROCESS  WHERE  CHANGE  IS  NEEDED . 


N - 

159 

N - 

439 

N - 

598 

LAY 

PROFESS  IONA!. 

' TOTAL 

# 

X 

# 

X 

« 

l 

Setting  Goals  in  Education 

105 

66 

301 

69 

406 

68 

Identifying  Problems  and 
Establishing  Priorities 

114 

72 

368 

84 

482 

81 

Conducting  Research 

71 

45 

300 

68 

371 

62 

Designing  New  Programs 

88 

55 

333 

76 

421 

70 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating 
Programs 

84 

53 

324 

74 

404 

68 

Publicizing  and  Dlssemina t ing 
Results  of  Field-Testing 
Strengths  and  Weaknesses 
in  Education  Programs, 

Methods  and  Materials 

89 

56 

327 

74 

416 

70 

Adoption  (Implementation) 
of  Education  Programs, 
Methods  and  Materials 

87 

55 

304 

69 

391 

65 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the 
various  State  agencies  was  also  Investigated. 

Five  State  agencies  were  identified  as  being 
Ir  need  of  change.  The  following  Table 
presents  this  data. 

The  data  presented  Indicates  that  a comprehensive 
attack  on  the  change  process  Is  needed.  All 
activities  In  the  change  process  are  in  need 
of  attention  by  most  State  agencies.  Narrative 
comments  identified  specific  weaknesses, 
field-testing  for  example.  It  is  essential, 
if  progress  Is  to  result,  that  change  is  made 
on  a systematic,  realistic  basis  with  a stron., 
base  of  support,  both  financial  and  knowledge. 
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XAiiLt  20.  ACEWCIE&  INVOLVED  IN  CHANGE  P ROCtSS  ACTIVITIES  PERCEIVED  TO  BE 
in  n t to  of  change 


N 

- 159 

N - 

439 

N - 

598 

LAY 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOTAL 

t 

X 

# 

X 

t 

X 

State  Board  of  Education 

87 

55 

261 

60 

348 

58 

State  Department  of  Education 

108 

68 

351 

80 

459 

77 

State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency 

102 

64 

341 

78 

443 

74 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

90 

57 

300 

68 

390 

65 

County  or  Intermediate 
Education  Districts 

54 

34 

165 

38 

219 

37 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

75 

47 

289 

66 

364 

61 

Technical  Institutes 

53 

33 

20  7 

47 

260 

43 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

52 

33 

193 

44 

245 

41 

State  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

36 

23 

127 

29 

163 

27 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

56 

35 

187 

43 

243 

41 

State  .Education  Coordinating 
Unit 

J 

18 

1 

11 

64 

15 

4 

82 

14 

O 

ERLC 


b.  Individual  State  Findings 

The  following  pages  include  the  findings  of  each  of  the 
sixteen  participating  states  in  the  research  concerning 
the  Organization  for  Education.  The  findings  are 
included  as  they  were  reported  to  each  state  and  have 
been  modified  only  when  such  findings  would  obviously 
reveal  the  identity  of  the  state. 
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(1)  Report  for  State  1 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Cuide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  education  institutions 
Is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities* policies,  organization  and  administration  of  a state's  education 
system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many  distinct  components 
with  both  distinct  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption,  dealing  with  (1)  occu- 
pational education  and  (2)  educational  activities  having  a direct 
influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  particularly  those  in  public  schools 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  1,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  i nter re lat ionshi ps 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 

The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the  response 
to  questions  about:  (1)  Kcuadat ions , (2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and 

(4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  following  will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issue1*  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among 
various  State  educational  agencies. 

i4)  The  ident f f lcation  of  "gaps"  in  educational 
responsibility  by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(S)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the 
overall  organization  for  education  In  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what  the 
general  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
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were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The 
information  gathered  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  categories  of 
information : 

(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it 
now  operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
nay  be  both  desirable  and  feasible. 

It  was  tiie  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps  and  overlaps  among 
the  many  educational  agencies. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


In  State  1,  forty-two  individuals  participated  in  a group  session  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  interview  guide.  Of  the  42,  only  eight 
individuals  were  under  the  age  of  forty.  Thirty-five  held  college  degrees 
and  the  remaining  seven  had  some  college  education.  The  group  was  divided 
almost  equally  regarding  location  of  work  and  where  they  had  lived  most 
of  their  lives--one-halt  the  sample  being  employed  and  living  in  a 
rural  area  and  the  other  half  employed  and  living  in  an  urban  setting. 

One  person  was  a member  of  a local  board  of  education.  Nine  indicated 
membership  on  various  advisory  boards,  with  seven  of  these  identified 
with  State-level  advisory  boards. 

Twenty-six  individuals  had  teaching  experience  with  eight  in  general 
education  only;  t,ie  remaining  eighteen  had  experience  in  both  general 
and  vocational  education. 

Twenty- f lve  individuals  reported  administrative  experience  evenly 
distributed  between  general  and  vocational  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATES  FWJCATION  SYSTFM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respective 
education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities and  tiie  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies  and 
Institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section  of  the  research  wore 
directed  to  obtain  respondents1  perceptions  regarding  these  aspects  of 
the  State  1 educational  program* 
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State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  1 is  typical  of  those  found  through- 
out the  country.  The  research  data  indicated  that  some  changes  might  be 
desirable.  A majority  (78.52)  of  the  sample  favored  changes  in  existing 
lavs  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove  unnecessary 
duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  21.  FERCLNT  FAVORING  CHANCE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF  STATE 
EDUCATION  AGENCY. 


STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY 


PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 
CHANCE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 24 

State  Department  of  Education  49 

State  Vocational  Division 33 

Publ  ic  Secondary  Sdwrisr 58 

County  or  IED  District * • 39 

Area  Vocational  School* 42 

Technical  Institute* 27 

Community  College* • • 39 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education  ...» 27 

Public  4-year  Colleges  and  Univeraitiae  30 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  18 


Public  Secondary  Schools 

k majority  of  respondent#  favored  revision  of  statutes  related  to  public 
secondary  schools.  Vhis  concern  was  also  reflected  in  the  narrative 
comments  that  were  solicited  by  this  research.  Concerns  expressed  fell 
into  three  main  categories:  (1)  Curriculum  snd  counseling,  (2)  Con- 

solidation or  reorganisation,  end  (3)  Fiscal  matters. 


Curriculum  and  Counseling 

Respondents  felt  that  students  should  receive  more  counseling,  more 
occupational  instruction,  and  the  alternative*  of  vocational  and 
technical  schools  explained  better  by  counselors,  k quote  from  one 
respondent: 

"...many  school  counselors  appear  to  be  degree  orientated." 
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School  counselors  are  in  a unique  position  to  provide  assistance  ti  high 
school  students  who  are  in  the  process  of  making  career  decisions.  Various 
alternatives  must  be  explained  to  the  many  students  who  are  not  college 
bound.  Curriculum  issues  identified  are  closely  related  to  the  counseling 
question.  Several  respondents  stressed  the  need  for  "comprehensive1*  high 
schools  and  strengthening  of  existing  programs  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  those  who  do  not  finish  high  school  or  go  on  to  college.  It  appears 
that  the  respondents  were  concerned  with  the  "relevancy"  of  the  education 
received  by  the  non-col  lege -bvjuiid  portion  of  the  high  school  population. 


Cons olidatlon  and  Ke^rganlzn t ion 

A number  of  respondents  provided  narrative  comments  concerned  with  the 
continuing  problems  of  smalt  schools,  and  their  ir ability  to  provide 
a comprel ensivc  program  ot  instruction  and  counseling.  Small  high  schools 
are  often  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  activities,  options  and 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  students  in  nearby,  comprehensive 
schools . 


Fiscal  and  Legal  Matters 

The  final  category  identified  by  respondents  was  concerned  with  tighter 
control  of  secondary  schools'  expenditure  of  funds,  acc red! tat ing 
procedures,  and  a clear  identification  of  the  function  and  authority  of 
the  State's  public  secondary  high  schools. 


State  Department  of  Education 

Nearly  one-half  (49  percent)  of  the  respondents  favored  a change  in 
existing  laws  regarding  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Many 
suggestions  were  offered  that  dealt  with  the  State  Department's  role  in 
relation  to  other  agencies.  For  example: 

"...establish  a division  in  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  assume  duties  presently  assigned  to  Intermediate 
Education  Districts  as  well  as  direct  supervision  of 
community  junior  colleges." 

Respondents  were  concerned  with  a general  upgrading  of  instructional 
services  to  all  areas  by  reorganization  and  change  in  fiscal  policy. 

A definite  need  was  suggested  to  redefine  areas  of  responsibility  for 
education  at  all  levels.  The  data  indicated  that  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  citizens  had  not  been  achieved. 
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Apparent  rMloso?,.y  and  Objectives 


A large  majority  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  aware  of  a need  for 
change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  various  educational 
agencies  in  State  1.  Eighty  percent  (80%)  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the 
State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only  about  six 
percent  (6%)  who  felt  a change  was  needed  in  philosophy  of  the  State 
Education  Coordinating  Unit  to  a high  of  seventy-six  percent  (76%)  who 
expressed  concern  with  the  public  secondary  schools.  This  indicated 
that  not  only  were  the  respondents  concerned  with  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  high  schools,  they  were  also  concerned  with  the  basic  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  state's  high  schools. 

The  narrative  comments  related  to  philosophy  and  objectives  were 
surprisingly  similar  to  those  on  the  previous  section  which  dealt  with 
laws  and/or  statutes.  Many  of  the  same  concerns  were  expressed,  only 
there  were  more  of  them  that  were  quite  explicit  regarding  counseling, 
curriculum  offerings,  the  need  for  comprehensive  high  schools,  the 
elimination  of  some  small  schools  and  a more  practical  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  non-co 1 lege-bound  student.  Several  comments  were  directed 
toward  the  importance  of  establishing  some  realistic,  long-range  goals 
as  opposed  to  a year-to-year  crisis-based  program. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  deep  concern  with  the  current  direction  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  in  State  1.  The  data  indicated  that  an  agreed** 
upon  philosophy  of  public  secondary  education  needs  to  be  established. 

Once  this  has  been  established,  the  necessary  laws  must  be  developed 
that  will  provide  a comprehensive  high  school  to  the  youth  of  the  State. 
Judging  from  the  response  received  in  this  research,  the  large  number  of 
small  high  schools  in  State  1 presents  a problem  that  must  be  solved. 

Neatly  one-half  of  the  sample  expressed  concern  with  the  apparent  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  An  examination  of 
the  narrative,  open-ended  coinments  regarding  this  agency  point  to  the 
need  for  a state  plan  that  would  give  direction  to  all  educational 
institutions  in  State  1,  and  provide  coordination  between  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  in  the  State.  (This  entire  natter  of 
coordination  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  this  report.)  The  Importance 
and  direction  of  goals  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  can  be 
Summarized  by  this  item  taken  from  a questionnaire: 

"...probably  the  State  board  of  Education  could  present 
guidelines  for  imp  1 enent ing  courses  of  study  In 
academic  subjects  that  will  more  nearly  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

It  seens  to  me  this  emphasis  should  come  before  a 
concentration  on  area  vocational  schools  and  other 
post-high  school  institutions.  Local  school 
districts  should  consider  making  courses  of  study 
relevant  to  student  needs/' 
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A suggestion  to  attack  this  problem,  that  also  strikes  at  a probable 
source  of  the  problem,  was  stated: 

"•..Lack  of  coordination  is  due  to  small  staffs  with  many 

responsibilities — insufficient  time  to  coordinate  areas...1' 

The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordin- 
ating Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in 
this  research.  Slightly  over  one-half  (55%)  of  the  State's  respondents 
favored  this  concept.  They  felt  that  the  Coordinating  Body  should  have 
jurisd ica t toua 1 or  coord inat ingau thot i ty  over  th*  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table. 


TABLE  23.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A COORDIN- 
ATING BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


Area  Vocational  Schools •••*••  96 

State  Department  of  Education 91 

State  Vocational  Division.... 91 

Public  Secondary  Schools 91 

Technical  Institutes 87 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 74 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 69 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities.............  65 

State  Board  of  Education..... 57 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 52 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 30 


There  seems  to  be  some  ccnflict  on  the  creation  of  a Super  Board.  Re- 
spondents expressed  concern  over  investing  too  much  power  in  one  single 
board.  The  idea  of  a Super  Board  did  not  receive  strong  support  in  the 
narrative  comments.  However,  the  concept  of  an  over-all  Coordinating 
Council,  advisory  In  nature,  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  respondents. 
It  appears  that  respondents  believed  that  better  coordination  would  resul 
In  a better  utilization  of  the  State's  resources. 

It  appeared  that  many  of  the  respondents  assumed  that  the  current  Coordi- 
nating Body  referred  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  it  is  cur- 
rently coordinated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  assumption  was 
then  used  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  Items  which  dealt  with  the 
coordinating  responsibilities  It  should  have.  The  following  table  sumnar 
izes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  that  the  Coordination  Body 
does  have  and  should  have  a particular  responsibility,  and  also  the  per- 
centage decrease  or  increase  in  that  particular  authority  as  perceived  by 
the  sample. 
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The  previous  quote  from  a questionnaire  points  out  the  problem  of  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  each  of  the  State  agencies  as  a separate  en  "y.  The 
agencies  are  interrelated,  just  as  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives are  interrelated.  Considerable  evidence  exists  that  the  public 
secondary  schools  in  State  1 are  of  concern  to  the  professional  leadership 
in  the  state.  Officials  of  these  schools  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  need  to  develop  a mutual ly-agreed-upon  set  of  guidelines  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  a larger  segment  of  the  State  1 high  school 
population. 


Roles  an_d_  Kesponsih  i _1  i ties 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
need  for  change  in  the  roies  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  age:.,  ies 
and  institutions  in  State  1.  One-half  or  more  of  the  respondents  identi- 
fied the  following  State  agencies  as  in  need  of  change: 

(1)  State  Department  ot  Education  (50/0. 

(2)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  (502), 

(3)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (542). 

(4)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (502). 

Specific  suggestions  were  offered  which  provide  additional  insight  into 
the  problem.  Two  representative  items  were: 

''...establish  and  promote  a plan  of  communication  within 
the  affected  agencies  to  provide  better  coordination 
of  the  total  efforts  and  thinking  of  involved  per- 
sonnel . 11 

"...better  coordination  between  State  agencies  to  allow 
students,  regardless  of  county  residence,  a choice 
between  college  preparatory  and  vocat Iona  1- type 
secondary  training  in  the  public  schools." 

These  quotes  are  presented  to  illustrate  the  continuing  concern  of 
residents  of  State  1 with  the  problems  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
data  indicated  that  there  is  great  concern  regarding  these  schools, 
and  the  roles  and  relationships  of  several  other  agencies  toward 
them. 


In  particular*  the  roies  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Vocational 
Division,  State  Department  of  Education,  and  area  vocational  schools 
were  crucial  in  the  minds  of  the  respondents.  These  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  already  discussed  public  secondary  schools,  were  identi- 
fied by  one-half  of  the  respondents  as  needing  changi.  There  appears  to 
be  a greater  need  for  directed  program  planning  that  will  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort  attention  and  resources. 
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Summary  of  foundation  for  the  State  rs  Education  System 


This  portion  of  the  research  focused,  on  the  foundation  for  the  State‘s 
educational  program.  This  included  legal  statutes,  philosophy  and  ob- 
jectives of  educational  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities,  and  the  way  such  areas  arc  allocated  among 
concerned  agencies  and  institutions.  Participants  were  asked  basically 
to  give  their  perceptions  of  specific  items  relating  to  existing  agencies 
and  to  suggest  desired  changes  and  modifications  in  the  present  operating 
pattern . 

One  fact  keeps  emerging  from  the  data.  Regardless  of  the  questionnaire 
item,  respondents  continued  to  identify  the  public  secondary  schools  as 
a source  of  prime  concern.  Whether  the  question  was  directed  at  roles 
and  responsibilities,  legal  statutes,  or  desirable  changes — concern  over 
the  high  school  emerged.  The  major  concerns  with  public  secondary  high 
schools  centered  around  many  aspects  of  the  cur r iculurn^ inadequate  counsel- 
ing for  vocational  educat ion, and  the  need  for  comprehensive  high  schools 
which  might  be  obtained  through  soine  reorganization  and  consolidation  of 
small  high  schools. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size.  In 
a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  1,  the  problem  of  coordination 
sssumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research  refers 
to  relating,  allocating  and  integrating  various  factors  and  functions 
among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State. 
This  might  involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum  and  many  other  related 
educational  matters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  1 are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire,  Eighty-six  (86)  percent  indi- 
cated that  such  an  official  agency  existed.  However,  an  examination  of 
written  comments  from  the  sample  indicated  that  some  confusion  exists 
regarding  the  existence  of  an  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
coordination  of  more  than  one  educational  agency.  Many  narrative  responses 
directed  themselves  to  particular  duties  of  single  agencies,  or  decried 
the  lack  of  such  a coordinating  agency.  A typical  response  was: 

"•••not  one  agency  to  do  this  In  fact.  Area  vocational 

schools  administered  under  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education.  Junior  college  programs  under  local  boards 
coordinated  in  certain  areas  by  CCIIEK  which  acts  as  State 
jc  board.  Teacher-training  institutions  still  another 
set-up. " 
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Mention  was  made,  however,  of  some  preliminary  steps  in  the  formation  of 
such  an  agency.  It  was  reported  that  a Coordinting  Body  presently  has 
some  Jurisdiction  and/or  coordinating  reponsibili ty  over  those  agencies 
reported  in  Table  22. 


TABLE  22.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THF  JURSIDICTION  OF  A 
STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  OR  SUPER 
BOARD. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education..... 36 

State  Department  of  Educaiion. 56 

Stace  Vocational  Division 50 

Public  Secondary  Schools 53 

Intermediate  Education  Districts....... 31 

Area  Vocational  Schools 50 

Technical  Institutes 39 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 31 

State  Board  of  Education 11 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  6 Universities...... 36 

State  Education  Coordinating  Uni  t 8 


Some  of  the  confusion  regarding  this  point  might  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  school  boards, for  example,  have  responsibility  for  elementary, 
secondary  and,  in  some  cases,  vocational  schools.  Also  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  assigned,  legal  responsibilities  for  the  operation  of 
many  programs  within  the  State.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  questionnaire 
response/1. . .State  Board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  too  many 
state  programs. " 

One  fact  emerged  from  the  data.  Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  there  is  currently  no  really  effective  Statewide  coordination  and 
articulation  of  the  several  areas  or  levels  of  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation. Even  though  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Vocation  Board 
are  the  same,  It  appears  that  a lack  of  coordination  exists.  This  does 
not  imply  that  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  does  not  attempt 
to  coordinate  programs  through  the  administration  of  vocat iona 1- technical 
funds,  but  the  problem  is  much  deeper  than  this  single  agency.  Respond- 
ents pointed  out  that  areas  of  responsibility  seem  to  be  poorly  defined, 
areas  appeared  to  be  operating  without  knowing  what  others  were  doing 
and  concurred  that  Improvement  was  definitely  needed.  As  one  person 
stated; 

11 . . .Community  colleges,  4-year  colleges,  universi ties--each 
operates  independently  of  each  other  in  programming  and 
any  coordination  between  these  and  the  other  levels  is 
accidental  or  by  good  management  assuming  unas&lgned  re- 
sponsibility." 
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TABLE  24.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTION*®. 
RESPONSI BILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 


COORDINATING  or  jurisdictional 
FESPONSIBILITY 

HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

THIS 

PERCENT 

INCREASE 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 

policy- Making - 

....19 

14 

15 

finance  Determination  of 
) Coordination 

14 

38 

jstaf  f lng * ........ 

18 

20 

planning * , 

i 

18 

9 

promoting 

14 

4 

program  Allocation * «•« 

13 

18 

Enrollments « 

4 

8 

33 

(curriculum  Allocations..... 

j 

10 

18 

Communications 

17 

13 

Cocation  of  Buildings . . 

7 

6 

. 

8 

Type  of  Buildings . . 

5 

17 

Supporting  Services 

Dissemination  of  Education 

. Information 

1 

5 

19 

15 

Setting  Coals  in  Education. ..... . 

21 

17 

i 

iField-Testing  and  Evaluation 
I In  Education 

15 

15 

Implenentatlon  of  Methods, 

Curricula,  Programs,  etc 

16 

33 

Research  Activities 

21 

27 

Teacher  Education 

16 

28 

Development  of  Specific 

Programs 

10 

5 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 

15 

30 

Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obataclaa  to  Goal  Attainment . . . 

14 

33 

Iti 


uo 


COORDINATING  OR  JUSRISDICTIONA1  UAS 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS 


SHOULD  percent  percent 

THIS  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Planning  and  Developing  New 

Educational  Programs. , e . . «... 

18 

20 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature..... 

.10 

15 

25 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement.. 

.15 

19 

12 

Conduct  Research 

18 

64 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Expana Ion  Plans 

17 

36 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data- 
Processing  Services  and  Facilities 

..8 

12 

20 

Review  Budget  Requests 

.16 

17 

3 

Common  School  CK— 12)  Education 

.11 

16 

19 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 

Technical  Education 

.14 

16 

7 

Public  Post-High  School  Education... 

..8 

15 

33 

Coordinating  Public  Community 

College  Education 

. $ 

14 

46 

Four-year  Colleges  and  Universities. 

. . A 

11 

46 

Prescribing  or  Determining 

Couraee  of  Study. 

.10 

7 

Covernlng  Internal  Management  of 
Other  Agencies  through  Policies... 

..4 

5 

11 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or  Re- 
organizing  School  Districts 

14 

65 

Allocating  Curriculum  Responsi- 
bilities  

8 

33 

18 


LC 


1 


■ill* 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITIES  THIS  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Teacher  Certification..... 14  12  S 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 5 11  37 

A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body 
should  have  increased  responsibilities  according  to  the  sample.  Few  re- 
sponsibilities were  identified  that  should  be  decreased  from  their  present 
status.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  determination  or  coordination 
of  finance  matters.  Other  items  identified  as  desirably  having  decreased 
responsibility  were  policy-making,  staffing,  buildings  (type  and  location), 
teacher  certification  and  program  development  and  prescription.  Many  of 
the  same  items  were  also  identifiable  in  the  open-ended  comments  furnished 
by  respondents.  It  appeared  that  the  State  1 sample  desired  these  particu- 
lar responsibilities  to  remain  the  prerogative  of  an  individual  institution, 
agency  or  board.  As  one  participant  stated: 

"«*«.The  idea  of  coordinating  overall  State  educational 
activities  would  demand  a great  deal  of  localized 
study. . .Coordination  with  a great  amount  of  local 
control  and  local  responslbili ties ...  local  respon- 
eibilitiea  at  various  levels  should  be  coordinated 
but  not  necessarily  controlled." 

Another  individual  stressed  the  Importance  of  advisory  coordination  to 
retain  an  element  of  local  control  and  Interest. 

The  largest  number  of  Items  In  the  above  Table  were  Judged  aa  needing 
more  coordination  by  a Coordinating  Body.  One  Item  in  particular  was 
directly  related  to  a previous  discussion  in  the  first  section  of  this 
report.  It  is  apparent  that  some  agency  needs  to  assume  the  responalbl li ty 
to  direct,  create,  merge,  consolidate  and/or  reorganize  existing  school 
districts.  This  was  Identified  as  a sixty-four  per  cent  increase  in  need 
for  Jurisdiction  of  coordination.  One  respondent  stated  the  problem  In 
these  worda: 

"•••To  oe,  many  of  our  (rural)  secondary  districts  suffer 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  equipment,  etc.,  while  metro- 
politan districts  provide  better  college  preparatory 
programs.  High  school  vocational  programs  seen  ade- 
quate In  three  or  four  highly  populated  areas  of  the 
State,  but  are  Inadequate  in  nearly  all  rural  areas*.  •" 
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Another  item  from  Table  24  that  warrants  discussion  is  the  conduct  of 
research.  Sixty-four  percent  (64/0  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Coordinating  Body  should  assume  more  responsibility  and  juris- 
diction over  the  conduct  of  research. 

Summary  of  Coordination  Data 


There  appeared  to  be  no  single  agency  in  State  1 at  the  present  time 
charged  vith  the  coordination  of  the  varied  agencies  with  educational 
responsibilities.  The  data  indicated  no  really  effective  Statewide 
coordination  and  articulation  of  the  several  levels  or  areas  of  vocational- 
technical  education.  Respondents  further  pointed  out  that  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility seem  to  be  poorly  defined,  certain  areas  appeared  to  be  oper- 
ating without  knowing  what  the  others  are  doing,  and  generally  concurred 
that  definite  improvement  was  needed. 

To  explore  the  concept  of  Statewide  coordination,  participants  were  asked 
if  they  favored  the  formation  of  an  Educational  Coordinating  Council,  or 
Super  Board.  Over  one-half  of  the  respondents  favored  this  idea.  However, 
they  were  reluctant  to  release  too  much  authority  or  too  much  power  to  a 
single  board.  Many  similar  qualifications  of  the  Super  Board  concept  were 
expressed  in  narrative,  open-ended  comments. 

Responsibilities  were  identified  that  a Coordinating  Body  currently  has, 
and  those  it  ideally  should  have.  Items  that  have  traditionally  been  left 
to  local  control,  (i.e.,  policy-making,  staffing,  buildings  (type  and  loca- 
tion], and  program  development  and  prescript  ion)  should  receive  less  coordin- 
ation and  Jurisdiction  from  a single  State  Coordinating  Agency.  The  most 
striking  proposed  curtailment  of  responsibility  would  be  those  areas  related 
to  fiscal  natters. 

A large  number  of  responsibilities  needing  more  coordination  on  a Statewide 
level  were  identified.  The  conduct  of  research  apparently  needs  ouch  more 
coordination  and  jurisdiction  than  it  currently  has.  One  other  item 
clearly  identified  as  needing  more  coordination  is  the  reorganization, 
urging,  and  creation  of  new  school  districts  from  existing  ones.  The  pro- 
blem of  small  school  districts  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  poi tion  of 
this  report  as  related  to  Foundation  for  Education.  It  can  be  concluded 
that  school  reorganization  in  State  1 was  of  real  concern  to  the  partici- 
pants in  this  research. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines  which 
an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and  is  expected 
to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline  for  the 
direction  and  governing  of  any  organization. 

Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies  in  State  1 are,  in  general. 


O 

ERIC 
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readily  available.  The  following  agencies  were  designated,  however,  as 
not  having  readi ly-available  written  policy: 

(1)  Internediate  Education  District  (14%), 

(2)  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  (24%). 

(3)  Conrunity  Colleges  (33%). 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (36%). 

The  perceived  status  of  the  education  policies  and  the  policy-f  ornru  lat  ion 
process  itself  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be 
slightly  inadequate. 


I AbLL  25,  OPINIO.*  OK  ADEQUACY  OK  AGENCY  POLICY  AND 
POLICY-  KO  RMLUwVT  ll)N 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Excellent 20 

Satisfactory 32 

Inadequate 46 

Don't  Know 2 


Only  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  sample  expressed  no  opinion  on 
this  question.  The  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  the  policy  or 
po)  icy-f ornulat ion  process  in  general  was  unsatisfactory.  Many  cort- 
nents  were  given  that  provide  a valuable  insight  into  the  thinking  of 
the  sample  regarding  the  current  status  of  policy  in  some  of  the  State 
education  agencies.  Some  illustrative  comments  were: 

"...sane  to  a limited  degree. . .basical ly  superficial  and  out- 
dated...one  of  the  large  weaknesses  of  the  State." 

"...need  more  comprehensive  policies  pulled  together  in  one 

bookie t ...  many  policies  unwritten  and  scattered  in  various 
documents ." 

"...Inadequate  as  far  as  continuity  is  concerned." 

"...make  information  more  accessible." 

"...those  existing  usually  not  readily  available,  vague,  in- 
complete, and  United  in  total  application," 
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It  appeared  that  each  State  agency,  and  particularly  those  identified 
previously  in  this  section  of  the  report,  should  make  a thorough  exam- 
ination of  their  existing  written  (and  unwritten  policy  as  to  their 
relevance,  applicability,  and  agreement  with  other  agencies,  and  with 
their  own  unique  realm  of  responsibility. 


Decision-Making 

Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  variables 
exist  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the  process  of  being  made. 
According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a group  usually  do  not  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other  educa- 
tion agencies  in  the  State. 


TABLE  2b.  PERCEPTION  OK  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DIMER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  9BRCSNT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 

Sometimes  

Usually  Does  Not  

Donr  t Know 

Written  comments  suggested  that  this  problem  night  be  a structural  ooa 
due  to  the  several  separate  boards  and  agencies  with  no  overall  State 
master  plan  spelling  out  broad  areas  of  responsibilities.  This  indicated 
that  lines  of  communication  between  the  many  State  agencies  need  to  be 
developed,  maintained,  and  utilized  in  the  decision-making  process.  One 
method  of  doing  this  formally  vas  discussed  previously,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  some  qualifications  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Super  Board  concept 
of  Statewide  coordination. 

It  appeared  that  the  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the  agencies  in 
State  1 vas  perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Tvo-thlrds  of  the  respon- 
dents expressed  a favorable  opinion  tovard  this  coordination  between 
agencies.  There  seemed  to  be  little  disagreement  vith  the  way  policy- 
making i*  carried  out  as  coayared  to  the  manner  in  which  decisions  ate 
made. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  State  agencies  have  readily-available  written 
policies,  few  of  them  appeared  to  regularly  and  systematically  distribute 
copies  of  their  policies  to  other  sgencies  in  education. 


H 

22 

36 

26 
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TABLE  2 7.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  OF 
OTuER  STATE  AGENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education...... ...........  48 

State  Department  of  Education... 5S 

State  Vocational  Division.. 31 

* Public  Secondary  Schools 12 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. 2 

Area  Vocational  Schools ' 31 

Technical  Institutes 24 

Community  Colleges 12 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 2 

Public  4 -Year  Colleges  and  Universities ....... . 19 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 7 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  respondents  also  demons t rat ed  there  Is 
need  for  a systematic,  orderly  exchange  of  the  policy  of  State  education 
agencies.  Several  written  comments  stated  that  they  had  never  seen 
statements  of  policies  from  other  agencies. 


Adminis  t ra  t ion 


The  programs  or  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  Identify,  by  agency,  if  their  program  interfered  with  others. 

No  more  than  twenty-six  percent  (262)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  agency.  The  narrative  cotments  supported  this  conclusion. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  defined  as  the  conduct 
of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  application  and  so  on. 
Participants  were  asked  to  identify  areas  of  administration  that  needed 
improvement . 
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TABLE  28.  PERCEPTION  OK  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN 
STATE  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA 


PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-making  48 

Policies lint . 41 

Finance.****!********.#*#** ............  79 

Staff  Ing * . * 57 

Planning 41 

Directing.#..** «.«.« 29 

Coordinating * 64 

Promoting * ..........  41 

Communicating  79 

Research  Activities ........  , 57 

Supporting  Services * 38 

Buildings  and  Equipment** 41 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  la  desired  in 
the  areas  of  finance,  communicating,  and  coordinating.  Other  areas 
receiving  mention  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  were  staffing  and 
research  activities.  The  problems  related  to  communications  and  coordi- 
nation have  previously  been  discussed,  but  the  Importance  of  these  two 
elements  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Finance,  of  course,  Is  always  of 
prime  concern  when  suggestions  for  improvements  are  solicited.  Narrative 
comments  throughout  the  data  were  directed  at  the  problem  of  staffing  and 
research  and  their  relation  to  finance  and  program  support.  Data  reported 
in  the  above  Table  are  no  exception.  Financial  support  of  the  education 
programs  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable  the  programs  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  administrative  services  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the 
State  and  Its  citizens. 


Changes  were  identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  Improve  vocational  education  programs.  Eighty-six 
percent  (86X)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  voca- 
tional, technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed 
and  not  currently  available.  Specific  suggestions  included: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Establish  community  colleges  in  more  areas. 

Provide  a variety  of  health  occupations  programs. 
Provide  more  technical  training  at  high  school  Level* 
Provide  a program  for  industrial  sewing. 
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Provide 


(5)  Provide  on-the-job  training. 

(6)  Expand  vocat ional-technica 1 schools  and  build  more. 

Seventy-four  percent  (74%)  of  the  sample  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination, 
research  in  curriculum,  shortness  of  offerings,  lack  of  facilities, 
small  school  districts,  and  the  complexity  of  the  entire  problem  of 
providing  a meaningful  education  to  all  children  were  representative 
concerns  of  the  group.  The  only  specific  program  mentioned  as  being 
inadequate  was  education  for  the  disadvantaged. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  or  courses 
currently  being  offered  at  more  than  one  place.  This  statement  was 
supported  by  sixty-seven  percent  (07;:). 


Summary  of  Policy  Data 

Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies  were  available,  in  general, 
to  other  education  agencies,  Some  State  agencies  were  Judged  by  res- 
pondents as  not  having  readi ly-availible  policies,  but  the  majority  of 
the  agencies  appeared  to  furnish  their  policies  on  request.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a need,  however,  for  State  education  agencies  to  systemati- 
cally distribute,  up-dal.e,  and  make  available  their  policies. 

An  evaluation  of  agency  policy  indicated  that  it  is  slightly  inadequate. 

In  general,  respondents  felt  that  the  process  of  policy  formulation  was 
satisfactory. 

State  agencies  In  State  l*  as  a group,  usually  do  not  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other  education  agencies 
when  making  decisions.  This  perception  indicated  Lhat  li'ies  of  communi- 
cation between  State  agencies  needed  to  be  further  developed,  maintained, 
and  utilized  in  the  dec i s ion-mak ing  process.  This  conflict  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  the  coordination  between  agencies  In  policy-making. 
Administrative  programs  of  varying  State  agencies  also  did  not  conflict 
or  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  other  State  agencies. 

Administrative  areas  were  identified  that  needed  improvement  according  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  sample.  These  were  finance,  communicating,  coordin 
ating,  staffing,  and  research  activities. 

Changes  in  roles  and  responsibilities  which  might  Improve  education  pro- 
grams were  solicited.  Some  specific  suggestions  for  change  were  d""awn 
f rota  the  data,  but  in  general,  the  small  number  of  suggestions  could  not 
be  interpreted  as  strong  support  for  any  one  program  or  a single  change. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  is  concerned  vith  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  Identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong* 
weak*  missing,  unnecessarily  ‘duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was 
merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions 
associated  with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  iden- 
tify activities  in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed. 
The  following  Thble  presents  the  activities  and  the  percent  of  respon- 
dents identifying  the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABU.  2'K  PERCENT  UK  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE 
IN  TtiE  ACT IVI'1  IPS  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 

CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES  CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Coals  in  Education*. 71 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities 66 

Conducting  Research 67 

Designing  New  Frograma  , 69 

f Field-Teating  and  Evaluating  Programs 72 

Disseminating  Information,. 74 

Implementation  of  Program* 64 


The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education  ag- 
encies was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the  change  process 
activities  in  which  change  is  needed  were  the  following: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education  (621). 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education  (74X), 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  (79X), 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (69X), 

(5)  Intermediate  Education  Districts  (361). 

(6)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (60X). 

(7)  Technical  Institutes  (55X). 


State  education  agencies  not  mentioned  were: 

(1)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges, 

(2)  State  Board  of  Higher  Education, 

(3)  Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities, 

(4)  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit, 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  percentage  of  respondents  iden- 
tifying a particular  agency  as  needing  change  in  one  or  more  of  the 
activities  in  the  change  process. 


Summary  of  Process  of  Change  Data 

The  data  presented  above  and  an  examination  of  the  narrative  comments 
presented  by  participants  point  out  the  need  for  a more  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  change  process.  It  appeared  that  all  activities  in  the 
process  of  change  were  in  need  of  attention  by  most  State  agencies. 
Narrative  comments  pointed  out  that  more  field-testing,  for  example, 
is  sorely  needed.  It  is  essential,  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  that  a 
coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational  education  be  established.  These 
goals  should  be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment.  Priorities 
must  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning  initiated  to  meet  these. 

As  new  programs  are  developed,  other  related  state  agencies  should  be 
made  aware  of  their  possibilities  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort,  resources  and  programs. 
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P e rsonal  Data  Tabulation 


Name  of  State ; State  j 


Under  40 

o 

in 

I 

5 

| Over  50 

A 

O 

to 

•Sj 

d 

.H 

o 

o 

4T 

o 

i) 

to 

V 

rH 

o 

V 

V 

u 

to 

o 

Q 

CJ 

Age 

8 

22 

12 

X 

4> 

0 

o 

CO 

to 

•£ 

«r< 

O 

0> 

U 

o 

CO 

to 

u 

rH 

rH 

0 

V 

Highest  Education 

0 

Level 

Completed 

0 

7 

35 

htvaber;  u? 


Are  you  now  a member  of 
a Board  of  Education? 


41 


Cl 

tc 
V 03 

3 £ 


Are  you  now  a member 
of  an  Advisory  Board? 


o 


32 


Previous  Work  Experience:  • Frequency 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  Include  employment  In  education) 5 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 3 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor.., 3 

(4)  Sales * 3 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.).* 3 

(6)  Craftsman 5 

(7)  Service  Occupations 2 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer 0 

(9)  Military 13 

; -1- 
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1 i 4 11 


iiean  Mo* 
Years 


18.8 


14.3 


-6JL 


JL2_ 


-L SL 


14. a 


JUL 


JLiL 


-luL 


Jfr.flL 


Persona]  Data  Tabulation  (cont.): 


Approximate  number  of  years  ol* 


teaching  experience  in; 

(*) 

(b; 

General  Education 

Frequency 

8 

Mean  No. 
Years 

9*9 

Vocational  Education.. 

. . U 

14*0 

(c) 

Both  Areas 

7 

21,3 

Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 

(a)  General  Education . 13 

(b)  Vocational  Education . . . . 12 

(c)  Both  Areas - , 2 


Mean  Ho. 
Years 

10.0 

13.4 

12.5 


Urban  Rural 

Area*  Area** 

Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life? 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been? 


21  21 

1L  21 


* Population  over  50,000 

**  Population  under  50,000 
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De: ini tlons 


Following  are  listed  a number  of  words  used  in  this  report;  they  are 
'defined  to  indicate  their  meaning  as  used  in  this  research* 


Adminis tra tion : Conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financings 

policy  application,  organizing,  staffing,  coordinating, 
communicating,  directing  and  promoting* 


Communicating; 

Consulting; 

Coordination; 

Directing: 

Disseminating: 


Giving  and  receiving  information  via  any  media. 
Advising,  recommending. 

Relating  and  integrating  various  aspects  of  programs 
and  projects. 

Instructing,  ordering  or  leading  to  achieve  goals. 

Distributing  information  concerning  methods,  materials 
and  curricula. 


Field-Testing  (Evaluation);  Critical  study  of  ideas,  materials  and 
methods  (appraising,  rating  and  examining). 

Financing:  Fiscal  planning,  managing,  allocating,  controlling  and 

securing  revenue. 

Foundation:  The  "Foundation"  for  the  state's  education  system  in- 

cludes the  legal  statutes,  enacted  by  the  Legislature, 
the  philosophy  and  obi ectlves  of  the  respective  educa- 
tion agencies  and  institutions,  their  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  way  such  areas  are  divided  or 
allocated  among  the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned. 


Goal  Setting: 
Implementing: 

Inter-Agency: 


Identifying,  defining  and  agreeing  upon  objectives. 

Putting  into  practice  or  adopting  methods,  materials 
and  curricula. 

Between  or  among  agencies  (contrasted  wltti  "intra-agency" 
meaning  within) . 


Law  or  Legal  Statute:  An  established  law  passed  by  a Legislative  body. 


Occupational  Education:  Whatever  education  is  needed  by  those  eight  out 

of  every  ten  students  who  wilJ  not  receive  a baccalaure 
eate  degree. 

Organizing:  Structuring  patterns  for  deployment  of  people  and  for 

their  activities. 


O 
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Philosophy  «ir J 0->1e:tlves:  The  general  principles  governing  and  deter-  1 

mining  what  the  agency  or  institution  tries  to  become 
ar.c  accomplish. 

Planning:  Devising,  designing  and  projecting  methods,  system, 

manner  or  arrangements  to  achieve  objectives. 

Policy  Formulation:  Identifying,  defining  and  establishing  agreement 

concerning  principles  and  guidelines  which  an  organi- 
zation shall  follow. 

Problem  Definition:  Identifying  obstacles  or  unsatisfactory  situations 

(including  finance,  methods,  materials,  curricula, 
administration,  training  and  progress)  which  interfere 
with  adequate  and  timely  attainment  of  goals. 

Program  Development:  Inventing,  devising,  and  refining  combinations  of 

methods,  materials  and  subject  matter. 

Promoting:  Stimulating  and  encouraging  activities  and  projects. 

Researching:  Seeking  new  or  better  methods,  materials,  procedure  or 

subject  matter. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities:  The  functions  which  the  agency  or  institu- 

tion is  supposed  to  fulfill,  and  the  part  which  it  plays 
or  fills  in  the  system  of  education. 

Staffing:  Selecting,  recruiting  and  placing  employees* 


Statistical  Research:  Analyzing  and  measuring  on  a quantitative  basis. 


(2)  Report  tor  State  2 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational  insti- 
tutions is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  an^ 
responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and  adninis t ra tion  of  a state’s 
educational  system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many  distinct 
components  with  both  separate  ,m<l  overlapping  responsibilities. 

Tills  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  (1)  occupa- 
tional education  and  (2)  other  educational  activities  having  a direct 
influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Croup  Interview 
Guides  from  State  2,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions 
of  respondents  pertaining  to  the  roles,  responsibilities  and  inter- 
relationships among  those  Institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupa- 
tional education.  The  report  is  organized  In  four  sections  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations, 

(2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change*  From  this 
focus,  the  following  will  result: 

(1)  Vhi2  identification  of  significant  issues  In  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  Identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  Tne  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various  State 
educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  "gaps"  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  Identification  of  the  current  status  or  the  overall 
organization  for  education  In  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
vhal  the  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  In- 
dividuals were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  Information  collected  was  analyzed  and  Identified  by  three 
major  catagories  of  information: 


(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  now 
operates* 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which  may 
be  both  desirable  and  feasible^ 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps  and  overlaps  among 
the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


In  State  2,  28  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires.  This  was  a 
forty-seven  percent  (472)  response.  Of  the  28,  only  ten  were  under  the 
age  of  40,  12  were  between  40  and  50,  and  the  remaining  six  were  50  years 
of  age  or  over.  Only  one  member  of  the  sample  did  not.  have  any  college- 
level  work.  In  fact,  24  held  one  or  more  college  degrees.  Only  three 
members  of  the  sample  indicated  they  were  members  of  boards  of  education 
at  either  the  local  or  State  level*  Nine  members  of  the  sample  indicated 
that  they  are  currently  numbers  of  an  advisory  board.  The  work  location 
of  the  sample  was  evenly  divided  between  rural  areas  and  urban  areas, 
v.fhereas  the  majority  of  the  sample  lived  in  a rural  area. 

Eighteen  members  of  t he  sample  reported  teaching  experience  In  both  general 
education  and  vocational  education,  separately,  while  five  members  of  the 
sample  reported  teaching  experience  in  both  general  areas.  Eighteen  Indi- 
viduals reported  administrative  experience;  hov;evcr,  only  one  person  in 
the  sample  reported  administrative  experience  In  both  vocational  and 
general  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  TILE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State’s  education  system  includes  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respec- 
tive education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies 
and  institutions  concerned*  Questions  in  this  section  of  the  research 
were  designed  to  obtain  respondents’  perceptions  regarding  these  selected 
aspects  of  the  State  2 education  program. 


State  Structure 


for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  2 is  typical  of  those 
out  the  country  except  there  is  a separate  and  Independent 
catlonal  education.  The  research  data  indicated  that  some 
be  desirable.  A large  majority  of  thesample  (97%)  favored 
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existing  lav/s  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove 
unnecessary  duplication,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy  and  to  fill 
existing  gaps. 


TABLE  30.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education... 44 

State  Department  of  Education 51 

State  Vocational  Agency 53 

Puhlic  Secondary  Schools 51 

County  or  I ED  District 26 

Area  Vocational  Schools 33 

Technical  Institutes 19 

Community  Colleges 55 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education. # # # # 44 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universiti tes 41 

State  Education  Coordinating  Uni  t.  15 


Four  agencies  were  Identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents 
as  needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis.  These  agencies 
were:  (1)  State  Department  of  Education,  (2)  State  Vocational  Agency, 

(3)  The  Public  Secondary  Schools,  and  (4)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 


Stste  Department  of  Education 

Concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
State  2 was  expressed  by  fifty-one  percent  (SIX)  of  the  sample.  Narrative 
comments  furnished  by  participants  offered  some  specific  comments 
related  to  this.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  report  on  them  since 
they  did  not  seem  to  fit  a particular  pattern  or  direct  themselves  to  a 
particular  topic.  One  concern,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  entire  problem 
of  coordination  of  effort  and  personnel.  This  was,  as  one  respondent 
etatea  in  his  narrative  response  to  the  questionnaire— "it  is  foolisn 
to  have  two  totally  separate  departments— one  Department  of  Education 
and  the  other  Occupational  Education.  They  are  both  trying  to  education 
the  secondary  youth  of  State  2." 
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State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency 


The  specific  responsibi  JLi  tics  of  the  State  Vocational  Agency  were  the 
concern  of  many  respondents.  Sixty-three  percent  (63%)  of  the  sample 
favored  a change  in  existing  laws  relating  to  this  agency.  Curriculum 
problems  related  to  the  State  Vocational  Agency  were  mentioned  speci- 
fically by  the  sample  in  their  narrative  comments.  This  data  supplied 
an  indication  that  greater  offerings  need  to  be  developed  in  this  area, 
and  the  State  Vocational  Agency  should  assume  more  of  a leadership  role 
in  accomplishing  this  objective,  better  direction  in  the  area  of  occu- 
pational education  is  clearly  needed  according  to  the  sample.  The  data 
suggested  that  more  meaningful  programs  must  be  developed  for  the  world 
of  work  which  students  will  meet  in  the  larger  society. 


Public  Secondary  Schools 

Specific  laws  and  statutes  relating  to  the  public  secondary  schools  were 
the  concern  of  flfty-rne  percent  (51%)  of  th*  sample.  This  percentage 
favored  a change  in  existing  laws  related  to  this  agency.  An  inspection 
of  the  narrative  comments  related  to  this  item  pointed  out  that  several 
members  of  the  sample  were  concerned  with  the  funding  of  the  State* s 
secondary  schools.  This  is  related  not  only  to  funding  for  the  general 
education  program,  but  also  for  specific  vocational-occupational  programs. 
Several  members  of  toe  sample  directed  their  narrative  comments  toward 
the  problem  of  increased  counseling  at  the  secondary  level,  and  also  new 
programs  to  provide  students  with  occupational  information. 


Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

Fifty-six  percent  (56%)  of  the  sample  was  concerned  with  the  legal  statutes 
of  community  or  junior  colleges  in  State  2.  An  inspection  of  narrative 
comments  furnished  by  participants  did  not  discover  any  specific  comments 
related  to  this  dissatisfaction  with  laws  and  statutes.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  report,  therefore,  since  there  is  a lack  of  specific  data  upon 
which  to  base  a discussion. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need  for 
change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  various  education 
agencies  in  State  2.  Eighty-six  percent  (86%)  of  the  sample  felt  that 
one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged 
from  only  about  eight  percent  (8%)  who  fait  a change  was  needed  in  the 
philosophy  of  technical  institutes,  to  i high  of  seventy-one  percent  (71%) 
expressing  a concern  with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Other 
agencies  in  State  2 identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as 
needing  change  in  their  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  included  the 


State  Board  of  Education,  the  public  secondary  schools , community  or 
Junior  colleges,  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  All  remaining 
State  agencies  were  not  perceived  to  be  in  need  of  changes  in  their 
basic  philosophy  and  objectives* 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A majority  of  the  sample  (89%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies 
and  institutions  in  State  2.  Several  agencies  were  identified  by  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  respondents  as  being  in  need  of  change.  These  agencies 
were:  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Agency,  public 

secondary  schools,  community  or  junior  colleges,  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  and  public  4-year  colleges  and  universities. 

A close  inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities indicated  a need  on  the  part  of  the  educational  agencies 
in  State  2 to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles  in  the 
overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action  initially  should 
focus  on  removing  duplication  of  effort  and  closer  attention  to  the 
resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Narrative  comments  mentioned  that 
competition  should  be  reduced  and  coordination  increased.  Directed  pro- 
gram planning  to  insure  that  overlapping  areas  are  eliminated  is  needed 
prior  to  the  development  and  assignment  of  specific  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities to  individual  agencies.  As  one  respondent  stated: 

"...Greater  understanding  between  the  various  agencies  and 
institutions  as  to  what  is  needed  in  teaching  and  train- 
ing, and  avoid  duplication  in  carrying  out  their  roles 
and  responsibilities.  Throw  out  the  old  roles  and  get 
them  up-to-date  with  t'ne  world  we  now  live  in.  I think 
this  applies  to  about  all  the  agencies  or  institutions." 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  role  in  any  organization  regardless  of  its  size.  In  a 
political  entity  as  complex  as  State  2,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research 
refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and 
and  functions  among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
in  the  State.  This  might  invlove  finance,  budgets,  curriculum  or  many 
other  related  educational  matters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  2 are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
two  or  more  education  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Elghty-tvo  percent  (82%)  of 
the  sample  indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies.  The  sample  appeared 
displeased  with  the  effect  of  the  Statewide  coordination  efforts.  This 


was  supported  by  the  finding  that  a isrge  majority  (78%)  of  the  sample 
reported  that  no  current,  effective  Statewide  coordination  and  articula- 
tion of  the  several  levels  of  vocational- technical-occupational  education 
exists*  Overl  pping  functions  and  the  need  for  specified  program  planning 
were  specific  items  mentioned  in  the  narrative  report*  A need  for  solid 
organizational  planning  embracing  all  education  to  make  it  interface  was 
a concept  mentioned  by  several  of  the  respondents*  Some  agencies  were 
mentioned  as  doing  a good  job  of  coordination.  However,  many  of  the 
narrative  comments  inferred  that  each  agency  seems  to  go  its  own  way  with 
its  own  board  and  does  not  always  coordinate  its  program  with  other  State 
agencies. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  body  presently  has  some  Jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  31.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A COORDINA- 
TING BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS* 


STATE  AGENCY 


PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education * 9 

State  Department  of  Education 9 

State  Vocational  Agency 7 

Public  Secondary  Schools * 22 

Intermediate  Education  Districts . . 9 

Area  Vocational  Schools * 52 

Technical  Institutes * * 30 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges.  * * * , 74 

State  Board  ot  higher  Education * 35 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  <£  Universities * 57 

State  Education  Coordinating  Uni t* 4 


The  coordination  ot  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Educational  Coor- 
dinating Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored 
in  this  research.  Seventy-five  percent  (75%)  of  the  respondents  expressed 
a favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept*  They  felt  that  the  Coordina- 
ting Body  should  have  Jurisdicatlonal  or  coordinating  authority  over 
the  agencies  listed  in  the  follcving  Table: 
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TABLE  32.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICATION 
OF  A STATE- LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

agency  percent  favoring 

COORDINATION 


Area  Vocational  Schools 72 

State  Department  of  Education 64 

State  Vocational  Agency 68 

Public  Secondary  Schools •••••••• 64 

Technical  Ins  titutes . . * . 54 

Intermediate  Education  Districts...... 30 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges., 75 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 72 

State. Board  of  Educati on. • * ••••.«• • 64 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education...... 68 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit... 32 


An  examination  of  narrative  data  relating  to  this  Table  appeared  to 
support  the  idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather  than  a Super  Board 
with  controlling  administrative- type  responsibilities.  The  sample 
appeared  to  feel  that  there  was  a need  for  additional  coordination 
to  avoid  the  duplication  of  effort  and  so  on;  but  the  formulation 
of  a Board  might  lead  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  power  being  centered 
in  one  agency.  The  importance  of  a definite  prescribed  role  for  this 
Board  to  follow  was  mentioned.  Respondents  felt  that  another  Board 
competing  with  an  already  existing  BoarU  or  Boards  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  overall  impression,  however,  is  that  respondents  per- 
ceived that  improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  would  result 
from  the  formation  of  some  form  of  State  Education  Coordinating  Council. 
An  inspection  of  ths  above  Table  shows  that  one-half  or  more  of  the 
sample  felt  that  virtually  eveiy  State  agency  in  State  2 should  be 
under  the  coordination  or  Jurisdiction  of  an  overall  Coordinating  Body. 

The  following  Talbe  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  definitely  does  have  and  should_have_  a partic- 
ular responsibility.  This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  Inc re_ase 
or  decrease  in  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived 
by  the  sample  in  State  2, 
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TABLE  33.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A 

COORDINATING  OK  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

COORDINATING 

HAS 

THIS 

BODY. 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT  PERCENT 
INCREASE  DECREASE 

Policy-Making 

16 

19 

Finance  Determination  of 

Coor  dination 

15 

3 

Staffing.  ....... 

9 

13 

Planning 

15 

3 

Promoting. * 

12 

20 

Program  Allocation. 

5 

11 

Enrollments. . 

6 

20 

Curriculum  Allocation, ........... 

10 

Communications 

14 

27 

Location  of  Buildings 

12 

41 

Type  of  Buildings 

10 

42 

Supporting  Services. 

s 

23 

Dissemination  of  Education 

Information 

15 

50 

Setting  Goals  in  Education....... 

12 

14 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation  in 
Education 

13 

53 

Implementation  of  Methods » 

Curricula,  Programs,  etc.. 

8 

33 

Research  Activities 

12 

33 

Teacher  Education 

11 

47 

Development  of  Specific  Programs. 

6 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 

14 

27 
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COORDINATING  OK  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Identification  of  Problems  or 


Presenting  One  budget  for  All  Public 
Education  with  Recommendations  to 


ietermining  or  Coordinating  Expansion 
P Ians . 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data-Process- 


Public  Post-High  Vocational-Technical 
Education 

Public  Post-High  School  Education,.,,, 

Coordinating  Public.  Community  College 


Prescribing  or  Determining  Courses  of 
Study 

Governing  Internal  Management  of  Other 


Directing,  Creating,  Merging,  Consoli- 
dating, and/or  Reorganizing  School 


HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT  PERCENT 
INCREASE  DECREASE 

, 4 

14 

56 

,6 

13 

37 

, 9 

13 

IS 

10 

17 

26 

5 

12 

41 

7 

15 

36 

5 

14 

hi 

,14 

13 

4 

3 

10 

:.4 

II 

13 

8 

10 

12 

9 

12 

15 

II 

,12 

13 

5 

, 6 

5 

9 

, 3 

6 

33 

1 

10 

82 

, 4 

7 

27 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HAS 

THIS 


SHOULD 

HAVE 


PERCENT  PERCENT 
INCREASE  DECREASE 


Teacher  Certification 3 6 33 

Articulation  of  Curriculum. * > 5 6 9 


A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body 
could  oe  delegated  more  responsibilities  than  is  presently  the  case. 
Several  responsibi li ties  were  identified  that  should  bs  decreased  from 
their  present  status.  However,  most  of  the  lumbers  and  resulting  per- 
centages were  quite  small.  Tne  overall  impression  or  indication  from 
the  above  Table  is  that  increased  coordination  is  both  feasible  and 
acceptable  to  the  State  2 sample.  Items  receiving  considerable  support 
for  increased  jurisdiction  or  coordination  included  the  location  pad 
type  of  buildings,  dissemination  of  educational  information,  field- 
testing  and  evaluation  in  education,  readier  education,  problem 
identification,  the  conducting  of  research,  dat a-processing  services 
and  facilities,  ana  overall  kindergarten  through  high  school  education, 
and  the  directing  of,  or  reorganization  of,  school  dir^ricts.  The 
directing,  creating,  merging,  consolidating,  and/or  reorganizing 
of  school  districts  received  the  largest  percentage  increase  in  coor- 
dinating responsibilities  that  this  proposed  Board  should  have.  Although 
this  number  is  quite  small,  It  Is  believed  that  It  Is  significant.  Only 
one  person  reported  that  some  Hoard  currently  has  this  responsibility, 
while  ten  reported  that  it  should  have  c.ils  responsibility.  Narrative 
comments  In  general  also  supported  increased  coordinating  activities. 
However,  the  caution  expressed  earlier  regarding  too  much  centralized 
control  or  administrative  authority  was  repeated  by  many  respondents. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  narrative  comments  helps  to  clarify 
this  caution: 

“...I  foresee  this  Board  In  the  area  of  broad  policy-making, 
objective-setting,  auditing  of  uniformity  among  schools, 
funding,  legislature  and  public  awareness  of  and  partici- 
pation in  the  total  education  process.  The  prime  function 
should  be  coordination  and  long-range  planning.  However, 
many  functions  of  education  are  primarily  local  and  should 
not  be  taken  away  from  local  districts." 


POLICY 


Policy  In  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidlelnes 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  Is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  :n  State  2 are  in  general  not  readily 
available.  Only  two  agencies  (State  Department  of  Education  and  State 
Vocational  Agency)  were  judged  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as 
having  readily-avaiiable  written  policies.  All  other  age  cles  in  the 
State  were  reported  by  less  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  their 
policies  readily  available  and  accessible* 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy-formu- 
lation process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appeared  to 
be  slightly  inadequate.  Fifty-two  percent  (52%)  of  the  sample  expressed 
the  opinion  that  policies  aad  the  policy- formula  ion  process  among 
agencies  and  Institutions  appeared  to  be  inadequate.  Only  fifteen 
peicent  (15%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  process  was 
satisfactory.  Examination  of  the  narrative  comments  related  to  this 
question  did  not  afford  any  usable  Insight  a9  to  the  problems  with  the 
current  status  of  educational  policy. 


TABLE  34.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY 
POLICY  AND  POLICY  FORMULATION 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent...,,, 0 

Satis  factory . .15 

Inadequate. . • ,52 

Do  r t Know...  .33 


A fairly  large  portion  of  the  sample  expressed  no  opinion  on  this 
question.  This  may  lead  to  many  Interpretations,  one  being  that 
a great  many  people  In  State  2 are  not  aware  of  the  educational 
policy  or  how  It  Ii  formulated. 


Decision-Making 

Decision -making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situa- 
tional and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  Is  in 
the  process  of  bell  g made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a 
group  sometlnes  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities of  other  education  agencies  in  State  2.  However,  a large 
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portion  (36%)  responded  "they  usually  do  not."  Additionally,  twenty-one 
percent  (21%)  Indicated  they  didn't  know.  Very  few  of  the  sample 
responded  to  the  narrative  portion  of  this  question. 

TABLE  35.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS 
OF  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time.....  4 

Some  times.. ....  39 

Usually  Does  Not.  36 

Don' t Know. * 21 


The  findings  reported  in  the  above  Table  could  be  interpreted  to  indi- 
cate that  lines  of  communication  between  the  many  agencies  need  to  be 
further  developed.  Narrative  comments  partially  support  the  need  for 
increased  communication  and  the  piobletns  of  increased  coordination  in 
tills  administrative  area. 

It  appeared  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the 
agencies  in  State  2 was  perceived  as  being  inadequate.  Approximately 
sixty-five  percent  (65%)  of  the  sample  expressed  this  opinion  toward 
coordination  of  policy-making  between  agencies.  As  one  respondent 
stated,  "there  are  too  many  governing  bodies  and  authorities  without 
clearly-defined  responsibilities  and  interfaces."  Other  narrative 
comments  discussed  the  overall  problems  of  coordination  and  some 
related  to  particular  departments  of  State  government. 

No  single  State  education  agency  in  State  2 appeared  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in 
education.  Tills  statement  i9  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presenva  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire? 


m- 


TABLE  36.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  TO  OTHER  STATE 
EDUCATION  AGENCIES. 


AGENCY 


PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


Statu  Board  of  Education. ^ 
State  Department  of  Education. ..... 0 ............ 25 

State  Vocational  Agency 39 

Public  Secondary  Scnools ........................  11 

Intermediate  Education  Districts................  0 

Area  Vocational  Schools..... ^ 1A 

Technical  Institutes.................. 4 

Community  Colleges ......  ............... .••....••21 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education. ...14 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 14 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit...... 4 


Few  of  the  respondents  furnished  narrative  consents  regarding  this  ques- 
tion. The  few  that  were  Msted  can  be  summarized  by  saying,  "no,” 

"very  seldom,!  or  "none  that  I know  of." 

Administration 

The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  aid  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  inon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  identify  by  agency  if  a program  Interfered  with  other  programs. 
No  more  than  fifty-four  percent  (54%)  of  tne  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  agency  in  State  2.  This  agency  was  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  All  other  agencies  were  mentioned  by  forty  percent  (40%) 
or  less  of  the  respondents.  The  narrative  comments  related  to  this  point 
discussed  tne  few  minor  interferences;  however,  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  a definite  trend  in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
conponents.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  the  conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  applica- 
tion and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  Identify  general  areas  of 
administration  that  needed  improvement. 
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TABLE  37.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINI STRATIVE  PERCENT 

AREA  RESPONDING 


Policy-making * .50 

Policies 

Finance  • • 75 

Staffing 29 

Piauning ••••••  61 

Directing 29 

Coordina  ti-  g 89 

Promoting 46 

Comunicutlng 71 

Research  Activities .........  .43 

Supporting  Services 43 

Buildings  and  Equipment *36 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
many  areas.  The  most  striking  need  appeared  to  be  in  the  area  of 
coordination.  Other  adiainis t rattve  areas  that  were  mentioned  by  more 
than  one-naif  of  the  sample  Include  finance,  communicating,  planning, 
policies  and  policy-making.  Problems  relating  to  communication  and 
coordination  have  previously  been  discussed  In  this  report,  but  the 
importance  of  these  two  elements  connot.  be  over- emphasized  In  a discus- 
sion of  adminif trative  practices  * Finance,  of  course,  is  always  a prime 
concern  when  suggestions  for  Improvement  are  solicited.  Financial 
support  of  the  educational  programs  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable 
these  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative  services  so 
that  the  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  State 
and  1 ts  ci tlzens. 


Roles  ana  Responsibilities 

The  sample  indicated  that  they  were  able  to  Identify  changes  that  were 
needed  In  the  I'des  and  responsibilities  of  education  agencies  that 
might  Improve  vocational  educational  programs.  Ninety-six  percent (96%) 
of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  tnat  currently  there  were  vocational- 
technical  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed  and  not 
currently  available.  Narrative  commenis  suggested  the  need  for  more 
funds,  better  coordination,  more  comprehensive  high  schools,  and  several 
problems  of  articulation  between  twelfth  grade  and  coconunlty  or  post- 
high  school  education. 

Eight-nine  percent ( 69 X)  at  the  sample  Indicated  that  they  could  iden- 
tify programs  that  weio  currently  Inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination 
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and  articulation,  plus  emphasis  on  "college  degree"  requirements,  the 
establishment  of  realistic  goals  and  priorities,  and  the  inadequate 
assessment  of  local  needs  were  representative  concerns  expressed.  Only 
thirty-nine  percent  (39%)  of  the  sample  indicated  that  duplication  of 
program;  (or  courses  being  offered  at  more  than  one  place  in  the  State) 
exis  t Q . 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was  merited. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  o.e  of  these  descriptions  associated  with 
the  change*. 


TABLE  38.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  1q  Education. . • 82 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing 

Priorities 86 

Conducting  Research.  .64 

Designing  New  Programs  86 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs •••••••  86 

Disseminating  Information 78 

Implementation  of  Programs ••••••• 75 


The  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  of  response  was  the  de- 
signing of  aew  programs  and  the  field-testing  ana  evaluation  of  programs. 
These  two  activities  are  especially  crucial  in  a discussion  of  change, 
since  they  are  basic  to  changing  existing  patterns  of  behavior  and  oper- 
ation. The  identification  of  problems  and  the  establishment  of  priorities 
were  also  mentioned  by  an  equal  number  of  respondents.  These  points 
have  been  discussed  previously  in  the  report  and  are  mentioned  here  again 
only  to  illustrate  their  importance. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  involved  was  also  investigated*  Agencies  involved  in  the  change 
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process  activities  where  changes  are  needed  according  to  fifty  percent 
(50%)  or  more  of  the  sample  were: 


(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  State  Vocational  Agency. 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

(5)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 


(6)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 

(7)  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

(8)  Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities. 

The  data  presented  above  shows  that  nearly  every  agency  in  State  2 has 
been  identified  as  needing  changes  in  the  way  change  process  activities 
are  conducted.  An  examination  of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by 
participants  points  out  the  need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the 
entire  process  of  change.  Many  specific  items  were  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient  to  he  included 
at  this  point.  The  overall  impression  from  the  data,  however,  is  that 
State  2 needs  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  entire  problem  of  change. 

It  is  essential  if  progress  is  to  result  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals 
for  vocational  education  be  established.  These  goals  should  be  based  upon 
a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment.  Priorities  must  be  established  and 
thoughtful  planning  initiated  to  meet  these  priorities.  As  new  programs 
are  developed,  other  related  State  agencies  should  be  made  aware  of 
their  possibilities  and  ramifications  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort,  resources,  and  programs. 
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Pergonal  Data  Tabulation 


# 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 
do  not  Include  employment  in  education). 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor 

(4)  Sales 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) 

(6)  Craftsman 

(7)  Service  Occupations 

(6)  Unskilled  Laborer 

(9)  Military 

flO)  Housewife* ... 
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3 

10 

Jl 

10. 

jl 

11 


11 

6.3 

8.4 
2.9 


3.7 

7.4 

-2i! 

2.0 

12x1 


Personal  Data  Tabulation  (.'-one.)  : 


Approximate  number  of  * ot 
teaching  experience  in; 

Mean  No. 

Frequency  Years 


(a)  General  Education §_  — £iJL 

(b)  Vocational  Education........*  IQ 9.* 9. 

(c) .  Both  Areas ^4 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Mean  No. 

Frequency  Years  __ 


(a) 

(b) 
fc) 

5 

8.2 

12 

6.3 

1 

5.0 

Urban 

Rural 

Area* 

Area** 

Where  ha*e  you  lived  most  of  your  life? 

17 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience 

been? 

15 

13 

* Population  over  50,000 
**  Population  under  50,000 
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(3)  Report  lor  State  3 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  education  insti- 
tutions is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities,  policies,  organization,  and  administration  of  a state's 
education  system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many  distinct 
components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 
education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  influence 
upon  students,  grades  9—14 , primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  Is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  3,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities,  and  interrelationships 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 

The  report  I®  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sponses to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy, 

and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  following  will  result: 

(1)  The  Identification  of  significant  issues  in  the 
State's  educational  structure. 

(2)  The  Identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  Identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  Identification  of  gaps  In  educational 
responsibility  by  agencies  In  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the 
overall  organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  lay  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
were  Invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The  In- 
formation collected  was  analyzed  and  Identified  by  three  categories  of 
information: 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as 
it  now  operates* 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opi  Ions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify,  issues,  problems,  gaps  and  overlaps  among 
the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 

Fifty-three  individuals  participated  in  a group  session  to  complete  the 
interview  guide,  The  ages  of  the  participants  were  fairly  evenly 
distributed.  Forty-six  had  college  degrees,  six  had  some  college  credit, 
and  one  individual  had  no  college.  The  sample  was  evenly  distributed 
between  rural  and  urban  residents. 

Three  individuals  were  members  of  a local  Board  of  Education.  Other 
participants  were  members  of  various  other  boards.  Twelve  indicated 
membership  on  advisory  boards  on  both  State  and  "other"  levels. 

Thirty-six  participants  had  teaching  experience,  with  17  in  general 
education.  Another  seven  had  vocational  experience  only,  while  12 
had  taught  both  general  and  vocational  education. 

Thirty-six  individuals  reported  administrative  experience  of  varying 
responsibilities  in  both  general  and  vocational  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities,  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section  of 
the  research  were  directed  to  obtain  respondents'  perceptions  regarding 
these  aspects  of  the  State  3 educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Educ atlon 

The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  3 is  typical  of  those  in  other  states. 
Nearly  all  agencies  were  identified  as  existing  In  State  3 with  the 
exception  of  a State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.  The  data  Indicated 
the  existence  of  sc^e  support  for  a change  In  the  laws  or  statutes 
affecting  public  education.  A majority  (79X)  of  the  sample  favored 
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changes  In  existing  laws  to  make  education  more  peitlnent  to  students, 
to  remove  unnecessary  duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy, 
and  to  fill  existing  *aps. 


TABLE  39.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 


OK  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  • 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY 

PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 
CHANGE  IN  LAW 

45 

43 

,55 

55 

,21 

,52 

,17 

,29 

Vtrv  -1  r A nf  fh  o r VHima  t f rm 

,19 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universi ti tes 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit... 

, 33 
,19 

Certain  agencies  were  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  t'espon 
dents  as  needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis*  These 
agencies  were:  (1)  State  Vocational  Division,  (2)  Public  Secondary 
Schools,  and  (3)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 


State  Vocational  Division 

S The  concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  State  Vocational  Division 

was  reflected  in  the  narrative  comments  furnished  by  respondents.  mere 
i appeared  to  be  a question  regarding  the  certification  of  vocational 

j teachers.  Another  expressed  area  of  concern  dealt  with  the  unique 

proDlems  of  vocational  education,  and  forces  and  problems  it  faces  as 
compared  with  regular  public  schools.  Respondents  expressed  a desire 
for  more  funds  to  broaden  the  approach  to  education  for  skilled  crafts. 
Subject  offerings  available  to  vocational  students  were  also  discussed. 
The  students  need  to  take  courses  other  than  vocational-orientated  ones. 
There  should  be  a stronger  participation  by  business  and  industry.  Many 
similar  suggestions  and/or  comments  were  contained  in  the  narrative  por- 
tion; however,  no  clear  pattern  of  responses  appeared  to  exist. 
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Public  Secondary  Schools 


Fifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  the  sample  expressed  a need  for  change  In  the 
laws  or  statutes  relating  to  the  public  secondary  school.  Specific  sug- 
gestions and  comments  from  the  written  narrative  appeared  to  focus  on 
the  general  area  of  curriculum  and  counseling.  Reorganization  of  schools 
into  more  economical  or  comprehensive  units  was  a concern  of  sotse  indi- 
viduals. More  flexibility  as  to  requirements  and  curriculum  innovations 
was  another  concern.  If  one  concern  could  be  identified t it  would  be  that 
more  vocational  education  should  be  included  in  the  secondary  schools. 


Area  Vocational  Schools 


A need  for  change  in  the  laws  and/or  legal  statutes  pertaining  to  the 
area  vocational  schools  was  supported  by  fifty- two  percent  (52%)  of  the 
respondents.  Few  specific  comments  were  volunteered  in  the  narrative 
section  of  the  questionnaire  that  would  provide  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  desired  changes. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

A large  majority  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  were  aware  of  a need 
for  change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  various 
educational  agencies  in  State  3.  Ninty-one  percent  (91%)  of  the  sample 
felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need ‘of  change.  This 
ranged  from  only  about  thirteen  percent  (13%)  who  felt  a change  was  needed 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  County  or  Intermediate  Education  District,  to  a 
high  of  sixty-six  percent  (66%)  who  expressed  concern  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

The  narrative  comments  related  to  philosophy  and  objectives  were  examined 
to  discover  the  changes  suggested  by  the  sample.  Few  specific  comments 
were  directed  at  changes  in  the  operating  philosophy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  There  appeared  to  be  some  slight  support  for  a 
coordinated  State  plan  that  would  give  direction  to  all  the  educational 
institutions  in  State  3,  and  provide  coordination  between  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  in  the  State. 

Over  sixty  percent  (60%)  of  the  sample  expressed  concern  with  the  exist- 
ing philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  public  secondary  schools.  Many 
comments  were  advanced  that  were  quite  explicit  in  regard  to  the  curric- 
ulum and  counseling  opportunities  available  to  State  3 high  school 
students.  There  appeared  to  be  a definite  need  for  the  high  schools 
to  strive  to  educate  all  students,  not  those  few  who  proceed  to  a bacca- 
laureate degree  from  a college  or  university.  This  would  entail  accept- 
ance of  a broader,  more  comprehensive  philosophy  of  education,  and  also 
the  necessary  means  to  Implement  the  broadened  philosophy. 
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Roles  and  Tvesponslblllt le3 


A large  proportion  of  the  sample  (81%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  in  State  3,  One-half  or  more  of  the  respondents 
who  felt  a change  was  needed  identified  the  following  State  agencies 
as  in  need  of  changes 

(1)  State  Department  of  Education  (56%). 

(2)  State  Division  for  Vocational  Education  (54%). 

(3)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (65%). 

(4)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (54%). 

Specific  suggestions  were  offered  which  provide  additional  insight  into 
the  problem.  Some  representative  items  were: 

"...a  total  re-evaluation  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  all  State  educational  agencies." 

"...The  State  Board  of  Education  needs  to  assess  the  total 
scope  of  education  in  the  State  and  take  leadership  in 
coordinating  with  other  existing  boards  or  provide 
leadership  for  programs  in  wheih  there  is  no  overall 
outlining.  Gaps  in  services  need  to  be  closed." 

"...We  have  not  settled  who  is  responsible  for  education  of 

students  who  do  not  fit  into  highly  specialized  programs." 

Inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  the  educational  agencies  in 
State  3 to  clarify  and  firmly  state  their  existing  role  in  the  overall 
educational  program.  This  action  should  initially  focus  on  the  public 
secondary  school  and  its  relationships  with  other  agencies,  particularly-- 
State  Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Division,  and  the  area 
vocational  schools.  There  appeared  to  be  a need  for  directed  program 
planning  that  would  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  attention  and  resources. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
Is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size. 

In  a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  3,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research 
refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and 
functions  among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
in  the  State.  This  might  involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum,  and  many 
other  related  educational  matters. 
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Many  agencies  in  State  3 are  currently  charged  with  the  coordir alion  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  Institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire*  Sixty-six  percent  (664) . 
indicated  that  such  an  official  agency  existed.  However,  an  examination 
of  written  comments  from  the  sample  indicated  that  some  confusion  exists 
regarding  the  existence  of  an  agency  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
more  than  one  educational  agency.  One  response  recorded  was: 

"...little  IFEW  has  helped.  However,  coordination  and 
cooperation  does  not  cross  over  official  lines  as 
it  should.  Causes  proliferation  of  duties,  functions, 
sources  and  responsibili ties  * M 

Other  respondents  mentioned  preliminary  steps  in  the  formulation  of  a 
coordinating  agency  of  some  type.  It  was  reported  that  a coordinating 
body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction  and/or  coordinating  responsibility 
over  those  agencies  reported  in  Table  40. 


TABLE  40.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education. ...  -11 

State  Department  of  Education... 51 

State  Vocational  Division... 51 

Public  Secondary  Schools 60 

Intertae Jiate  Education  Districts....... * 29 

Area  Vocational  Schools.. * 66 

Technical  Institutes..... 23 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 14 

State  Board  of  Higner  Education •••••• 3 

Public  4-Year  colleges  and  Universities 9 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit • • 6 


One  finding  emerged  from  the  data  quite  clearly.  Even  though  considerable 
coordinating  exists  (seeTable  40),  eighty-three  percent  (83%)  of  the 
respondents  reported  that  there  is  currently  no  really  effective 
Statewide  coordination  and  articulation  of  the  several  areas  or  levels 
of  vocational-technical  education.  Narrative  comments  reinforced  this 
finding  by  continual  reference  to  a lack  of  coordination  at  present. 
However,  references  were  also  made  to  recent  improvements  in  this  area 
that  appeared  promising  to  the  participants  in  this  study. 

The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordi- 
nating Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organisational  concept  explored  in 
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tills  researcn.  Sixty-two  percent  (62%)  of  the  respondents  favored  this 
concept,.  Tney  felt  tnat  the  Coordinating  Body  should  have  Jurisdictional 
or  coordinating  autnorlty  over  tne  agencies  listed  in  the  following  Table. 


TABLE  41.  AGEhClEF  TnA.T  SnOULU  tfE  UNDER  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDIN- 
ATING COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  HOARD. 

PERCENT  FAVORING 

AGtNCY  COORDINATION 


Area  Vocational  Scnools ...57 

State  Department  of  Education ........59 

Stele  Vocational  Division .......62 

Pudic  Secondary  Schools... .,,.59 

Te conical  Ins ti tutes ...59 

Intermediate  Education  nis tricts ............  .13 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges...,,,.. 53 

Puolic  4-faar  Colleges  or  Universities 53 

State  Hoard  oz  Education, 55 

State  Hoard  of  nlgner  Education. .25 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit ...,.21 


Conflict  exists  on  tne  formation  of  a Super  Hoard  in  State  3.  Respond- 
ents expressed  concern  over  investing  too  much  power  in  one  single 
Hoard,  Tne  concept  of  a Super  Hoard  was  not  warmly  received  In  the 
narrative  comcrents  furnlsned  by  respondents,  however,  the  concept  o£ 
an  overall  Coordinating  Council,  advisory  in  nature,  received  repeated 
mention.  Tne  majority  of  tne  narrative  comments  can  be  summarized  by 
saying — coordinating  authority  is  satisfactory,  but  should  not  have 
control  and/or  jurisdiction  over  all  educational  agencies  in  State  3, 

It  appeared  that  respondents  perceived  that  better  Statewide  coordin- 
ation would  result  in  a better  overall  utilization  of  the  State’s 
resources • 

Trie  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
tnat  tne  Coordinating  body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility , and  also  the  percentage  decrease  or  Increase  in  that 
particular  autnority  as  perceived  by  the  3anple. 
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XABLK  ^2 • CUiOvI £«X  AtfD  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOJLD  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE 


Policy-Making ...... 

Finance  De termination  of  Coordination... 

Staffing . . - 

Planning .••*».•••••. 

Communications. • • • « 

Program  Allocation* 

Enrollments * 

Curriculum  Allocations 

Location  of  Buildings 

Type  of  Buildings * 

Supporting  Services 


10 

9 

6 

10 

9 

7 

3 

3 

5 
7 

6 


O 
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Disseminationof  Educational  Information.  11 

Setting  Goals  In  Education.... 6 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 

In  Education 8 

I'.rtplementation  of  Methods,  Curricula, 

Programs,  etc. 4 

Research  Activities 6 

Teacher  Education 7 

Development  of  Specific  Programs 5 

Determination  of  Educational  Objectives.  6 

Identification  of  Problems  or  Obstacles 
to  Coal  Attainment 4 

Planning  and  Developing  New  Educational 
Programs. 5 
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23 

39 

22 

42 

12 

33 

27 

45 

36 

60 

15 

36 

12 

60 

15 

67 

13 

44 

10 

18 

17 

48 

25 

39 

28 

65 

21 

45 

12 

50 

28 

65 

21 

so 

12 

41 

20 

54 

25 

72 

21 

62 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECRFASE 


Presenting  One  Budget  for  all  Public 
Education  with  Recommendations  to 

the  Legislature 7 19  46 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement , « 7 28  60 

Conducting  Research * 8 23  48 

Determining  or  Coordinating  Expansion 

Plans 7 23  53 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Bata-Process-  ^ 

ing  Services  and  Facilities.  . ... 6 22  57 

Public  Post-High  School  Education........  3 18  71 

Coordinating  Public  Community  College 

Education 3 22  r 76 

Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. .... . 4 16  60 

Prescribing  or  Determining  Courses  of 

Study 2 9 64 

Governing  Internal  Management  of  Other 

Agencies  through  Policies 5 10  33 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging,  Consolida- 
ting, and/or  Reorganizing  School 
Districts 10  10 

Allocating  Curriculum  Responsibilities...  3 11  57 

Teacher  Certification., 10  14  17 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 5 15  50 


A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating 
Body  could  have  Increased  responsibilities  in  all  areas.  Some  of  the 
numbers  are  quite  small,  but  the  overall  Indication  is  that  increased 
coordination  Is  feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  State  3 sample*  No 


coordinating  or  Jurisdictional  responsibilities  were  identified  tnat 
snould  be  decreased  from  their  present:  status.  Narrative  comments  also 
support  tne  contention  that  increased  responsibilities  are  desired  for 
coordinating  activities.  However,  tne  caution  expressed  earlier  regard- 
too  rnuen  centralized  "control"  was  also  contained. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  ~ne  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization. 

Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies  in  State  3 are,  in  general, 
nut  readily  available.  Only  the  State  Board  for  Education  and  the  State 
Departcnent  of  Education  were  judged  by  slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
tne  sample  as  iiaving  rcadi ly-avai laole  written  policy.  All  otuer  agen- 
cies in  the  State  were  judged  by  less  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as 
not  having  readi ly-avai laule  policies. 

Inc  perceived  status  of  tne  education  policies  and  the  po licy-£or;aulatiu 
process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appeared  co  be  satis 
factory.  Eighty  percent  (00K)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that 
policy  and  policy- formulati on  was  satisfactory. 


Peels  lon-iiaklng 

Peel a ion- making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situa- 
tional and  social  variables  must  oe  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the 
process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a group 
usually  did  not  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibi- 
lities of  other  education  agencies  in  tiie  State. 


TABLE  43.  PERCEPTION  OP  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  Of  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually,  Most  of  the  Tine 24 

Sometimes  23 

Usually  Poes  Not......... 3d 

1 Don't  Know ..15 


O 
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V above  finalng  could  bo  interpreted  to  indicate  that  lines  of  conn 
'.cation  between  tne  many  State  agencies  need  to  be  developed, 
maintained,  and  utilized  in  the  decision- making  process.  Narrative 
comments  also  support  the  above*  statement. 

It  appeared  that  the  coordination  of  policy-making  acong  tiu  agencies  in 
State  3 was  perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Eighty-five  percent  ( o 5 % ) 

01  the  sample  expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  aspect  of 
coordination  between  agencies.  There  seems  to  be  little  dis ugrcc:T2ent 
witn  tne  way  policy-making  is  conducted. 

Few  State  agencies  appear  to  regularly  and  sys temaLl colly  distribute, 
copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in  eduation.  This  finding 
was  supported  by  the  earlier  discussion  about  the  relative  unavailability 
of  written  policies. 


TAoLE  44.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  F0L1CY  TO  OTHER 
STATE  AGENCIES  IN  EDUCATION . 


AGENCY 


PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education. .30 

State  Department  of  Education 36 

State  Vocational  Division..,. 21 

Public  Secondary  Schools... 15 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 6 

Area  Vocational  Schools.  .....15 

Technical  Institutes 8 

Community  Colleges,,, •••• 8 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 4 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  /aid  Universities...... 9 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 2 


Narrative  comments  furnished  oy  respondents  also  demonstrated  that  there 
is  h need  for  a systematic,  orderly  exchange  of  the  policy  of  State 
education  agencies.  Several  written  comments  to  illustrate  this  include: 

* .Systematically  - no,  We  do  try  at  times. M 

"••.This  type  of  coordination  is  absent,  but  necessary ." 

"••.its  far  as  1 know  there  Is  no  systematic  distribution 
among  the  various  agencies." 
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Administration 


The  programs  of  adrrunis trat ion  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
nave  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  ussire 
asked  lo  identify,  by  agency,  if  ten:  program  interfered  with  others. 

*no  more  than  twenty-seven  percent  (27£)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  agency  in  the  State.  The  narrative  comments  discusseu 
v.  lev  minor  interferences,  but  no  definite  trend  emerged  from  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct  com- 
ponents* In  this  research,  adminis cracion  was  operationally  defined  as  the 
condud  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  application,  and 
so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  areas  of  administration  chat 
nteued  improvement. 

TABLE  45.  PERCEPTION  Or'  ADMINISTRATIVE  AkEAS 
IN  STATE  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED 
IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PERCENT 

AREA  RESPONDING 


Poll  cy-making 60 

Policies. 45 

Finance 55 

Staffing 38 

Planning 59 

Di reeting, .28 

Coordinating.  ...» 72 

Promoting. 47 

Coiuauni eating.  72 

Research  Activities 47 

Supporting  Services •••••,••34 

Buildings  and  Equipment • • ..36 


Inspection  of  the  above  Tabic  indicates  that  improvement  it  desired  in 
the  areas  of  policy-making,  finance,  and  planning.  The  largest  per- 
centage responses  were  afforded  to  communication  and  coordination.  The 
Importance  of  these  two  elements  of  operating  administration  cannot  be 
ovcr-ftrphaslzed.  Finance,  of  course,  Is  always  of  prime  concern  when 
suggestions  for  lrp rove meats  ace  solicited.  Financial  support  of  the 
education  program  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable  programs  »o  pro-* 
vide  a full  range  of  administrative  services  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  State  and  its  citizens. 
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Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Changes  were  identified  In  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Eighty-five 
percent  (85%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  voca- 
tional, technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed 
and  not  currently  available.  Specific  suggestions  include; 

(1)  Technical  programs  and  teacher  education. 

(2)  Realistic  occupational,  introductory  information  programs. 

(3)  Occupational  programs  for  disadvantaged. 

(4)  Diagnostic  and  evaluation  centers. 

(5)  A survey  to  specifically  identify: 


Sixty-eight  percent  (68%)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination,  in- 
adequate course  offerings,  lack  of  facilities,  and  the  complex  problem 
of  providing  a meaningful  education  to  £ll_  children  were  concerns  of  the 
group. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  or  courses 
being  offered  at  mote  than  one  place  in  the  State.  This  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  sixty-six  percent  (66%)  of  the  sample. 


Tills  section  of  the  research  is  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong,  weak, 
missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  change  was  merited.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated  with 
the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  identify  activities  in 
the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following  Table  pre- 
sents the  activities  ar.d  percent  of  respondents  identifying  the  activity 
as  In  need  of  change; 


(a)  What  is  being  done 


(b)  What  needs  to  be  done. 


(c)  Duplications. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANCE  IN  EDUCATION 
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TAbLE  4b.  PERCENT  DF  THE  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE 
IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 

CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITY  CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education. 7 2 

Identifying  Problems,  £a  tablisning  Priori  ties*. ......  81 

Conducting  Research * ...........62 

Designing  New  Programs. . . . . 76 

Fleld-Tes ting  and  Evaluatl;g  Prograi-is 78 

Uisseminat  i ng  Information,  74 

Implementation  of  Prograins 70 


The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  Sta Le, education 
agencies  was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the  change 
process  activities  in  which  chcnge  is  needed  were  the  following: 

(1)  State  Joard  of  Education  (60%). 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education  (85%). 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  (72%). 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (76%). 

(5)  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  (23%). 

(6)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (72%). 

(7)  Technical  Institutes  (43%). 

State  Education  agencies  not  reentioned  were: 

(1)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 

(2)  State  board  of  Higher  Education. 

(3)  Public  4-Year  Colleges. 

(4)  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  percentage  of  respondents  Identifying  a 
particular  agency  as  needing  change  in  one  or  more  activities  of  tne 
change  process. 
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The  data  presented  above,  and  an  examination  of  the  narrative  data  sug- 
gested a need  for  a more  comprehensive  attack  on  the  whole  change  pro- 
cess. It  appears  that  all  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in 
need  of  attention  by  most  of  the  State  agencies. 


o 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education) 3 


(2)  Agriculture  Production ± 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor L 

(4)  Sales ^ 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g. , secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.)....... L 

(6)  Craftsman -Ml 

(7)  Service  Occupations 2. 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer • i 

(9)  Military 15. 

UCERJOewif. — — &■ 
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Personal  Data  VabulaLlnn  (cont. )_ : 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 

Frequency 

(a)  General  Education 17 

(b)  Vocational  Education... 1 

(c)  Both  Areas . • 12 


Mean  No. 
Years 

i 10.4 

14.7 

15.7 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 16 

(b)  Vocational  Education H 

fc)  Both  Areas* ...... i. 


Kean  No. 
Years 


&A 


Urb*n  Rural 

Area*  Area** 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life?  24___  +2SL 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?  26— _ 26 


* Population  over  50*000 
**  Population  under  50*000 


O 

ERIC 
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b-4.  Report  for  State  4 Based  on  Bata 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational  insti- 
tutions is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and  administration  of  a 
stated  educational  system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many 
distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 
education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  Influence 
upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  4,  which  identify  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 
The  report  Is  organized  In  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  l’olicy,  and  (4)  The  Process  of  Change.  Using  this  focus,  the 
following  objectives  were  established: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

The  Identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

The  Identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various  State 
educational  agencies. 

The  identification  of  "gaps"  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

The  Identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  lay  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  Importance.  Individuals 
were  Invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The 
Information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  categories 
of  information: 
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(1)  the  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  row 
operates . 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerting  changes  which  may 
be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  to  State  4. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 

In  State  4,  torty-one  individuals  returned  questionnaires,  which  was 
a filty-eight  percent  (58%)  return.  Of  the  41 , only  eight  individuals 
were  under  the  age  of  50,  and  21  were  over  the  age  of  50.  Twenty-eight 
individuals  held  one  or  more  college  degrees,  and  only  three  members  of 
the  sample  did  not  report  any  college  work.  Four  members  of  the  sample 
were  members  of  boards  of  education — two  local  and  two  State  boards. 
Fifteen  individuals  reported  membership  on  advisory  boards  of  several 
types.  A large  percentage  of  the  State  4 sample  both  lived  and  worked 
in  rural  areas  or  areas  where  the  population  was  less  than  50,000. 

Many  members  of  the  sample  reported  teaching  experience.  Only  five 
individuals  reported  experience  in  both  general  and  vocational  education. 
Sixteen  individuals  reported  administrative  experience  In  general 
education,  six  in  vocational  education,  and  two  individuals  reported 
administrative  experience  In  both  of  these  areas. 

A wide  variety  of  pre,|fous  work  experience  was  reported  by  the  sample. 

The  largest  number  attributed  to  any  one  occupational  category  dealt 
with  agricultural  production,  which  was  reported  by  twelve  Individuals, 
closely  followed  by  sales  which  was  reported  by  ten. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  Institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section 
of  the  research  were  directed  to  obtain  the  respondents'  perceptions 
regarding  these  aspects  of  the  $t*te  4 educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  In  State  4 Is  typical  of  others  found 
throughout  the  country.  Ninety  percent  (902)  or  more,  of  f;he  respondents 


reported  the  usual  agencies  as  existing  in  the  State's  educational 
system.  However,  the  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  and 
State  Board  r>i  Higher  Education  were  reported  by  only  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  the  respondents. 

A majority  (76%)  of  the  sample  favored  changed  in  existing  laws  to 
make  education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove  unnecessary 
duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy  and  to  fill  existing 
gaps  In  educational  programs. 


TABLE  47.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  ACENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 48 

State  Department  of  Education 39 

State  Vocational  Division 39 

Public  Secondary  Schools 32 

County  or  IED  District >..58 

Area  Vocational  Schools 48 

Technical  Institutes 9 

Community  Colleges 19 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 39 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 9 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 23 


County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts 


A majority  of  respondents  favored  revision  of  statutes  related  to 
public  secondary  schools.  This  concern,  however,  was  not  reflected 
In  narrative  comments  solicited  by  this  research.  Concerns  expressed 
in  this  general  problem  of  revision  of  laws  and  statutes  fell  Into 
several  categories.  One  major  concern  dealt  with  the  need  for 
school  consolidation  programs.  Respondents  were  concerned  with  the 
general  upgrading  of  instructional  services  to  all  areas  of  education 
and  many  clearly  identified  a problem  existing  in  State  4 of  many 
small  school  districts  in  need  of  consolidation  Into  larger  units, 
thereby  affording  an  opportunity  for  a more  comprehensive  program 
of  secondary  education. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 


A large  majority  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  were  aware  of  a 
need  for  change  In  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
various  educational  agencies  In  State  A.  Eighty-one  percent  (81%) 
of  the  sample  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  In  need 
of  change.  This  ranged  from  only  about  nine  percent  (9%)  who  felt  a 
change  was  needed  In  the  philosophy  of  the  technical  Institutes  to 
a high  of  fifty-eight  percent  (58%)  who  expressed  dissatisfaction  and 
concern  with  the  public  secondary  schools.  This  Indicated  that  not 
only  are  the  respondents  concerned  with  laws  and  statutes  related  to 
reorganization  of  school  districts,  but  they  are  also  concerned  with 
the  basic  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  State  A secondary  schools. 

The  narrative  comments  related  to  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
State  A educational  agencies  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
section  which  dealt  primarily  with  laws  and/or  statutes.  Many  of  the 
same  concerns  were  expressed,  only  there  were  more  of  them  that  were 
quite  explicit  regarding  the  need  for  a more  comprehensive  high 
school,  t lie  elimination  of  some  small  schools,  and  a more  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  of  non-col lege-bound  students.  Several 
comments  were  directed  specifically  toward  the  Importance  of  establishing 
realistic  long-range  goals  based  upon  a definite  philosophy  of  education. 
As  one  respondent  stated: 

'...There  Is  now  no  philosophy  in  our  State.  Decisions 
are  made  randomly  at  the  insistence  of  this  or  that 
pressure  group." 

There  appears  to  be  deep  concern  with  the  current  direction  of  the  public 
secondary  schools  In  State  A.  The  data  Indicated  that  an  agreed-upon 
philosophy  of  public  secondary  education  needs  to  be  established. 

Once  this  has  been  established,  the  necessary  laws  must  be  developed 
that  will  provide  a comprehensive  secondary  education  to  the  youth  of 
the  State.  Judging  from  the  response  received  in  this  research,  the 
large  number  of  small  high  schools  in  State  A presents  a problem  that 
must  be  solved.  Officials  ot  the  public  secondary  schools  need  to 
develop  a mutually-agreed-upon  set  of  guidelines  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  a larger  segment  of  the  State  A high  school  population.  Some 
respondents  stated  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  college  preparatory 
programs.  They  further  stated  that  their  educational  systems  at  the 
secondary  level  are  geared  for  the  twenty  percent  (20%)  that  will 
graduate  from  college,  not  for  the  eighty  percent  (80%)  that  do  not. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Two-thirds  of  the  sample  (68%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  in  State  •'  . One-half  or  more  of  the 
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respondents  Identified  the  following  State  agencies  as  In  need  o: 
change : 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Specific  suggestions  were  offered  which  provided  additional  insight 
Into  the  problem.  Some  representative  items  were: 

"...The  Staters  responsibility  for  pre-school  education 
must  be  expanded.  Teacher  training  to  equip  new 
teachers  to  work  in  team  teaching  and  individualized 
programs." 

"...More  and  better  vocational  education  in  both  secondary 
and  area  vocational  schools — more  of  the  latter. 

Improvement  of  teacher  education — especially  in  the 
area  of  human  and  public  relations." 

"...Universities  should  provide  for  more  consultants 
to  work  directly  with  schools  on  general  and 
special  educational  programs.  University  needs  to 
make  required  courses  for  advanced  certification 
available  In  regional  areas  during  the  school 
year,  or  offer  courses  during  the  summer  session." 

These  quotes  are  presented  to  Illustrate  concerns  of  the  residents  of 
State  4 with  the  problems  of  Improving  vocational  programs  under  the 
direction  (or  with  the  assistance)  of  the  public  4-^ear  colleges  and 
universities  in  State  4.  The  data  Indicated  that  . re  Is  excessive 
concern  regarding  the  service  provided  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  roles  and  relationships  of  agencies  such  as  the  public  school 
instructional  staff  with  them.  Several  people  complained  that  the 
colleges  are  "getting  away  from  the  people  who  support  them."  The 
data  Indicated  a need  on  the  part  of  educational  agencies  In  general 
and  the  public  4-year  colleges  and  universities  cooperatively  to 
clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles  in  the  overall 
educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action  Initially  should  focus 
on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort,  attention  to  the  resources 
of  thGse  agencies,  and  an  examination  of  the  unique  contribution  of 
each  agency  to  the  overall  problem  of  Improving  occupational  education. 
Directed  program  planning  that  will  point  out  overlapping  and 
supplementary  areas  Is  needed  prior  to  the  development  and  assignment 
of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size. 
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In  a political  entity  as  geographically  complex  as  State  4,  t’te 
problem  of  coordination  assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as 
studied  in  this  research  refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and 
integrating  various  factors  and  functions  among  the  respective 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State.  This  might 
involve  finance,  budget  curriculum,  or  many  other  related  educational 
matters . 

Many  agencies  in  State  4 are . currently  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions,  according 
to  the  responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Ninety  percent (90%) 
of  the  sample  indicated  the  evistence  of  such  agencies  with  responsi- 
bilities for  two  or  more  other  agencies.  The  sample,  however,  did 
not  appear  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  Statewide  coordination 
efforts.  This  is  supported  by  a finding  that  sixty-eight  percent 
(682)  of  the  sample  responded  '‘noM  to  the  questionnaire  item  dealing 
with  this  point.  The  data  can  be  interpreted  to  say  that  currently 
there  is  no  really  effective  Statewide  coordination  and  articulation 
of  the  several  levels  or  areas  of  vocational-technical-occupational 
education. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordination  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  listed  m the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  48.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education 54 

State  Department  of  Education ...68 

State  Vocational  Division.. 68 

Public  Secondary  Schools... 57 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 41 

Area  Vocational  Schools 51 

Technical  Institutes 11 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 49 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 38 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.. ..68 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 19 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single,  State-level  Education 
Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept 
explored  in  this  research.  The  majority  (542)  of  the  respondents 
expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt, 
however,  that  a Coordinating  Body  should  have  jurisdictional  or 
coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the  following 
Table: 


TABLE  49.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD . 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


State  Vocational  Division.... . 56 

Public  Secondary  Schools 51 

State  Department  of  Education....... 49 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges.... 49 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities.. 49 

Area  Vocational  Schools 46 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 34 

State  Board  of  Education 32 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 32 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 24 

Technical  Institutes 19 


A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  public 
secondary  schools  and  the  State  Vocational  Division  are  the  only 
agencies  Identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  that  should 
be  coordinated  by  another  body.  The  previous  discussion  In  this 
report  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  related  to  the  pbullc  secondary 
school,  and  this  Table  also  supports  the  concern  of  the  State  4 sample 
with  their  secondary  school. 

An  examination  of  narrative  data  related  to  the  concept  of  a Coordinating 
Board  of  Super  Board  showed  that  more  coordination  Is  definitely  needed. 
However,  the  idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather  than  an  overall 
Administrative  Board  seemed  to  be  move  acceptable  to  the  State  4 sample. 
The  sample  clearly  felt  that  there  was  a need  for  additional  coordination 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  and  so  on,  but  Indicated  the  formation  of 
such  a Super  Board  might  lead  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  political 
power  being  centered  In  one  agency.  Several  participants  expressed 
concern  with  the  large  amount  of  fragmentation  currently  existing  and 
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the  need  to  alleviate  many  problems  caused  by  non-uniform  prograna 
throughout  the  State  ins ti tutions f 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility.  This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  Increase  or 
decrease  in  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived 
by  the  sample  in  State  4. 


TABLE  50.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 

14 

32 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination 

16 

13 

Staffing 

12 

27 

Planning 

17 

15 

Promoting 

14 

Program  Allocation 

..  15 

13 

7 

Enrollments 

10  5 

Curriculum  Allocation 

12 

20 

Communications 

13 

21 

Location  of  Buildings 

11 

12 

Type  of  fundings 

..  15 

8 

30 

Supporting  Services 

10 

17 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information 

10 

25 

Setlng  Goals  in  Education 

16 

14 

Field-testing  and  Evaluation 
in  Education 

11 

19 

0 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS 
RESPONSIBILITY  THIS 


SHOULD 

HAVE 


PERCENT 

INCREASE 


PERCENT 

DECREASE 


Implementation  of  Methods. 
Curricula,  Programs,  etc 

13 

5 

44 

Research  Activities. 

18 

14 

12 

Teacher  Education 

19 

16 

9 

Development  of  Specific 
Programs 

16 

9- 

28 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 

20 

15 

14 

Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment.. 

15 

15 

S f / 

Planning  and  Developing  New 
Educational  Programs 

15 

15 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  all 
Public  Education  with 
Recommendations  to  the 
Legislature 

18 

15 

9 

Suggesting  Legislative 
Improvement 

19 

16 

9 

Conduct  Research... 

14 

14 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Expansion  Plans... 

19 

11 

27 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-processing  Services 
and  Facilities 

11 

21 

15 

11 

15 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests. .... . 

31 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education. 

20 

10 

33 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 
Technical  Education..... 

16 

15 

3 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT 

INCREASE 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 

Public  Post-High  School 
Educa  1 1 on 

13 

16 

1* 

10 

26 

Coordinating  Public  Community 
College  Education........**.* 

. 10 

Four-year  Colleges  and 
Universities. ................ 

. 24 

10 

41 

Prescribing  or  Determining 
Courses  of  Study............. 

. 16 

8 

33 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 

12 

5 

T»'/ 

41 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or  Re- 
organizing School  Districts.. 

. 9 

20 

38 

Allocating  Curriculum 
Responsibilities. 

. 13 

13 

Teacher  Certification... 

. 22 

10 

38 

Articulation  of  Curriculum.... 

. 12 

8 

20 

a cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that,  according  to  the 
sample,  the  Coordinating  Body  should  be  delegated  many  less  responsi- 
bilities than  are  presently  the  case.  Very  few  responsibilities  were 
identified  that  should  be  Increased  from  their  present  status.  These 
Included  coordination  or  jurisdiction  over  enrollments,  the  data- 
processlug  services  or  facilities,  public  post-high  school  education, 
the  coordination  of  public  community  college  education,  4-year  colleges 
and  universities,  and  the  directing,  creating,  merging,  consolidating, 
and/or  reorganizing  of  school  districts.  All  of  the  other  items  listed 
in  Table  4 were  designated  as  having  decreased  coordination  or 
jurisdiction.  Many  of  these  numbers  are  quite  large  and  could  be 


Interpreted  as  being  significant.  The  overall  Indication  from  the 
above  Table  Is  clear  that  increased  coordination  and/or  jurisdiction 
by  a Coordinating  Body  is  not  feasible  or  acceptable  to  the  State  4 
sample.  Narrative  comments  in  general  also  supported  the  above 
finding.  Many  interpretations  of  the  above  data  could  be  made. 
However,  It  appears  that  the  State  4 sample  is  very  concerned  with 
local  control  and  local  determination  or  agency  control  and  agency 
determination  of  program  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  .its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  in  State  4 are,  in  general,  not  readily 
available.  Only  four  agencies  (State  Board  of  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency,  and 
Public  4-year  Colleges  and  Universities)  were  judged  by  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  sample  as  having  readlly-avallable  written  policies.  All 
other  agencies  In  the  State  were  reported  by  less  than  onc-half  of  the 
sample  as  having  readlly-avallable  and  accessible  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy-formu- 
lation process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to 
be  satisfactory.  Forty-nine  percent  (49%)  of  the  sample  judged  that 
policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  appears  to  be  satisfactory 
or  excellent.  Thirty-eight  percent  (38%)  of  the  sample  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  policy-formulation  process  was  inadequate. 
Examination  of  the  narrative  comments  related  to  this  question  supports 
the  finding  that  the  policy-formulation  process  is  satisfactory.  The 
existence  of  policy  manuals  was  documented  by  the  sample. 


TABLE  51-  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY 
POLICY  AND  POLICY -FORMULATION . 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent . . • 
Satisfactory 
Inadequate. . 
Don* t Know. . 


8 

41 

38 

13 


Decision-Making 


Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of 
situational  and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision 
is  in  the  process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies 
as  a group  usually  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and 
responaibilities  of  other  education  agencies  in  State  4.  However, 
a large  portion  of  the  sample  responded  either  "usually  does  not"  or 
"don't  know.1'  This  accounted  for  fifty-four  percent  (54%)  of  the 
sample.  This  is  an  indication  that  a large  number  of  the  sample 
could  not  give  information  relative  to  this  item.  Additionally, 
very  few  of  the  sample  responded  to  the  narrative  portion  of  this 
question. 


TABLE  52.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF 
ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN  MAKING 
DECISIONS. 


CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time. . 15 

Sometimes 31 

Usually  Does  Not 31 

Don' t Know 23 


Findings  reported  In  the  above  Table  could  be  Interpreted  to  indicate 
that  the  lines  of  conm»inication  between  the  many  agencies  in  State  4 
need  to  be  further  developed.  The  few  narrative  comments  that  were  given 
regarding  this  question  also  support  the  need  for  Increased  communication 
and  the  problem  of  increasing  coordination  li<  this  administrative  area. 

It  appears,  howeve.  , that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making  among 
the  agencies  In  State  4 Is  perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Approximately 
fifty-two  percent  (52%)  of  the  sample  classified  the  coordination  of 
policy-making  among  agt'  cles  as  being  satisfactory  or  excellent.  Again, 
we  have  a finding  with  a very  slim  percentage  in  favor  and  a sizable 
number  of  the  sample  (15%)  Chat  expressed  the  opinion  "don't  know." 

No  single,  State  education  agency  In  State  4 appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in 
education.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presents  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire. 
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TABLE  53.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICIES  TO 
OTHER  AGENCIES. 

AGENCY  PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education 37 

State  Department  of  Education* 46 

State  Vocational  Division..... 32 

Public  Secondary  Schools 15 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 2 

Area  Vocational  Schools... 9 

Technical  Institutes........ 2 

Community  Colleges.... 15 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education. . ^ . 17 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 22 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit...... 7 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  demonstrated  the  lack  of  a 
systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem 
to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  asked  to  identify  by  agency  if  a program  interfered  with  other 
programs.  No  more  than  thirty-tvc  percent  (32K)  of  the  responses  were 
identified  with  a single  State  4 agency.  This  agency  was  the  general 
category  "4-year  Colleges  and  Universities."  The  narrative  comments 
related  to  this  point  discussed  a few  minor  interferences!  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  discern  a trend  in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  a conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  application 
and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general  areas  of 
administration  that  needed  improvement. 
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TABLE  54.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-Making 49 

Policies i 56 

Finance 63 

Staffing 44 

Planning . 56 

Directing 37 

Coordinating • •• 54 

Promoting 39 

Communicating 61 

Research  Activities 49  »»> 

Supporting  Services 44 

Buildings  and  Equipment 39 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  Indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
several  areas.  One-half  or  more  of  the  sample  Identified  the  following 
administrative  areas  that  needed  Improvements  Policies,  Finance, 
Planning,  Coordinating,  and  Communicating.  Problems  related  to 
Communication  and  Coordination  have  previously  been  discussed,  but 
the  Importance  of  these  two  elements  cannot  be  overemphasized  In  a 
discussion  of  administrative  practices.  Finances,  of  course,  are 
always  a prime  concern  when  suggestions  for  Improvement  in  administration 
are  solicited.  Financial  support  of  the  educational  program  must  be 
on  a level  that  will  enable  those  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of 
administrative  services  so  the  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  the  State  and  Its  citizens.  The  problem  of  policies  has 
also  been  discussed  In  the  preceding  section  of  this  report. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Changes  were  Identified  In  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational-educational  programs.  Ninety- 
one  percent  (9.U)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
vocational-technical  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are 
needed  and  not  currently  available  In  State  4. 

Sixty-eight  percent  (68S)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  Identify 
programs  that  were  currently  Inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination, 
Inadequate  assessment  of  local  needs,  absence  of  a State  master  Flan, 
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the  shortage  of  vocational  training,  and  overall  comprehensive  high 
schools  were  representative  concerns  expressed.  The  data  does  not 
provide  evidence  that  duplication  of  programs  (or  courses  being 
offered  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  State)  exists. 


THE  PROCESS  OF'  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of 
the  sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  change  process  In  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was 
merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to  Identify  one  of  these  descriptions 
associated  with  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The 
following  Table  represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents 
Identifying • that  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  55.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 

CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES  CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education 68 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities....  81 

Conducting  Research 68 

Designing  New  Programs 68 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  programs 71 

Disseminating  Information 73 

Implementation  of  Programs..... 78 


The  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  recponse  was  the 
Identification  of  problems  and  the  establishment  of  priorities.  This 
was  closely  followed  by  the  Implementation  of  programs.  These  two 
Items  are  especially  important  because  one  is  essential  if  the  second 
is  to  follow.  New,  meaningful,  and  useful  programs  cannot  be 
Implemented  unless  problems  have  been  Identified  and  proper  priorities 
established.  Each  of  the  activities  Identified  In  Table  55  are 
essential  or  crucial  to  a discussion  of  change.  However,  priorities 
nt st  be . established  and  problems  must  be  Identified  if  true  change 
Is  to  result  in  an  orderly  manner. 


The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  in  State  4 was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the 
change  process  activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty 
percent  (50%)  or  more  of  the  sample  were: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency* 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

(5)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

(6)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 

1 W 

(7)  Public  4-year  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  data  presented  above  identifying  the  many  agencies  In  State  4 needing 
change  in  their  overall  attack  on  the  change  process  point  out  the  need 
for  a comprehensive  study  on  the  entire  process  of  change  in  State  4 
education.  It  appears  that  all  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are 
in  need  of  attention  by  most  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed 
out  specific  items,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  not  sufficient  to 
be  included  at  this  point.  For  progress  to  result  it  Is  essential 
that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  be  established  based  upon  a thorough 
and  ongoing  assessment  of  what  is  currently  being  done*  both  in  State 
4 and  In  the  nation.  Priorities  must  be  established  and  thoughtful 
planning  initiated  to  meet  these  priorities.  As  new  programs  are 
developed,  other  related  State  agencies  should  be  made  aware  of  their 
possibilities  and  ramifications  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
resources  and  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Name  of  State:  State  4 'Number j 41 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  Include  employment  in  education) 2 13  tQ 

(2)  Agilculture  Production 12  iQf q 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor 7 16.6 

(4)  Sales > 10  3.4 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) ;_5 2.2 


(6)  Craftsman 


4 


9.3 


(7)  Service  Occupations 


3 


2.0 


(8)  Unskilled  Laborer.... 5 

(9)  Military 9_ 

a 

FRW  Houaevife ,6 

isi 


3.8 


7.0 


9.5 
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Personal  Uao__r«>b;tl  u-.  i:»n  (com  .)/. 


Approx i ir.it e number  v.f  vears  ol 
teaching  experience  in; 

Frequency 


(a)  General  Education . . . 

(bj  Vocational  Education . . 5 

(c)  Both  Areas 5 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 16 

(b)  Vocational  Education 6 

<e)  Both  Areas - 2 


Urban 

Area* 


Where  have  you  liv^d  most  of  your  life?  12 

Where  has  roost  of  your  work  experience  been?  10 


* Population  over  50,000 

**  Population  under  50,000 
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Mean  No. 
Years 

> 13.3 
7.8 
19.0 


Mean  No. 
Years 

12.8 

9.0 

59.0 

Rural 

Area** 

28 

30 


(5)  Report  for  State  5 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational 
institutions  is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities,  policies,  organization,  and  administra- 
tion of  a state’s  education  system*  A single  state  system  oCten 
Includes  many  distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  over- 
lapping responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  deal^g  with  oc- 
cupational education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a 
direct  influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  it.’  the  public 
schools . 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  5,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions 
of  respondents  to  roles,  esponsibilities  and  i?  . ^relationships 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 
The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  following 
will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State’s 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  qu^.  ;ions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  Identification  of  gaps  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 
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Description  of  Sample 


The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
what  the  lay  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance. 
Individuals  were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the 
public.  The  information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by 
three  categories  of  Information: 

(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  now 
operates . 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which  may 
be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  Identify  issues,  problems, gaps  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


In  State  5,  31  Individuals  returned  their  questionnaires.  This 
was  a forty-seven  percent  (47%)  response.  Of  the  31,  eleven  were 
under  the  age  of  40,  eight  were  between  40  and  50  years  of  age, 
and  12  individuals  were  over  the  age  of  50.  Twenty-nine  members 
of  the  State  5 sample  held  one  or  more  college  degrees,  while  one 
person  reported  some  college  and  one  person  was  a high  school  grad- 
uate. Only  four  members  indicated  that  they  were  members  of  Boards 
of  Education.  Two  of  these  reported  board  membership  on  the  State 
level,  and  two  reported  membership  on  "other"  types  of  Boards  of 
Education.  Nine  individuals  reported  membership  on  advisory  boards. 
Five  of  these  nine  reported  membership  on  a State -level  advisory 
board.  Previous  work  experience  of  the  State  5 sample  varied. 

Eight  Individuals  reported  previous  work  experience  in  agricultural 
production,  while  the  rest  of  the  occupational  and  professional 
categories  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  sample. 

The  majority  of  the  sample  lived  In  rural  areas  and  reported  their 
work  location  as  being  In  rural  areas. 

Twenty-six  individuals  reported  prior  teaching  experience.  Only 
three  individuals  reported  experience  In  both  vocational  and  general 
education,  while  14  reported  experience  In  general  education  only. 
Eighteen  individuals  reported  administrative  experience  In  education. 
Ten  reported  experience  in  general  education,  seven  in  vocational 
education,  and  one  Individual  reported  experience  in  both  of  these 
areas . 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 
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FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 


The  foundation  for  the  Stated  education  system  Includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities,  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section 
of  the  research  were  designed  to  obtain  respondent's  perceptions 
regarding  these  selected  aspects  of  the  State  5 educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 

The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  5 is  typical  of  those  found 
throughout  the  country.  A large  majority  (87%)  of  the  sample  favored 
changes  In  existing  laws  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students, 
to  remove  unnecessary  duplications*  to  Improve  efficiency  and  economy 
and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  56.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 
OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 41 

State  Department  of  Education.. 63 

State  Vocational  Division 44 

Public  Secondary  Schools. 33 

County  or  1ED  District., * 48 

Area  Vocational  Schools 59 

Technical  Institutes.... 15 

Connnunlty  Colleges...... 33 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 11 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities...... 7 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.... 11 


Only  two  agencies  were  Identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents 
as  needing  some  change  In  their  present  legal  basis.  These  agencies 
were:  (1)  State  Department  of  Education,  and  (2)  Area  Vocational 

Schools . 


O 
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State  Department  of  Education 


The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
were  the  concern  of  sixty-three  percent  (63%)  of  the  respondents. 

They  favored  a change  in  existing  laws  relating  to  this  agency. 
Curriculum  problems  relating  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
were  mentioned  by  members  of  the  sample  in  their  narrative  comments. 

This  data  supplied  an  indication  that  greater  curriculum  offerings 
need  to  be  developed  in  many  areas.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
should  also  assume  more  of  a leadership  role  in  improving  programs  and 
Involving  business,  industry  and  education  agencies  along  with  community 
representation  to  provide  a realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
communities.  Respondents  additionally  indicated  that  the  clarification 
and  delineation  of  functions  needs  to  be  initiaced. 


Area  Vocational  Schools 


Concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  area  vocational  schools  in  State 
5 was  expressed  by  fifty-nine  percent  (59%)  of  the  sample.  Narrative 
comments  furnished  by  the  participants  offered  some  specific  comments 
related  to  this  agency.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  report  on  them 
since  they  did  not  seem  to  fit  a particular  pattern  or  direct  them- 
selves to  a particular  topic.  A concern,  however,  appeared  to  be 
this  agency's  role  in  the  overall  educational  effort  in  State  5. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Object. ves 

A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need  for  change 
in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  education  agencies 
in  State  5.  Eighty-seven  percent  <87%)  of  the  sample  felt  that  one  or 
more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only 
about  eleven  percent  (11%)  who  felt  that  change  was  needed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  public  4-year  colleges  and  universities,  to  a high  of 
sixty-three  percent  (63%)  who  expressed  a concern  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  State  Department  of  Education  was  the 
only  agency  In  State  5 Identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample. 

The  remaining  State  agencies  were  not  perceived  to  be  in  need  of  change 
in  their  basic  philosophy  or  objectives. 

Narrative  comments  related  to  the  above  data  were  investigated  to  see 
if  more  specific  suggestions  regarding  the  State  Department  of  Education 
could  be  elicited  from  the  data.  The  main  impression  available  from 
the  narrative  data  indicates  that  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  other  concerned  agencies  need  to  take  a long  look  at  their  basic 
operating  philosophy  regarding  occupational-vocational  education.  It 
appears  that  the  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  academic  college  preparatory 
programs  and  not  serving  the  needs  of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
do  not  finish  college. 
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Holes  and  Responsibilities 


A majority  of  the  sample  (81%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  in  State  5.  The  only  State  agency  identified 
by  one-half  or  more  of  the  respondents  who  expressed  a need  for  change 
vas  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Close  inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and 
responsibilities  indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
agencies  in  State  5 to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing 
roles  in  the  overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action 
initially  should  focus  on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
attention  to  the  resources  of  conflicting  agcn.ies.  Directed  program 
planning  that  wilL  point  out  overlapping  areas  is  needed  prior  to 
the  development  and  assignment  of  specific  roles  and  responsiblities . 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  respon- 
sibilities is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless 
of  its  size.  In  a political  entity  as  complex  as  State. 5,  the  problem 
of  coordination  assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied 
in  this  research  refers  to  relating*  allocating  and  integrating 
various  factors  and  functions  among  the  respective  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  in  the  State.  This  might  involve  finance,  budgets, 
curriculum  and  many  other  related  educational  matters. 

According  to  the  sample,  many  agencies  in  State  5 are  currently  charged 
with  the  coordination  of  two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or 
institutions  according  to  the  responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire. 
Sixty-one  percent  (61%)  of  the  sample  indicated  the  existence  of 
such  agencies.  However,  in  asking  the  sample  if  a Coordinating 
Body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction  or  coordinating  authority  over 
the  agencies  listed  in  the  following  Table,  no  single  agency  vas 
designated  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  this  coor- 
dinating authority. 
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TABLE  57.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BOD*  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS* 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education.* 37 

State  Department  of  Education 37 

State  Vocational  Division 37 

Public  Secondary  Schools 42 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 37 

Area  Vocational  Schools 22 

Technical  Institutes. ..... • S 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 37 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education * 11 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 16 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 11 


The  sample  did  not  appear  pleased  with  the  effect  of  Statewide 
coordination  efforts.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  finding 
that  ninety  percent  (90%)  of  the  sample  responded  unfavorable  to  the 
questionnaire  item  dealing  with  thi9  point.  They  felt  that  currently 
there  is  not  really  effective  Statewide  coordination  and  articulation 
of  the  several  levels  or  areas  (secondary,  post-high,  area  school, 
technical  school,  teacher  training,  etc.)  of  vocational-technical- 
occupational  education.  This  finding  is  not  too  surprising  when  one 
inspects  the  narrative  comments  that  mention  the  leek  of  coordination 
between  many  agencies.  Overlapping  functions  and  the  need  for  specific 
program  planning  were  two  of  the  specific  items  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  comment. 

The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education 
Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept 
explored  in  this  research.  Sixty-five  percent  (65%)  of  the  respondents 
expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt  that 
the  Coordinating  Body  should  have  jurisdictional  or  coordinating 
authority  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the  following  Table. 
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TABLE  58.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION 
COORDINATING  COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


Arer  Vocational  Schools... 71 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 68 

State  Department  of  Education 61 

Public  Secondary  Schools.... 61 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 58 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 58 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 48 

State  Board  of  Education 48 

Technical  Institutes 42 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.... 16 


An  examination  of  narrative  data  relating  to  this  Table  appeals  to 
support  the  Idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather  than  a Super  board 
with  controlling  administrative-type  responsibility . The  sample 
repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  need  for  additional 
coordination  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  effort,  and  so  on,  but  the 
formation  of  a Super  Board  might  lead  to  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
political  power  being  centered  in  a single  all-inclusive  agency. 

The  overall  impression,  however,  is  that  respondents  perceived  that 
improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  from  the 
formation  of  some  type  of  State  Education  Coordinating  Council. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility.  This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  increase  or 
decrease  in  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived 
by  the  sample  in  State  5. 
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TABLE  59.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE 


Policy-Making. 

4 

13 

53 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination 

4 

15 

58 

Staffing 

3 

4 

14 

Planning 

8 

14 

27 

Promoting 

2 

13 

73 

Program  Allocation 

5 

9 

31 

Enrollment 

2 

9 

63 

Curriculum  Allocation 

3 

7 

40 

Communication 

8 

12 

20 

Location  of  Buildings 

6 

100 

Type  of  Buildings 

1 

4 

60 

Supporting  Services * 

2 

6 

50 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information 

10 

13 

13 

Setting  Goals  in  Education 

6 

16 

44 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation... 

3 

12 

60 

Implementation  of  Methods/ 
Curricula,  Program,  etc. 

4 

4 

Research  Activities 

4 

14 

56 

Teacher  Education 

4 

9 

38 

Development  of  Specific 
Programs 

3 

6 

33 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  INCREASE 

THIS 


Determination  of  Educational 


Objectives 

14 

56 

Identification  of  Problems  or 

Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment 

13 

63 

Planning  and  Developing  New 

Educational  Programs . 

9 

36 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 

Public  Education  with  Recom- 
mendatlons  to  the  Legislature# . • • • • 

11 

i n 

83 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement. • • 

15 

25 

Conduct  Research • 

9 . 

50 

Determining  or  Coordinating 

Expansion  Plans 

10 

91 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Proceaslng  Services 

and  Facilities - 

10 

83 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests . .««•••»••• . 

11 

37 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education....... 

9 

20 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 

Technical  Education 

11 

29 

Public  Post-High  School 

Education. 

11 

69 

Coordinating  Public  Community 

College  Education.. 

12 

SO 

Four-Year  Colleges  and 

Universities. 

* 11 

1 

69 

Prescribing  or  Determining 

Course,  of  Study..... 

i 

t 

2 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS 
RESPONSIBILITY  THIS 


SHOULD  PERCENT  rER:ENT 

HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 2 2 

Directing,  Creating,  Mergine, 
Consolidating,  and/or 

Reorganizing  School  Districts  4 13 


Allocating  Curriculum 
Responsibilities 2 5 

Teacher  Certification 7 7 


Articulation  of  Curriculum. ...  3 6 


53 

43 


33 


An  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  proposed  Coordinating 
Body  could  be  delegated  more  responsibilities  than  are  currently  being 
coordinated  by  a single  State  agency.  Only  one  responsibility  was 
identified  that  should  be  decreased  from  its  present  status.  This  was 
the  prescription  or  determination  of  courses  of  study.  However,  the 
numbers  relating  to  this  particular  responsibility  were  quite  small  and 
particular  significance  cannot  be  attached  to  it.  The  overall  Indication 
from  the  above  Table  is  that  Increased  coordination  Is  both  feasible 
and  acceptable  to  the  State  5 sample.  Many  Items  received  considerable 
support  for  Increased  jurisdiction  or  coordinating  authority.  Although 
many  of  these  numbers  are  quite  small,  the  overall  impression  still  is 
maintained — that  Increased  coordination  or  jurisdictional  respor slblllty 
could  feasibly  be  allocated  to  a State  5 Coordinating  Board . Narrative 
comments  In  general  also  supported  Increased  coordinating  activities. 
However,  caution  expressed  earlier  regarding  too  much  centralized  control 
or  administrative  authority  was  again  repeated  by  many  respondents.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  narrative  comments  helps  to  clarify  the 
caution  mentioned  In  the  preceding  sentence: 
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"...The  Coordinating  Body  is  perceived  as  being  involved  in 
the  overall  planning,  coordination,  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  the  total  educational  ayatem  in  the  State. 

It  should  not  become  so  involved  in  detail  that  it  inhibits 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  individual  institutions 
and  agencies  and  their  governing  bodies.  The  strength  of 
a Coordinating  Body  depends  upon  their  contact  with 
leadership  which  represents  the  real  needs  of  the  people. 
Often  this  is  not  true.  Should  this  be  possible,  ve  could 
recommend  a coordinating  unit* 11 


POLICY 

Policy  in  thi9  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  in  State  5 are,  in  general,  not  readily 
available.  Only  three  agencies  (State  Department  of  Education,  State 
Vocational  Division,  and  Area  Vocational  Schools)  were  Judged  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  readily-available  written  policies. 
All  other  agencies  in  the  State  5 were  reported  by  less  than  one-half 
of  the  sample  as  having  readily  available  and  accessible  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy-formula- 
tion process  among  educational  agencies  and  Institutions  appears  to  be 
inadequate.  Seventy-four  percent  (74%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the 
opinion  that  policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  among  agencies 
and  institutions  In  State  5 were  excellent.  Examination  of  the  narrative 
comments  related  to  this  question  does  not  afford  any  usable  insight 
as  to  reasons  for  the  Inadequacy  of  the  policy  and  policy  formulation. 


TABLE  60*  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY  AND 
POLICY -FORMULATION . 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent o 

Satisfactory. 23 

Inadequate. 74 

Don't  Know. , , . 3 


Decision-Making 


Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situa 
tional  and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in 
the  process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as 
a group  usually  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  other  education  agencies  in  State  5. 


TABLE  61.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY 

PERCENT 

UruaIIv  or  Mont  of  the  Time  . • * . • . 

23 

38 

UruaI lv  Does  Not 

23 

Don't  Know 

The  evenly-distributed  findings  reported  in  the  above  Table  could  be  f 

Interpreted  to  indicate  that  lines  of  communication  between  the  many  | 

agencies  need  to  be  further  developed.  Narrative  comments  were  in-  | 

vestigated.  These  comments  appear  to  support  this  need  for  increased 
communication  and  the  overall  problem  of  increased  coordination  of 
general  administrative  area. 

It  appears  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the 
agencies  In  State  5 Is  perceived  as  being  inadequate.  Approximately 
sixty-five  percent  (65Z)  of  the  sample  expressed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  toward  this  aspect  of  coordination  between  agencies. 

No  single  State  education  agency  In  State  5 appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies 
In  education.  This  statement  Is  supported  by  the  following  Table  I 

vhlcn  presents  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire.  j 
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TABLE  62.  POLICY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 
AND/OR  INSTITUTIONS. 

AGENCY  PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education. 29 

State  Department  of  Education 32 

State  Vocational  Division... 32 

Public  Secondary  Schools... 16 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 7 

Area  Vocational  Schools 23 

Technical  Institutes..... 10 

Community  Colleges 26 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education..... 10 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 10 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 
Several  narrative  comments  that  illustrate  this  point  include: 

M...To  my  knowledge  distribution  of  policies  does  not  exist 
on  any  planned  basis/* 

"...I'm  not  aware  that  this  is  being  done." 

"...Not  to  my  knowledge," 

"...Extremely  weak  L>  this  area.  There  appears  to  be  a 
hidden  fear  Involved  that  someone  is  going  to  gain 
some  insights  that  might  be  helpful." 

"...If  they  do  I am  not  aware  of  it," 


Admlnlatration 


The  programs  of  administration  o.  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem 
to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  asked  to  identify,  by  agency,  if  a program  Interfered  with  pro- 
grams. No  more  than  twenty-nine  percent  (29X)  of  the  responses  were 
identified  with  a single  State  5 tgency.  This  agency  was  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  The  narrative  comments  related  to  thiB 
discussed  a few  minor  interferences,  but  It  was  impossible  to  discern 
a definite  trend  in  the  data. 
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A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  de- 
fined as  the  conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy 
application  and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general 
areas  of  administration  that  needed  improvement. 


TABLE  63,  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT, 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA 


PERCENT 


Policy-making,,.,.. ' 61 

Policies 67 

Finance 71 

Staffing 61 

Planning 58 

Directing 45 

Coordinating 81 

Promoting. 42 

Communicating 77 

Research  Activities 58 

Supporting  Services 39 

Buildings  and  Equipment.. 29 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  Indicates  that  Improvement  Is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  policy-making,  policies,  finance,  staffing,  planning, 
coordinating,  communicating  and  researching  activities.  No  other 
area  received  mention  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample.  The  problems 
related  to  communication  and  coordinating  have  already  been  discussed, 
but  the  importance  of  these  two  elements  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  a 
discussion  of  administrative  practices.  Finance,  of  course,  is  always 
of  prime  concern  when  suggestions  for  improvements  are  solicited. 
Financial  support  of  the  educational  programs  must  be  at  a level  t tat 
will  enable  those  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative 
services  in  order  that  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligation 
to  the  State  and  its  citizens.  Research  activities  in  education  are 
notorious,  perhaps,  for  lack  of  support.  This  is  related  directly  to 
a lack  of  financial  support  for  research  that  will  help  to  identify, 
initiate  and  adequately  conduct  meaningful  programs.  The  problems  re- 
lated to  policies  and  policy-making  have  already  been  discussed  in  this 
report.  They  will  not  be  discussed  again  at  this  tine.  The  problems 
of  staffing  and  planning  are  directly  related  to  an  individual  agency^ 
overall  effectiveness.  Staffing  is  closely  related  to  finance,  because 
without  adequate  financial  support,  a department  or  agency  cannot 
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support  the  staff  necessary  to  do  a given  task.  Planning  is  essential 
if  direction  is  to  be  obtained.  Without  overall  comprehensive  planning 
of  programs,  the  inevitable  result  is  often  the  duplication  of  effort, 
resources  and  programs. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Changes  were  identified  in  the. roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Eighty-four 
percent  (842)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  voca- 
tional, technical  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed 
and  not  currently  available. 

Sixty-five  percent  (652)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  wore  currently  inadequate.  Problems  related  to  the  ad- 
ministrative areas  discussed  above,  the  inadequate  assessment  of  local 
needs,  the  lack  of  a State  master  plan,  and  the  shortage  of  relevant 
vocational-technical  subjects  in  some  high  schools  were  representative 
concerns  expressed.  The  data  also  provides  some  evidence  that  duplica- 
tion of  programs  (or  courses  being  offered  at  more  than  one  place  in 
the  State)  exists.  Sixty-five  percent  (65%)  of  the  sample  supported 
this  statement. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  In  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  In  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong,  weak, 
missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was  merited.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated  with 
the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  identify  activities  in 
the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following  Table 
represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  identifying  the 
activity  as  in  need  of  change. 
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TABLE  64.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANCE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  In  Education 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities 

Conducting  Research  

Designing  New  Programs 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 

Disseminating  Information 

Implementation  of  Programs*. 


84 

87 

68 

71 

74 

65 

47 


The  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  response  from  the  sample 
was  the  identification  of  problems  and  establishment  of  pricrities. 

These  points  have  been  previously  discussed » and  they  are  mentioned 
again  here  to  show  their  importance  and  the  concern  they  seem  to  have 
in  the  minds  of  the  State  5 sample.  These  two  activities  are  especially 
crucial  In  a discussion  of  change  since  they  are  so  basic  to  changing 
existing  patterns  of  behavior. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  was  also  Investigated.  Agencies  Involved  In  the  change  process 
activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent  (50X)  or 
more  of  the  sample  were: 

1.  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

4.  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

5.  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

6.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 


The  data  presented  above  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point  out 
the  need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It 
appears  that  many  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of  at- 
tention by  some  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed  out  specific 
items,  but  often  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient  to  be  included 
at  this  point.  It  is  essential  for  progress  to  result  that  a coordinated 
set  of  goals  for  vocationaJ  education  be  established.  These  goals  should 
be  based  upon  n thorough  and  ongoing  assessment.  Priorities  must  be  es- 
tablished and  thoughtful  planning  initiated  to  meet  these  priorities.  As 
new  programs  are  developed  other  related  State  agencies  should  be  made  aware 
of  their  possibilities  and  ramifications  in  order  to  avoid  the  duplication 
of  effort,  resources,  and  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Name  of  State;  State  £ Number ; 31 


o 

u 

o 

C 

o 

to 

<r 

| Over  50 

x: 

o 

CO 

’§5 

« 

o 

«H 

0 

0 

X 

u 

V 

GO 

0) 

r-t 

O 

V 

flj 

CO 

o 

Q 

o 

Age 

u 

8 

12 

X 

e 

o 

GO 

to 

•s 

X 

o 

o 

a 

o 

CO 

CO 

a> 

.h 

o 

o 

Highest  Education 
Level  Completed 

0 

1 

1 

29 

0 

1 Local 

State 

Other 

Are  you  now  a member 
a Board  of  Education? 

of 

27 

C 

2 

2 

o 

is 

Local 

I State 

[ Ocher 

Are  you  now  a member 
of  an  Advisory  Board? 

22 

2 

5 

2 

Mean  No. 

Previous  Work  Experience:  Frequency  Years 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education) 5 IV ft 


(2)  Agriculture  Production.... 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor * 

(4)  Sales 6 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.»  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) 

(6)  Craftsman 

(7)  Service  Occupations 1 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer 2. 


JZ^L 

-ua 

JlJl 

-2—2. 


(9) 

1er|cic> 


Military 

Housewife . fl 


m 


SUL 


Personal  Data  Tabulation  (cone.): 


Approximate  number  of  years  cf 
teaching  experience  in; 

Frequency 


(a)  General  Education, 14 

fb)  Vocational  Education 9 

(c)  Both  Areas* 3 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 10 

(b)  Vocational  Education 7 

(c)  Both  Areas 1 


Urban 

Area* 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life? 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been? 


* Population  over  50*000 

**  Population  under  50*000 
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r 

£ 


01 


Mean  No. 
Years 

j 13.4 

6.4 


24.3 


Kean  No. 
Years 

16.7 


9.1 


25.0 


Rural 

Area** 


26 


21 


(6)  Report  for  State  6 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational  insti- 
tutions is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities,  policies*  organization  and  administration  of  a state's 
education  system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many  distinct 
components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

| This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 

^ education  and  other  educational  activities  having  direct  influence  upon 

students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
; Guides  from  State  6,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 

r respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships 

• among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education, 

i The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the 

responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  following 
will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various  State 
educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  gaps  in  educational  responsibility  by 
agencies  in  the  State. 

i 

: (5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 

organization  for  education  in  the  State. 

| 

r Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  general  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance. 
Individuals  were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the 
public.  The  information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three 
t categories  of  information: 


ERIC 
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0 ) The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  now 
operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which  may 
be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps  among 
the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  state, 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Thirty  individuals  returned  questionnaires  from  State  6.  This  was  a 
fifty-two  percent  (52%)  return  of  mailed  questionnaires.  The  ages  of  the 
participants  were  ff.irly  evenly  distributed.  Only  five  individuals  were 
under  the  age  of  forty.  Tvent y-seven  members  of  the  sample  held  one  or 
more  college  degrees,  and  not  a single  member  of  the  sample  had  less  than 
"some  college,"  The  majority  of  the  sample  lived  and  worked  in  rural 
areas. 

Three  individuals  were  members  of  a local  board  of  education  on  either  the 
local  or  State  level.  Seven  members  of  the  sample  reported  membership  on 
advisory  boards.  One  of  these  was  on  the  local  level,  four  on  the  State 
level,  and  two  checked  the  category  "other." 

Several  members  of  the  sample  reported  teaching  experience  and  also  ad- 
ministrative experience.  The  majority  of  this  experience  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  education  as  opposed  tc  vocational  education.  However, 
five  individuals  reported  teaching  in  both  areas  of  education,  while  three 
individuals  reported  administrative  experience  in  both  general  areas  of 
education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State’s  education  system  includes  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respec- 
tive education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies  and 
institutions  concerned.  Questions  In  this  section  of  the  research  were 
directed  to  obtain  the  respondent’s  perceptions  regarding  these  aspects 
of  the  State  6 education  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 

The  pattern  of  organization  In  State  6 Is  typical  of  those  found  in  other 
Btates.  All  agencies  listed  on  the  questionnaire  were  identified  as 
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existing  in  State  6 by  a large  majority  of  the  sample,  with  the  exception 
of  a State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.  The  data  indicated  the  existence 
of  overwhelming  support  for  a change  in  the  laws  or  statutes  affecting 
public  education.  The  large  majority  (97%)  of  the  sample  favored  changes 
in  existing  laws  regarding  education  to  make  it  more  pertinent  to  students, 
to  remove  unnecessary  duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy 
and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  65.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 38 

State  Department  of  Education........ 41 

State  Vocational  Division 59 

Public  Secondary  Schools.,* 38 

County  or  IED  District 7 

Area  Vocational  Schools 63 

Technical  Institutes 48 

Community  Colleges 79 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 10 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 10 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit * 14 


Three  agencies  were  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents 
as  needing  changes  in  their  present  legal  basis.  These  agencies  were: 

(1)  State  Vocational  Division. 

(2)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

(3)  Community  Colleges. 

Extensive  narrative  comments  were  provided  by  respondents  related  to  the 
above  Table.  Many  of  them  discussed  agencies  other  than  the  three  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph.  An  analysis  of  these  narrative  com- 
ments showed  an  overriding  concern  with  the  problem  of  coordinating  the 
effort  of  the  many  education  agencies  in  State  6.  (This  entire  problem 
of  coordination  will  be  explored  in  a later  section  of  this  report.)  In 
analyzing  comments  related  directly  to  area  vocational  schools , the  State 
Vocational  Division  and  community  colleges,  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  thinking  of  the  sample  were  gained.  One  representative  concern  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  small,  inadequate  technical  institutes  and  community 
colleges.  The  conflicts  between  area  vocational  schoolsi  technical 
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Institutes,  anti  community  colleges  in  Slate  6 were  mentioned  at  length. 
Respondents  felt  the  State  Department  should  provide  more  leadership  in 
solving  the  conflicts  that  exist  through  increased  coordination  of  effort 
in  directed  planning  of  current  and  proposed  programs.  A quote  from  one 
respondent : 

"...the  role  of  junior  colleges  and  vocational  and  technical 

programs  needs  defining.  In  some  situations  we  have  junior 
colleges  in  open  con  petition  with  area  vocational  schools.  We 
need  coordination.  Transfer  credit  may  be  a growing  problem. 

When  our  technical  institute  was  founded  a few  years  ago,  many 
legisl  ators  wanted  a provision  in  the  enabling  act  thaf  no  credit 
earned  at  the  institute  would  be  transferable  to  the  State  de- 
gree-granting institution.  I see  the  need  for  terminal  train- 
ing in  many  areas,  but  if  a technical  institute  teaches  college- 
level  courses,  and  students  subsequently  decide  to  go  on  to 
college,  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  bar  imposed  on  transfer 
of  credits. " -«<■ 

The  above  quote  from  a questionnaire  is  included  to  show  one  type  of  pro- 
blem that  appears  to  exist  in  State  6.  Laws  appear  to  be  adequate  accord- 
ing to  some  members  of  the  sample,  but  the  implementation  of  these  laws 
by  various  State  education  agencies  is  not  satisfactory  according  to 
other  membeis  of  the  sample.  Finally,  it  appears  from  questionnaire  re- 
sponses that  community  colleges  and  area  vocational  schools  are  not  always 
placed  in  geographic  locations  close  to  the  potential  student  population. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

A large  majority  (802)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a 
need  for  change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  edu- 
cation agencies  in  State  6.  This  majority  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the 
State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only  about  eight 
percent  (8%)  who  felt  that  change  was  needed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  in- 
termediate education  districts  to  a high  of  seventy-one  percent  (71%)  who 
expressed  a concern  with  the  area  vocational  schools.  Several  other 
agencies  In  State  6 were  identified  by  fifty  percent  (502)  or  more  of  the 
sample  as  being  in  need  of  change  in  their  basic  philosophy  and  objectives. 
These  agencies  were: 

State  Board  of  tducation. 

State  Department  of  Education. 

State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

Public  Secondary  Schools. 

Area  Vocational  Schools. 

Community  Colleges. 


r 


O) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*> 

<5) 

(6) 

o 
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The  narrative  portion  related  to  this  question  again  re-emphasized  the 
conflict  between  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes  and 
community  or  junior  colleges.  The  conflict  was  mentioned  both  in  terms 
of  objectives  and  their  basic  philosophy.  Some  respondents  felt  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education  should  take  some  steps  to  specify 
objectives  and  help  develop  a compatible  philosophy  for  each  of  the 
separate  state  agencies. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A majority  of  the  sample  (372)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies 
and  institutions  in  State  6,  State  agencies  identified  by  fifty  percent 
< 50%)  or  more  of  the  respondents  who  expressed  a need  for  change  were: 

(1)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

(3)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

(4)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 

A close  Inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and 
responsibilities  indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  educational  agencies 
in  State  6 to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles  in  the 
overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action  initially  should 
focus  on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort  and  attention  to  the 
resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program  planning  based  upon 
a compatible  philosophy  is  needed  to  point  out  overlapping  areas.  This 
is  necessary  prior  to  the  development  and  assignment  of  specific  roles 
and  responsibilities.  It  appears  that  the  agencies;  mentioned  In  the 
preceding  list  need  to  communicate  more  Information  regarding  their 
roles  and  responalMl Lt ies  in  regard  to  occupational  education.  Problems 
of  coordination,  resources,  and  policy  were  all  mentioned  by  participants. 
These  will  be  discussed  later  In  this  report.  Members  of  the  sample 
also  mentioned  the  importance  of  Involvement  of  lay  citizens.  They  felt 
that  the  professional  educator  must  be  tied  to  the  lay  public  and  that 
if  this  is  done,  more  realistic  training  for  business  life  in  the 
community  will  result. 


COORDINATION 

The  cootdlnatlon  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size.  In 
a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  6,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research  refers 
to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and  functions 
among  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions  ir.  the  State.  This 
might  involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum  and  many  other  related  educational 
matters. 


Many  agencies  In  State  6 are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Eighty-three  percent(83%) 
of  the  sample  indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies.  The  sample 
did  not  appear  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  Statewide  coordination 
efforts.  This  is  supported  by  a finding  that  a large  majority  (70%) 
of  the  sample  responded  unfavorably  ^o  the  questionnaire  item  dealing 
with  this  point.  This  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  really  effective 
Statewide  coordination  and  articulation  of  the  many  levels  of  vocational- 
technical-occupational  education  does  not  in  reality  exist.  Some 
problems  related  to  the  coordination  and  competition  between  a few  of  the 
State  agencies  have  already  been  discussed.  The  narrative  comments  and 
questionnaire  responses  reported  in  a previous  section  of  this  report 
support  the  finding  that  there  is  a definite  need  for  more  effective 
Statewide  coordination  in  State  6.  Overlapping  functions  and  the  need 
for  specified  program  planning  were  specific  items  mentioned.  Respondents 
however,  did  mention  that  this  is  improving  with  changes  In  the  function 
and  operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education*  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibility  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  66.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education. 28 

State  Department  of  Education 56 

State  Vocational  Division 72 

Public  Secondary  Schools 68 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 28 

Area  Vocational  Schools. 68 

Technical  Institutes 48 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges.* 64 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 0 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 11 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.*.* 0 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Educational  Coordin- 
ating Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in 
this  research.  Fifty-three  percent  (53X)  of  the  respondents  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt  that  the  Coordinating 
Body  should  have  Jurisdiction  or  coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies 
listed  in  the  following  Table: 


TABLE  67.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING 
COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


Area  Vocational  Schools. 60 

State  Department  of  Education AO 

State  Vocational  Division 53 

Public  Secondary  Schools 53 

Technical  Institutes 60 

Intermediate  Education  Districts.......... 27 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 57 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 37 

State  Board  of  Education 33 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education.... 20 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.. 13 


An  examination  of  narrative  data  relating  to  this  Table  appears  to  support 
the  general  idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather  than  a Super  Board,  which 
would  have  controlling,  administrative-type  responsibilities.  The  sample 
definitely  felt  that  there  was  a need  for  additional  coordination  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  so  on.  However,  the  caution  was  expressed 
that  creation  of  a Super  Board  might  lead  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  power 
being  centered  in  one  agency.  The  overall  impression,  however,  is  that 
respondents  perceive  that  improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  is 
necessary . 

The  following  Table  summarizes  a number  of  respondents  who  reported  that 
a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  responsibility. 
This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  that 
particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived  by  the  sample  in 
State  6. 


TABLE  68.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 13  10 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination 9 11 

Staffing.. 8 6 

Planning 12  13 

Promoting 9 12 

Program  Allocation 7 7 


20 

A 

1A 


13 


14 


COORDINATING  OR  JURIS})! CTIONAI.  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


o 


Enrollments , * , . , , . , . . , . . . 8 6 

Curriculum  Allocation,, 7 11 

Communications  .,•••••»•••« . 7 11 

Location  of  Buildings,, 5 6 

Type  of  Buildings  . 7 5 

Supporting  Services.. 3 6 

Dissemination  of  Education 

Information . ..„.,e10  1C 

Setting  Goal i in  Education.......  9 11 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 

in  Education 4 12 

Implementation  of  Methods, 

Curricula,  Programs,  etc 5 8 

Research  Activities 7 14 

Teacher  Education 10  12 

Development  of  Specific 

Programs 6 6 

Determination  of  Educational 

Objectives 8 11 


Identification  of  Problems  or 


Obstacles  to  Coal  Attainment,, 

. 6 

13 

Planning  and  Developing  New 
Educational  Programs 

8 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature. 

. 2 

7 

Suggesting  legislative 

Improvement 

13 

Conduct  Research 

. 6 

12 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Expansion  Plans  T T t T tt  tT  Tr 

. 7 

14 

22 

22 

9 


33 


10 

50 

23 

67 

9 


16 

37 

7 


56 


33 

33 


4A4 


4 


17 


, COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Processing  Services 

and  Facilities........ 2 8 60 


Reviewing  Budget  Requests.......  11  9 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education.*  12  7 


Public  Post-High  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 11  9 


Public  Post-High  School 
Education 8 

Coordinating  Public  Community 
College  Education 9 

Four-year  Colleges  and 
Universities 3 

Prescribing  or  Determining 
Courses  of  Study 2 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 3 


Directing,  Creaing,  Mergine, 
Consolidating,  and/or  Re- 
organizing School  Districts....  8 


Allocating  Curriculum 
Responsibilities 4 

Teacher  Certification 11 


10  11 

12  14 

8 45 

2 

2 

7 

5 11 

5 


Articulation  of  Curriculum 3 


6 33 


10 

26 

10 


20 


1 


37 


An  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body  could 
be  delegated  several  responsibilities.  These  responsibilities  range  from 
a very  few  who  felt  that  they  should  assume  more  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  planning,  to  a large  percentage  increase  in  respondents  who  felt 
that  they  should  assume  more  activities  in  the  areas  of  field-testing  and 
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no 


evaluation,  research  activities,  the  coordination  of  budgets j providing 
data-processing  services,  and  coordination  of  four-year  colleges  and 
universities.  The  main  difficulty  in  attempting  to  interpret  ihe  above 
Table  is  that  the  numbers  are  quite  small  to  base  generalizations  upon. 
However,  one  cannot  neglect  the  finding  that  increased  coordination  is 
necessary,  if  progress  is  to  result.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
of  the  items  dealing  with  research — both  the  conducting  of  research  and 
the  implementation  of  research  findings — were  items  that  the  sample  felt 
should  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a Coordinating  Board.  Narrative 
comments  related  to  this  Table  again  supported  increased  coordinating 
activities  However,  they  suggested  that  possibly  the  State  Board 
of  Education  could  assume  many  of  these  responsibilities. 


POLICY 

Policy  In  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  in  State  6 are,  in  general,  not  readily 
available  to  other  State  agencies.  Only  two  agencies  (The  State 
Department  of  Education  and  community  or  junior  college's)  were  Judged 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  readily-available 
written  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy-formulation 
process  among  education  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be  inadequate. 
Forty-five  percent  (452)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinl>n  that  policies 
and  the  policy-formulation  process  were  inadequate.  Forty-one  percent 
(412)  of  the  sample  judged  this  process  and  policy  to  be  satisfactory  or 
excellent.  Examination  of  the  narrative  comments  related  to  this  question 
was  carried  out  to  ascertain  why  there  was  such  an  even  distribution 
of  respondents.  Very  few  respondents  offered  narrative  comments  related 
to  this  question,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  why  such  a slim 
majority  exists. 


TABLE  69.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY 
AND  POLICY-FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent . . . 
Satisfactory 
Inadequate . . 
Don' t Know. • 


3 

38 

45 

14 
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Decision-Making 


Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situational 
and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the  process 
of  being  made.  According  to  the  data*  state  agencies  as  a group  usually 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
education  agencies  in  State  6. 


TABLE  70.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER 
AGENCIES  WHEN  MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 27 

Sometimes 30 

Usually  Does  Not 27 

Don  * t Know 16 


The  findings  reported  in  the  above  Table  support  an  interpretation  that 
other  agencies  are  considered,  although  not  necessarily  consulted, 
when  decisions  are  being  made.  Narrative  comments  related  to  the  above 
Tabic  svPPort  the  need  for  Increased  communication  and  coordination 
between  agencies,  so  that  decisions  can  be  made  on  a wider  base  of 
information  and  avoid  conflicting  with  roles  of  other  State  agencies. 

It  appears  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the 
agencies  in  State  6 Is  perceived  as  being  unsatisfactory.  Fifty-two 
percent  (522)  of  the  sample  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  toward  this 
aspect  of  coordination  between  education  agencies.  Only  thirty-four 
percent  (342)  perceived  this  coordination  of  policy-making  as  being 
satisfactory  or  excellent.  This  slim  percentage  toward  the  negative  side 
is  not  surprising  In  light  of  previous  narrative  comments  in  this  report 
pointing  out  the  existing  problems  of  coordination  and  competition  between 
certain  agencies. 

No  single  State  education  agency  In  State  6 appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  In 
education.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presents  data  tabulated  from  questionnaires. 
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TABLE  71.  PERCEIVED  POLICY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATE 
AGENCIES  AND/OR  INSTITUTIONS. 


AGENCY 


PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education....... 

..  13 
,. . 30 

Cf  Divl^i  OH 

,..30 

...  23 

rUOllC  iJcLUUQd^  / OUJUU13  . • .......  •••••••«•' 

Tnfa o A 4 o ► o PH  1 1 r At! On  QtflrtQ  . ■ ■ . ■ . ■■  ■ . i 

...  7 

JLuL6  i ITIC  G lute  DUUta  Liw  li  i/io  leva  • ■ • • ■ • 11  1 1 1 

...20 

...  13 

P ^ ,11  loose  30 

^UUilUUU  1 

Dn.fj  n f Higher  FHucAtion.  

...  13 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities... 
State  Education  Coordinating  Unit ......... 

...  13 

Few  narrative  comments  were  furnished  by  the  sample.  However,  those 
that  were  volunteered  further  demonstrate  the  lack  of  a systematic 
and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  identify  by  agency  If  their  program  interfered  with  other 
programs.  No  more  than  forty  percent  (40%)  of  the  responses  were 
identified  with  a single  State  6 education  agency.  The  narrative 
comments  related  to  this  point  discussed  a few  minor  interferences, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  discern  a definite  trend  in  the  data. 

A definition  of  adminis t ration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  a conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  application 
and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general  areas  of 
administration  that  needed  Improvement. 
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TABLE  72.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-Making...... 53 

Policies.. 37 

Finance....... 60 

Staffing.............. 40 

Planning 53 

Directing 20 

Coordinating 53 

Promoting 30 

Communicating 53 

Research  Activities 27 

Supporting  Services 20 

Buildings  and  Equipment 27 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  policy-making,  finance,  planning,  coordinating  and 
communicating.  No  other  area  received  mention  by  more  than  one-half 
of  the  sample.  The  many  problems  related  to  communication  and 
coordinating  have  previously  been  discussed,  but  the  importance  of  these 
two  elements  connot  be  over-emphasized  in  a discussion  of  administrative 
practices.  Finance,  of  course,  is  always  a prime  concern  when  suggestions 
for  improvement  are  solicited.  Financial  support  of  the  educational 
programs  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable  those  programs  to  provide 
a full  range  of  administrative  services  so  that  agencies  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  State  and  its  citizens.  Policy-making 
has  also  previously  been  discussed.  The  importance  of  a guiding  policy 
to  assist  an  organization  in  achieving  its  goals  can  also  not  be 
over-emphasized . 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Changes  were  identified  In  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  eudeation  programs.  Ninety  percent 
(901)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  vocational, 
technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed  and  not 
currently  available,  Specific  suggestions  were  offered  In  the  narrative 
portion  of  the  questionnaire.  These  dealt  with  such  things  as  engineering 
aids,  more  agriculturally-related  technologies,  and  so  on. 

Seventy-seven  percent  (71X)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination, 
Inadequate  assessment  of  local  needs,  the  absence  of  a State  toaster  plan, 
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and  the  shortage  of  vocational-technical  subjects  in  some  high  schools 
were  representative  concerns  expressed.  Also,  respondents  mentioned  the 
over-abundance  of  certain  programs  when  the  opportunities  for  employment 
were  relatively  limited.  The  data  provides  some  evidence  also  that 
duplication  of  programs  (or  courses  being  offered  in  more  than  one  place 
in  the  5tatc)exist.  Seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the  sample  supported  this 
statement . 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 


This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was  merited. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated 
with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  identify 
activities  in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The 
following  Table  represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents 
identifying  the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  73.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  In  Education 60 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities....  77 

Conducting  Research.. 73 

Designing  New  Programs 77 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 77 

Disseminating  Information. 70 

Implementation  of  Programs 11 


All  activities  in  the  above  Table  were  perceived  by  sixty  percent(60%) 
or  more  of  the  sample  as  needing  change.  All  of  these  activities  are 
essential  to  the  change  process  In  education.  If  one  Is  weak,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  change  existing  programs  and  behaviors.  It  appears 
from  the  above  Table  that  the  various  education  agencies  in  State  6 
need  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  change  process  as  it  Is  currently 
operating.  The  first  two  items  in  Table  73,  "setting  goals"  and 
"Identifying  problems,"  are  especially  Important.  Program  implementation 
aleo  appears  to  be  a major  problem. 


The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  was  also  invest iga ted . Agencies  involved  in  the  change  process 
activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent  (50%)  or 
more  of  the  saraple  were: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools, 

(5)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

(6)  Technical  Institutes, 

(7)  Community  Colleges. 

The  data  presented  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  an  examination  of 
the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point  out  the  urgent 
need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It 
appears  that  all  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of 
attention  by  most  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed  out  some 
specific  items,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient  to  be 
included  at  this  point.  It  is  essential  if  educational  progress  is  to 
result,  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  occupational  education  be 
established.  These  goals  should  be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing 
assessment.  Priorities  must  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning 
Initiated  to  meet  these  priorities.  Programs  must  be  designed,  field- 
tested  and  information  regarding  them  disseminated  to  other  agencies. 

As  these  new  programs  arc  developed,  the  other  agencies  should  be  made 
aware  of  their  possibilities  and  ramifications  in  order  that  duplication 
of  effort,  resources  and  programs  does  not  result-  An  overall  impression 
of  the  Stale  6 data  supplies  an  Indication  that  a great  deal  of  effort 
must  be  expended  if  duplication  of  programs,  and  competition  between 
certain  agencies  is  to  be  eliminated  and  a meaningful  occupational 
education  program  Is  to  result. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Name  of  State:  State  6 ^Number;  30 


Previous  Work  Experience:  Frequency 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education). 2 

(2)  Agriculture  Production.. 6 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor 6 

(4)  Sales. 10 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc. ) • . . 3 

(6)  Craftsman. . 5 

(7)  Service  Occupations. ........................ » 1 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer 0 


Mean  No* 
Years 


2.5 


7*7 


1.7 


3.4 


3.0 


4.6 


1.0 


0.0 


(9)  Military 


12 


1*1 


(10}  Uouaevlfe. 1 

r i 'V 
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32.0 


Persona]  Data 


Tabulation  (cont.): 

Approximate  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 

Mean  No. 


Frequency 

Years 

(a) 

General  Education 

<5.0 

(b) 

Vocational  Education 

11.  ft 

(c) 

Both  Areas 

Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Mean  No. 

Frequency  Years 


(a) 

General  Education 

in 

14.5 

(b  > 

Vocational  Education 

A 

it. « 

(c) 

Both  Areas 

3 

25.3 

Urban  Rural 

Area*  Area** 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of'your  life?  1? 


Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been? 


* Population  over  50,000 

**  Population  under  50,000 


f 18 
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(7)  Report  for  State  7 Based  on  Data 
from  Croup  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  education  insti- 
tutions is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and 
responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and  administration  of  a 
state's  education  system-  A single  state  system  often  includes  inany 
distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 
education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  influence 
upon  students,  grades  nine  through  fourteen,  primarily  in  the  public 
schools . 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  7,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions 
of  respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 

The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change-  From  this  focus,  the  following 
will  result: 

(1)  The  ident  J f icat  lor;  of  significant  issues  in  the  State’s 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identif ication  of  gaps  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  general  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance. 
Individuals  were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the 
public.  The  information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by 
three  categories  of  Information: 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it 
now  operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes 
which  may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 

Fifty-six  individuals  participated  in  a group  session  to  complete  the 
Interview  Guide.  The  ages  of  the  participants  were  evenly  distributed. 
Fifty-three  had  college  degrees,  three  had  some  college  credit,  and 
two  individuals  had  no  college  training.  The  sample  was  unevenly 
distributed  with  the  majority  of  the  sample  living  and  working  in 
urban  settings. 

One  person  was  a member  of  a local  board  of  education.  Various  other 
participants  were  members  of  other  boards.  Eleven  indicated 
membership  on  local,  regional,  or  State-level  ,’advisory,,  boards. 

Forty-six  participants  had  teaching  experience  in  their  background 
with  23  in  general  education,  12  vocational  education  only,  while  11 
had  taught  in  both  the  general  and  vocational  field. 

Thirty-nine  individuals  reported  administrative  experience  of 
varying  responsibilities  in  both  general  and  vocational  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  Institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section  of 
the  research  were  directed  to  obtain  respondent's  perceptions 
regarding  these  aspects  of  the  State  7 educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  7 Is  typical  of  those  in  other 
states.  Nearly  all  agencies  were  identified  as  existing  in  State  1 
by  6lxty  percent  (o02)  or  more  of  the  sample.  A State  Education 
Coordinating  Unit,  however,  was  mentioned  by  only  thirty-two  percent 
(32Z)  of  the  simple.  The  data  Indicate  the  existence  of  some  support 


for  a change  in  the  laws  or  statutes  affecting  public  education.  A 
majority  (80%)  of  the  sample  favored  changes  in  existing  lavs  to  make 
education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove  unnecessary  duplications, 
to  improve  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  74.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 
OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 33 

State  Department  of  Education 40 

State  Vocational  Division... 40 

Public  Secondary  Schools 38 

County  or  IED  District,... 31 

Area  Vocational  Schools 36 

Technical  Institutes... * 33 

Community  Colleges 51 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 33 

Public  4-Yr>ar  Colleges  and  Universities........  44 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit. 33 


Only  one  agency,  however,  was  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the 
respondents  as  needing  some  change  in  its  present  legal  status.  This 
was  the  community  colleges. 


Community  Colleges 

The  concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  State  7fs  cormiunity  colleges 
was  reflected  in  the  narrative  comments  furnished  by  respondents. 

Several  Individuals  mentioned  the  problem  of  students  having  to  pay 
an  extra  fee  when  enrolling  at  an  "out-of-county"  corrmunlty  college. 

This  would  make  it  possible  for  a student  to  pursue  a curriculum 
unavailable  to  his  own  county  without  paying  out-of-county  tuition. 
Concern  was  expressed  with  the  autonomy  of  community  colleges.  It 
was  suggested  that  each  conmunlty  college  have  Its  own  board  of 
trustees*  and  that  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  receive  more  recognition 
by  the  State  colleges  and  universities.  It  appears  that  the  community 
colleges  should  emphasize  technical  and  terminal  programs  more, 
rather  than  concentrating  cn  transfer  programs.  The  above  items  are 
some  of  the  comments  contained  in  the  questionnaire.  They  were  not 
majority  comments;  however,  they  seemed  to  express  the  opinions  of 
a sizable  number  of  the  sample. 
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Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 


A large  majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need 
for  change  In  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  various 
educational  agencies  in  State  7.  Seventy-eight  percent  (78%)  of  the 
sample  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change. 
This  ranged  from  sixteen  percent  (16%)  who  felt  a change  was  needed 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit,  to  a high 
of  sixty-four  percent  (64%)  who  expressed  a similar  concern  with  the 
public  secondary  schools. 

The  narrative  comments  related  to  philosophy  and  objectives  were 
examined  to  discover  the  changes  suggested  by  the  sample.  Many  comments 
were  quite  explicit  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  offerings  and  counseling 
services  available  to  State  7 high  school  students.  There  appears  to 
be  a definite  need  for  high  schools  to  re-examine  their  basic  philosophy 
toward  occupational  education  as  opposed  to  preparation  for  college. 
Realistic  objectives  for  total  educational  needs  should  be  developed 
that  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  today's  youth,  as  one  participant 
stated : 

", . . is  a need  for  a change  in  philosophy.  Vocational 
education  is  for  ever yone--the  bright  as  well  as  the 
handicapped,  slow-learner , etc.  Need  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  career  information  for  all  students. 

Also,  all  need  to  realize  that  the  objectives  of  all 
education  are  very  similar  and  cannot  be  separated 
for  various  areas  of  training." 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A large  proportion  of  the  sample  (84%)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
various  agencies  and  institutions  in  State  7.  Only  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  however,  was  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the 
sample  as  in  need  of  change.  Inspection  of  the  narrative  comments 
referring  to  roles  and  responsibilities  does  not  indicate  any  clear 
consensus  as  to  the  direction  of  the  desired  change.  There  appears 
to  be  a need  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  clarify  and 
firmly  state  their  existing  role  in  the  overall  educational  program 
in  the  State. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
ia  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size. 

In  a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  7,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research 


refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  aid 
functions  among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
in  the  State.  This  might  Include  finance,  budgets,  curriculum, 
and  many  other  related  educational  matters. 

No  agency  in  State  7 is  currently  charged  with  the  coordination  of  two 
or  more  education  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Seventy-three  percent  (73%) 
of  the  sample  indicated  that  no  official  agency  is  assigned  this 
responsibility.  An  examination  of  the  narrative  comments  indicates  that 
considerable  cooperation,  not  legal  coordination,  currently  exists 
between  the  many  State  agencies. 

A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  the  opinion  that  effective  State- 
wide coordination  and  articulation  of  the  several  levels  of  vocational- 
technical  education  exists.  An  examination  of  the  narrative  comments 
also  supports  this  opinion.  Several  unfavorable  comments  about  current 
coordination  were  presented;  however,  the  overall  impression  gathered 
from  the  data  is  that,  at  present,  coordination  in  State  7 is  satisfactory. 

Tin?  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordi- 
nating Body  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in 
this  research.  Seventy-two  percent  (72%)  of  the  respondents  favored 
this  concept.  They  felt  rhe  Coordinating  Body  should  have  juris- 
dictional or  coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  75.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING 
COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 25 

State  Board  of  Education 41 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 46 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 50 

Technical  Institutes...... 52 

State  Department  of  Education 54 

Public  Secondary  Schools 55 

State  Vocational  Division 57 

Area  Vocational  Schools 59 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 66 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 72 
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A minor  amount  of  conflect  exists  on  the  formation  of  a Super  Board 
in  State  7.  Respondents  expressed  some  concern  over  investing  too 
much  power  in  one  single  board.  Their  narrative  reports  also 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  concept  of  overall  coordination  as 
expressed  by  this  comment: 

"...potential  danger  in  the  concentration  of  power  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  need  to  have  more  than  in* 
formal  coordination  of  programs." 

The  majority  of  the  narrative  comments  can  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  coordinating  authority  is  satisfactory,  but  the  Body  should  not 
have  control  and/or  jurisdiction  over  all  educational  agencies  in 
State  7.  It  appears  that  respondents  perceived  better  Statewide 
coordination  would  result  in  a better  overall  utilization  of  the  State rs 
resources. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  respondents  who  repotted  that  the 
Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  responsibility, 
and  also  the  percentage  decrease  or  Increase  In  that  particular 
authority  as  perceived  by  the  sample. 


TABLE  76.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESP0NS3IBILITIES  OF  THE  COORDINATING  BODY. 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT 

INCREASE 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 

Policy-Making . . , 

; ii 

22 

33 

Finance  Determination 
Coordination. 

. B 

27 

49 

Staffing. 

. 6 

14 

20 

Planning. 

» 15 

29 

32 

Promoting 

, 9 

21 

40 

Program  Allocation 

. 8 

20 

43 

Enrollments 

. 4 

15 

58 

Curriculum  Allocations. ......... 

. 4 

14 

56 

Communications.  • • . . 

. 12 

30 

5$ 

Location  of  Buildings 

. 4 

11 

47 

Type  of  Buildings 

. 5 

7 

17 
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SHOULD 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HAS 

THIS 

HAVE 

THIS 

PERCENT 

INCREASE 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 

Supporting  Services...* 

, 3 

16 

68 

Dissemination  of  Educational 

Information 

» 14 

33 

40 

Setting  Goals  in  Education 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 

11 

29 

45 

in  Education 

Implementation  of  Methods, 

7 

24 

55 

Curricula,  Programs,  etc..... 

6 

17 

48 

Research  Activities 

12 

28 

40 

Teacher  Education 

5 

21 

62 

Development  of  Specific 

Programs 

Determination  of  Educational 

5 

13 

44 

Objectives 

Planning  and  Developing  New 

9 

21 

40 

Educational  Programs. ........ 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 

5 

20 

60 

Public  Education  with 
Recoonendat ions  to  the 

Legislature. 

5 

27 

69 

Suggesting  Legislative 

Improvement 

12 

31 

44 

Conduct  Research. 

11 

18 

24 

Determining  or  Coordinating 

Expansion  Plans 

8 

22 

47 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Frocessing  Services 

and  Facilities 

3 

24 

78 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREAJE 


Reviewing  Budget  Requests 

8 

18 

39 

Common  School  (K— 12)  Education.. 

8 

16 

33 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

9 

21 

40 

Public  Post-High  School 
Education 

9 

20 

38 

Coordinating  Public  Community  . 
College  Education 

8 

23 

46 

Four-Year  Colleges  and 
Universities 

8 

19 

41 

Prescribing  or  Determining 
Courses  of  Study 

4 

5 

11 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies. 

4 

7 

27 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  fnd/or  Re- 
organizing School  Districts.... 

3 

9 

50 

Allocating  Curriculum 
Responsibilities. . • ........... . 

5 

16 

53 

Teacher  Certification 

9 

11 

10 

Articulation  of  Curriculum...#.. 

4 

20 

67 

A cursory  examination  of  the  above 

Table 

shows 

that  the  proposed 

Coordinating  Body  could  have  Increased  responsibilities  In  virtually 
all  of  the  listed  areas.  Some  of  the  numbers  are  quite  small , but  the 
overall  Indication  Is  that  Increased  coordination  Is  feasible  and 


O 
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acceptable  to  the  State  sample.  No  coordinating  or  jurisdictional 
responsibilities  were  identified  that  should  be  decreased  from  their 
present  status*  Narrative  comments  also  support  increased  responsi- 
bilities for  coordinating  activities.  However,  the  caution  expressed 
earlier  regarding  too  much  centralized  control  was  again  mentioned. 

The  most  striking  categories  identified  as  needing  increased  coordination 
or  Jurisdiction  can  be  roughly  categorized  as  overall  planning  and 
program  identification.  Specifically  they  dealt  with  the  identification 
of  problems,  planning  and  developing  programs,  providing  for  curriculum 
articulation,  coordinating  State  budgets  of  all  educational  agencies, 
and  centralized  data  processing.  All  of  the  above  activities 
received  a sixty  percent  (602)  increase  when  respondents  were  asked 
what  responsibll It les  should  a Coordinating  body  have.  As  one 
individual  stated: 

M*..Once  the  philosophical  basis  has  been  established  for 
all  education,  then  the  coordinating  unit  can  establish 
priorities  and  long-range  planning;  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  legislative  body  at  the  State  level  for  imple- 
mentation.' 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (ircluding  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and 
is  expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guide- 
line for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization. 

Written  policies  in  State  7 for  State  education  agencies  are,  in 
general,  not  readily  available.  The  following  agencies  were 
designated  as  not  having  readily-available  written  policy  by  one- 
half  or  less  of  the  sample: 

(1)  State  Department  of  Education  (48Z) 

(2)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (4S2) 

(3)  County  Education  Districts  (39%) 

(4)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (25%) 

(5)  Technical  Institutes  (92) 

(6)  Community  Colleges  (392) 

(7)  State  board  of  Higher  Education  (212) 

(8)  Public  4-year  Colleges  and  Universities  (392) 
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The  above  indicates,  in  part,  that  many  of  the  education  agem.ies  in 
State  7 do  not  have  readily  available  written  policies*  In  the 
opinion  of  the  respondents  in  this  research,  only  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Vocational  Division  were  identified  by  one- 
half  or  more  as  having  available  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  education  policies  and  the  policy 
formulation  process  Itself  among  education  agencies  appears  to  be 
satisfactory. 

TABLE  77.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY 
AND  POLICY  FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Excellent • . • 30 

Satisfactory 29 

Inadequate... 39 

Donr  t Know 1 


Only  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  sample  expressed  no  opinion  on 
this  question.  A majority  (59%)  expressed  a favorable  opinion.  Comments 
were  given  that  provide  an  insight  into  the  thinking  of  the  thirty-nine 
percent  ( 39%)  of  the  sample  who  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  status  of  policy-making  In  some  State  education  agencies.  The 
general  tone  of  the  narrative  comments  points  out  a need  for  better 
communication  and  coordination  of  the  State  agencies  to  eliminate  over- 
laps and  voids.  The  need  to  involve  a wider  base  of  participants  in  the 
decision-making  process,  rather  than  privately  contrived  policies,  was 
also  a concern. 


Decision-Making 

Decision-making  In  education  is  a complex  process*  A myriad  of  variables 
affecting  human  and  organizational  behavior  must  be  considered  when  a 
decision  Is  In  the  process  of  being  made*  According  to  the  data.  State 
agencies  as  a group  usually  do  not  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  other  education  agencies  In  State  7. 
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TAbLE  78.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES 

AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 
WHEN  MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 30 

Sometimes  9 

Usually  Does  Not*....... 45 

Don't  Know.............. 16 


Written  comments  suggested  that  this  problem  might  be  a structural 
one  due  to  the  several  separate  boards  and  agencies  with  no  overall 
master  plan  spelling  out  broad  areas  of  responsibilities.  Indications 
that  lines  of  communication  between  the  many  State  agencies  need  to  be 
developed  and  maintained  were  contained  in  the  narrative .data. 

It  appears  that  the  coordination  of  policy-making  activities  in  State  7 
is  perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Over  seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the 
sample  expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  coordination  between 
agencies.  There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  with  the  way  policy- 
making is  carried  out  as  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  decisions  are 
made  • 

Although  the  majority  of  the  State  agencies  have  readily  available  written 
policies,  few  of  them  appear  to  regularly  and  systematically  distribute 
copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in  education. 


TABLE  79.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  TO  OTHER 
STATE  AGENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 


AGENCY 


PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION 


State  Board  of  Education 48 

State  Department  of  Education. 46 

State  Vocational  Division 50 

Public  Secondary  Schools. 18 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 23 

Area  Vocational  Schools 16 

Technical  Institutes 2 

Community  Colleges 20 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 9 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 14 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit.. 36 
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Narrative  comments  furnished  by  respondents  also  demonstrate  there  is 
a need  for  a systematic,  orderly  exchange  of  the  policy  of  State  education 
agencies.  Several  written  comments  were  directed  to  the  "wordiness'1  of 
some  policies,  and  requested  a "statement  of  Intent"  that  would  assist 
in  clarifying  the  policy. 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  have 
an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  identify,  by  agency,  if  thair  program  interfered  with  others. 
No  more  than  one-third  of  the  responses  were  identified  with  a single 
agency.  The  narrative  comments  also  support  this  conclusion. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research , administration  was  defined  as  the  conduct 
of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  application  and  so  on. 
Participants  were  asked  to  identify  areas  of  administration  that  needed 
improvement.  The  following  Table  presents  this  data. 


TABLE  60.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  OF  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-making 55 

Policies 36 

Finance * 54 

Staffing. ............... 54 

Planning 63 

Directing. 23 

Coordinating 73 

Promoting 38 

Communicating 70 

Research  Activities 50 

Supporting  Services 50 

Buildings  and  Equipment 36 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  Indicated  that  improvement  is  desired  by 
one-half  or  more  of  the  sample  In  several  areas.  The  need  for  improved 
coordination  and  communication  Is  evidenced  by  the  large  percentage 
response.  Many  problems  are  related  to  these  two  elements  of  admini- 
stration, and  their  Importance  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Planning 
Is  closely  related  to  coordination  and  cowounication  and  has  been 
discussed  previously.  Finance  la  always  of  prime  concern  when  suggestions 
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for  improvement  are  solicited.  Narrative  comments  throughout  the  data 
were  directed  at  the  problem  of  staffing  and  research*  and  their 
relation  to  finance*  program  support,  ana  research  activities.  Financial 
support  of  the  education  programs  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable 
the  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative  services  to 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  State  and  its  citizens. 

Changes  were  identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Eighty 
percent  (80%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
vocational*  technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are 
needed  and  not  currently  available. 

Seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the  sample  stated  they  could  identify  programs 
that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination!  shortness 
of  offerings*  outmoded  curriculums , and  the  complexity  of  the  entire 
problem  of  providing  a meaningful  education  to  all  children  were 
concerns  of  the  group. 

Unnecessary  duplications  of  programs  or  courses  were  viewed  evenly 
by  the  sample.  An  even  split  was  recorded  in  response  to  this  inquiry. 
However,  few  specific  suggestions  representative  of  the  group  were 
contained  in  the  narrative  data. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  is  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated  or  where  some  change  was 
merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions 
associated  with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  identify 
activities  in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The 
following  Table  presents  the  activities  and  the  percent  of  respondents 
identifying  the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  81.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING 

CHANCE  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE 
PROCESS. 

CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES  CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education 54 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities  79 

Conducting  Research. ...  * 68 

Designing  New  Programs.  61 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 64 

Disseminating  Information 68 

Implementation  of  Programs 61 


The  largest  response  was  directed  to  the  problem  of  identification 
and  the  establishment  of  priorities.  These  compatible  problems  have 
been  discussed  previously,  but  a reflection  on  the  data  in  this  and 
other  sections  of  the  research  provides  a strong  indication  that 
State  7 should  closely  examine  and  identify  problems,  and  establish 
priorities  that  will  set  a plan  to  systematically  seek  solutions 
to  them. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  agencies 
was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the  change  process 
activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent  (50%) 
or  more  of  the  sample  are  the  following: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education  (52%) 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education  (71%) 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  (82%) 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (66%) 

(5)  County  School  Districts  (50%) 

(6)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (54%) 

(?)  Community  Colleges  (61%) 

(8)  Public  4-year  Colleges  and  Universities  (52%) 

Remaining  State  agencies  were  not  mentioned  by  one-half  of  the  sample. 
Many  inferences  could  be  made  from  the  finding  that  the  two  largest 
percentages  are  attributed  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  State  Vocational  Division.  An  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  research  failed  to  produce  any  insights  into 
the  reason  the^e  two  agencies  were  identified  by  such  large  percentages. 

An  overall  impression  of  the  data  relating  to  the  change  process  is 
that  a more  comprehensive  attack  on  the  change  process  needs  to  be 
initiated.  It  appears  that  all  activities  in  the  process  of  change 
are  in  need  of  attention  by  most  State  agencies.  It  is  essential,  if 
progress  is  to  be  made,  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational- 
occupational  education  be  established.  Ihese  goals  should  be  based 
upon  a thorough  assessment.  Priorities  must  be  established  and  thought- 
ful planning  initiated  to  meet  these.  As  new  programs  are  developed, 
other  related  State  agencies  should  be  made  aware  of  their  possibilities 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  resources,  and  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Previous  Work  Experience; 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc,, 
do  not  include  employment  In  education), 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor,.,,, 

(4)  Sales 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

O uo> 


Craftsman 

Service  Occupations 
Unskilled  Laborer., 


Military. 


Frequency 

9 

5 


7 


6 


6 


11 


4 


4 


1L 

JL 


Mean  No. 
Years 


9.0 

10.0 

3.2 


2.9 


4.8 


hSL 


1.3 


4.1 


27.0 


Housewife 


Personal  D a_t a Tabulation  (cont.)  : 

Approximate  number  ot  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 

Frequency 


(a)  General  Education.. 25 

(b)  Vocational  Education.* 11 

(c)  Both  Areas. 10 


Mean  No. 
Years 

> 12.6 


7.4 


17.9 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


ta)  General  Education 16 

(b)  Vocational  Education.... 10 

(c)  Both  Areas 13 


Mean  No. 
Years 

12.8 


6.3 

18.4 


Urban  Rural 

Area*  Area** 

Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life?  34  22 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?  43  12 


* Population  over  50,000 
**  Population  under  50,000 
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(8)  Report  for  State  8 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational  insti- 
tutions is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities, policies,  organization,  nnd  administration  of  a state rs 
education  system*  A single  state  svsten  often  Includes  many  distinct 
components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

Tills  research  investigated  the  Above  assumption  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  In- 
fluence upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools* 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  8,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities,  and  interrelation- 
ships among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  ed- 
ucation, The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordina- 

tion, (3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the 
following  will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  In  the  State’s 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  Identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  Identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies* 

(4)  The  identification  of  gaps  In  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  In  the  State. 

(5)  The  Identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  over- 
all organization  for  education  in  the  State, 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  general  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance*  In- 
dividuals were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three 
categories  of  Information: 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  row 
operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system* 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  Intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Itiir ty-eight  individuals  participated  in  the  study  from  State  8* 

This  represented  a fifty-three  percent  (53%)  return  of  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires. The  age  of  the  participants  was  evenly  distributed  be- 
tv/een  those  over  fifty  (16),  and  those  between  forty  and  fifty  (16), 
with  only  six  individuals  under  the  age  of  forty*  Twenty-six  members 
of  the  sample  held  college  degrees,  seven  had  attended  college,  and 
only  four  reported  no  college.  A very  slight  majority  of  the  sample 
reported  that  both  their  work  location  and  their  place  .of  residence 
were  in  urban  areas. 

Four  individuals  were  members  of  a State  Board  of  Education.  No  other 
person  reported  board  membership.  Eighteen  individuals  reported  mem- 
bership on  an  advisory  board  of  some  type.  Ails  was  distributed  with 
eight  on  the  local  level,  nine  on  the  State  level,  and  one  person  re- 
porting the  category  of  "other.” 

Many  different  types  of  previous  work  experiences  were  reported  by  the 
State  8 sample*  The  majority  of  them  reported  the  category  of  sales 
and  military*  Six  Individuals  reported  teaching  experience  In  both 
general  education  and  vocational  education  fields*  In  addition,  five 
individuals  reported  administrative  experience  in  both  of  these  areas* 
Twelve  members  of  the  sample  reported  teaching  experience  in  general 
education  only,  while  seven  reported  experience  in  vocational  education 
only*  The  figures  for  administrative  experienca  are  almost  reversed. 
Seven  reported  administrative  experience  in  general  education,  while 
ten  reported  administrative  experience  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education* 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  Includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  respective  education  agencies  and  Institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  Institutions  concerned*  Questions  in  this  section 
of  the  research  were  directed  to  obtain  respondent's  perceptions  re- 
y -ding  these  aspects  of  the  State  8 educational  program* 

ERIC 
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State  Structure  for  Education 

The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  8 is  typical  of  those  in  many 
other  States.  Nearly  all  agencies  Hated  on  the  questionnaire  vere 
Identified  as  existing  in  State  8,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
County  or  Intermediate  Education  District.  Only  thirty-seven  percent 
(37X)  of  the  sample  reported  that  this  particular  education  agency 
existed.  The  data  indicated  the  existence  of  support  for  change  in 
the  lavs  or  statutes  affecting  public  education.  A majority  (74X) 
of  the  sample  favored  changes  in  existing  lavs  to  make  education  more 
pertinent  to  students  * to  remove  unnecessary  duplications » to  Improve 
efficiency  and  economy!  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  82.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 
OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education. <•••.•«.•*»*.«.*•*•••,, • , 39 

State  Department  of  Education*. 34 

State  Vocational  Division 32 

Public  Secondary  Schools. ....  29 

County  or  I ED  District 32 

Area  Vocational  Schools * 30 

Technical  Institutes * 23 

Community  Colleges. 54 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 14 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.... 38 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 25 


Three  Specific  agencies  vere  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the 
respondents  as  needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis* 

These  agencies  were!  (1)  State  Department  of  Education!  (2)  Area 
Vocational  Schools,  and  (3)  Community  Colleges. 

The  concern  vlth  the  legal  statutes  of  the  above  three  agencies  was 
reflected  in  narrative  comments  furnished  by  respondents.  It  appears 
that  a clarification  of  the  functions  of  the  junior  colleges  and  the 
area  vocational  schools  needs  to  be  initiated.  Id  addition*  there 
appears  to  be  a need  for  closer  coordination  betveen  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  of  Educatlou  srvd  these  particular  agencies. 

It  appears  that  a redefinition  of  the  roles  of  existing  agencies  and 
Institutions  needs  to  be  instituted  so  that  resources»  objectives! 
and  programs  become  more  compatible* 
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Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 


A large  majority*  (82%) , of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of 
a need  for  change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  var- 
ious educational  agencies  in  State  8.  This  large  percentage  felt  that 
one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  Tills  ranged 
from  only  about  thirteen  percent  (13%)  who  felt  some  changes  were  needed 
in  the  county  intermediate  districts,  technical  institutes,  and  the 
State  hoard  of  Kducation  to  a high  of  fifty- five  percent  (55%)  who 
were  concerned  with  the  community  or  junior  colleges* 

The  narrative  comments  related  to  philosophy  and  objectives  were  ex- 
nrained  to  discover  changes  suggested  by  the  sample  and  their  concerns. 
Several  specific  comments  were  directed  at  problems  related  to  the 
cocriunity  college  and  its  operating  philosophy.  One  overriding  con- 
cern in  the  narrative  comments  dealt  with  the  problem  of  transfer 
credits.  It  appears  that  a student  who  enters  a junior  college  as 
a vocational  student  can  receive  no  transfer  credits,  even  when  en- 
rolled in  the  same  courses  with  college  preparatory  students.  Tills 
concern  was  expressed  by  several  people  in  their  narrative  comments. 
There  also  appears  to  be  an  overlap  of  functions  and  types  of  pro- 
grams in  area  vocational  schools  and  junior  colleges.  To  quote  one 
participant: 

"...We  must  define  the  'mission*  of  the  junior  college, 
the  area  vocational- technical  school  and  the  four- 
year  college.  We  need  to  do  the  best  job  education- 
ally and  divorce  the  policies  and  'empire  building1 
from  these  needs." 


The  purpose  and  objectives  according  to  some  members  of  the  sample, 
have  become  too  rigid  and  specialized.  To  quote: 

"...In  vocational  education  the  orientation  focuses  upon 
those  things  in  education  for  which  Federal-State 
funds  are  available  to  the  neglect  of  other  areas. 

In  arts  and  sciences  this  also  occurs  to  the  neglect 
of  vocational  aspects." 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A large  majority  of  the  sample,  (82%),  expressed  the  o'inion  that  theie 
was  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
education  agencies  and  institutions  in  State  8,  One-half  or  more  of  the 
respondents  who  felt  a change  was  needed  Identified  the  following 
agencies  as  In  need  of  change: 

(1)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  Public  Secondary  Schools. 
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(3)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges, 


Specific  suggestions  were  offered  which  provide  additional  insight 
into  the  problem.  Some  representative  items  are: 

"••.Greater  emphasis  on  pre-vocationai,  guidance,  and 
selected  vocational  offerings  in  secondary.  Post- 
secondary alternatives  in  area  vocational,  junior, 
and  four-year  colleges  should  have  majors  clarified 
to  avoid  duplication  of  offerings,  and  facilities, 
equipment,  staffing,  etc.  This  would  permit  stu- 
dents, parents,  counselors,  educators,  and  employers 
to  understand  which  institutions  provide  most 
suitable  programs  in  keeping  with  declared  roles." 

"••.Their  roles  and  mission  should  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  existing  financial  support  and  geographic 
distribution.  There  is  too  much  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation. " 

State  Department  should  be  given  the  'muscle1  to 
bring  about  needed  reorganization  and  consolida- 
tion of  small  districts.  We  still  have  far  too 
many." 

"•••Objectives  should  reflect  the  role  of  each  organ- 
ization," 

Inspection  of  the  total  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities Indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  educational  agencies 
in  Stfte  8 to  clarify  and  firmly  state  their  existing  role  in  the 
overall  education  program.  The  action  initially  should  focus  on 
relationships  between  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  pub- 
lic secondary  schools.  Additionally,  relationships  between  the  area 
vocational  schools,  community  colleges,  and  the  four~year  degree- 
earning  Institutions  need  to  be  Investigated  and  formalized.  There 
appears  to  be  a need  for  direct  program  planning  that  will  avoid  dupli 
cation  of  effort,  attention  and  resources,  and  do  a better  Job  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  students. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responslblli 
ties  Is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its 
size.  In  a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  8*  this  problem  of 
coordination  assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in 
this  research  refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various 
factors,  functions,  and  roles  among  the  respective  education  agencies 
and  institutions  in  the  State.  This  might  involve  finance,  budgets, 
curriculum,  and  many  other  related  educational  matters. 


Many  agencies  In  State  8 are  currently  charged  with  coordination  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  Institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire#  Sixty-three  percent  (63%) 
indicated  that  such  an  official  agency  existed.  The  narrative  com- 
ments Indicate  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  some  responsibility  in  this  area.  In  addition, 
there  is  a State  8 Higher  Education  Coordinating  Committee*  However, 
at  this  point  this  committee  is  not  too  veil  known,  according  to  some 
members  of  the  sample.  It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  pre- 
sently has  some  jurisdiction  and/or  coordinating  responsibility  over 
those  agencies  reported  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  83.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education. . 46 

State  Department  of  Education 42 

State  Vocational  Division.... ...  34 

Public  Secondary  Schools.... 29 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. . . 21 

Area  Vocational  Schools... «...  54 

Technical  Institutes..... 29 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 33 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education...... 13 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. ...... . 42 


The  above  'fable  provides  on  indication  that  many  agencies  are  vot  pre- 
sently being  coordinated.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  findings  of  sixty- 
eight  percent  (682)  of  the  sample,  who  stated  the  opinion  thac  there 
Is  currently  no  really  effective  Statewide  coordination  and  articula- 
tion of  the  several  areas  or  levels  of  vocational-technical  education. 
Narrative  comments  tend  to  reinforce  this  finding  by  a reference  to 
this  present  lack  of  coordination.  However,  there  does  appear  to  be 
a movement  with  various  agencies  or  coonittees  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coordination  that  currently  appears  promising  to  soma 
study  participants. 

The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Educational 
Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organisational  concept  ex- 
plored in  this  research.  Fifty-five  percent  (55Z)  of  the  respondents 
favored  this  general  concept.  They  felt  that  the  Coordinating  Body 
should  have  jurisdiction  or  coordineMng  authority  over  the  agencies 
listed  in  the  following  Table. 
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TABLE  84.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION 
COORDINATING  COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


Com  unity  or  Junior  Colleges 61 

Area  Vocational  Schools. 58 

Technical  Institutes. ...  52 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities. •••• • 52 

State  Vocational  Division. 47 

State  Department  of  Education 45 

Public  Secondary  Schools... 45 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 42 

State  Board  of  Education..  39 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 29 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit. • 19 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  too  much  conflict  concerning  the  formation 
of  a Super  Board  In  State  #.  Respondents  did  express  concern  over  the 
Investment  of  too  much  power  in  a single  Board.  The  narrative  coumenta 
furnished  by  respondents  Indicate  that  the  concept  of  an  overall  Coordi- 
nating Council!  advisory  in  nature,  vas  satisfactory.  However,  they 
felt  that  an  administrative  over-poverful  agency  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  overall  Impression  from  the  data  relating  to  this  point 
Indicates  that  respondents  perceived  that  better  Statewide  coordination 
vould  result  In  better  educational  programs  by  an  improved  utilization 
of  the  Statefs  resources  for  education.  Vhe  continuing  concern  with 
area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  community  colleges 
is  again  evidenced  by  the  finding  that  fifty  percent  (502)  or  more 
of  the  sample  felt  that  a Coordinating  Body  should  have  jurisdiction 
or  coordinating  responsibility  over  these  agencies.  Also  mentioned  by 
fifty  percent  (502)  or  more  of  the  sample  vers  the  public  4-year  colleges 
and  universities.  This  vould  Indicate  that  these  four  agencies,  especially, 
are  felt  to  be  In  need  of  more  coordination  by  the  sample  In  State  8. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  the  Coordinating  ^ody  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility,  and  also  the  percentage  decrease  or  "increase  in  that 
particular  authority  as  perceived  by  the  sample. 
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TABLE  85.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY, 


COORDINATING  OR  JURSID1CTI0NAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 10 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination.  3 

Staffing 1 

Planning. 13 

Promoting 10 

Program  Allocation 4 

Enrollments 6 

Curriculum  ALLocatlon 3 

Communications 9 

Location  of  Buildings 1 

Type  of  Buildings 5 

Supporting  Services 5 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information.  ..»••• 10 

Setting  Goals  in  Education. • 8 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 
in  Education. 5 

Implementation  of  Methods , 
Curricula,  Program,  etc.. 3 

Research  Activities 10 

Teacher  Education 5 

Development  of  Specific 
Programs 2 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 3 
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7 

12 

4 

11 

7 

12 

6 

7 

11 

4 

4 
6 

9 

11 

13 

7 

I 

I 

5 

13 


18 

60 

27 

8 

18 
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40 

10 

27 

11 

9 

5 

16 

44 

40 

11 

23 

43 

63 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 
RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment. S 

Planning  and  Developing. New  . 

Educational  Programs. S 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature...  »••• • 3 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement.....  6 

Conduct  Research 8 

Determining  or  Coordinating  Expansion 
Flans 10 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Proceseing  Services  and 
Facilities 3 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests 6 

i Common  School  (K-12)  Education.. 6 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 

Technical  Education 9 

Public  Post-High  School  Education 5 

Coordinating  Public  Commur^ty  College 
Education.. 2 


Four-tear  Colleges  and  Universities. •• . 4 
Prescribing  or  Determining  Courses  of 

Study 

Governing  Internal  Management  of  Other 


Agencies  through  Policies 1 

directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or  Re- 
organising School  Districts 3 


10  33 

10  33 


9 50 

11  29 

12  20 

11  5 


9 50 

10  25 

2 

10  5 

9 29 

11  £9 

10  43 

5 100 

2 33 

6 33 


50 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  TuIS  HAVE  INCREASE 


PERCENT 

DECREASE 


Allocating  Curriculum  Responsi- 
bilities  

i 

A 

60 

Teacher  Certification. 

6 

7 

8 

Articulation  of  Curriculum. .... • 

2 

6 

50 

A cursory  examination  of  the  above 

Table 

shove 

that  the  Coordinating 

Body  could  have  Increased  responsibility  in  most  areas  listed.  Some  of 
the  numbers  are  quite  small,  but  the  overall  indication  is  that  in- 
creased coordination  is  feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  State  8 sample. 
Only  a few  coordinating  or  Jurisdictional  responsibilities  were  iden- 
tified that  should  be  decreased  from  their  present  status.  These  in- 
clude such  items  as  policy-makings  promoting,  and  the  setting  of  goals 
in  education.  Many  items  received  a potential  Increase  in  coordinating 
or  Jurisdictional  responsibilities.  Some  of  the  moat  striking  of  these 
Include  the  determination  of  coordination  of  financial  levies » the  allo- 
cation of  programs!  the  allocation  of  curriculum*  the  field-testing  and 
evaluations  the  determination  of  educational  objectives)  the  coordination 
of  budget  requests,  data-processlng  services)  community  college  educations 
the  prescription  of  courses  of  study,  and  the  allocation  of  curriculum 
responsibilities.  Even  though  some  of  these  numbers  are  quite  smalls 
a trend  Is  evident,  this  trend  being  that  if  such  a Coordintlng  Body 
was  established,  they  would  be  afforded  more  jurlsdectlonal  and  coor- 
dinating responsibility  than  any  single  agency  currently  has.  Narrative 
comments  In  general  also  supported  this  Increase  in  coordinating  activi- 
ties. However,  thu  caution  expressed  earlier  regarding  too  much  central- 
ised control  or  administrative  authority  was  again  repeated  by  many 
respondents. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (Including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  Is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnlshee  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization. 

Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies  in  State  8 are,  in  general, 
not  readily  available.  Only  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  and  the  area  vocational  schools 
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were  Judged  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  a a having  a readily- 
available  (in  written  form)  policy.  All  other  education  agencies  in 
the  State  were  Judged  by  less  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  not  having 
readily-available  policies.  As  one  respondent  Btated: 

"...It  is  very  dificult  to  find  anyything  printed  on 
policies.  Something  definite  is  needed— free- 
wheeling flexibility  is  nice,  but  hard  to  explain.'1 

The  perceived  status  of  the  education  policies  of  the  State  agencies 
and  the  policy-formulation  process  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  Sixty- 
four  percent  (6U%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  policy  and 
policy  formulation  was  satisfactory  or  excellent. 


TABLE  e6.  OPINION  OP  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY  AND 
POLICY  FORMULATION. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Excellent 22 

Satisfactory U2 

Inadequate 27 

Don't  Know 9 


Decision-Making 

Decision-making  In  education  1b  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situa- 
tional and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in 
the  process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data.  State  agencies  as  a 
group  usually  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  other  education  agencies  in  the  State. 
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TABLE  87 


* 


. PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OP  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 22 

Sometimes . 21 

Usually  Does  Not * 28 

Don't  Know . . 29 


The  above  finding  could  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  lines  of  com- 
munication betveen  the  many  State  agencies  need  to  be  developed, 
maintained,  and  utilized  in  the  decision-maXing  process.  The  fact 
that  tventy-nine  percent  (29%)  of  the  sample  responded  "don't  know" 
indicates  that  many  people  are  not  aware  of  vhat  is  going  on  in  the 
State  agencies.  Very  few  narrative  comments  were  afforded  to  this 
portion  of  the  questionnaire,  and  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  any  further  statements* 

It  appears  that  the  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the  agencies 
in  State  8 is  perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Sixty-six  percent 
(66£)  of  the  sample  expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  aspect 
of  policy  coordination  betveen  agencies.  An  overall  impression  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  disagreement  with  the  way  policy-making  is 
conducted. 

No  State  agency  appears  to  regularly  and  systematically  distribute 
copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in  education.  This  finding 
is  supported  by  the  earlier  discussion  about  the  relative  inavailabil- 
ity of  written  policy. 
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TABLE  88. 


PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  BY  STATE 
EDUCATION  AGENCIES  AND/OR  INSTITUTIONS. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education 3k 

State  Department  of  Education ^5 

State  Vocational  Division 39 

Public  Secondary  Schools 16 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 0 

• Area  Vocational  Schools. 3** 

Technical  Institutes 8 

Community  Colleges ; 13 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 0 

Public  1*-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.... 5 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit. 5 


No  single  agency  was  perceived  by  fifty  percent  (50)0  or  more  of  the 
sample  as  regularly  distributing  their  policy  to  other  agencies  or 
individuals.  Narrative  comments  indicate  there  is  a need  for  this 
systematic*  orderly  exchange  of  the  policy  of  State  education  agen- 
cies. Severed  written  comments  to  illustrate  this  include: 

. .Probably  most  do  in  some  fashion,  but  I have  never 
seen  it  and  the  effort  to  find  it  would  discourage 
one.” 

"...A  distribution  would  be  advantageous.'1 

”.*•1  don't  know  the  communication  between  various  ed- 
ucational bodies.  I am  under  the  impression  it  Is 
inadequate." 

"...Copies  of  policy  are  difficult  to  obtain." 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem 
to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  asked  to  identify  by  agency  if  the  program  interfered  with  others 
No  more  than  twenty-one  percent  (21Jt)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  agency  in  the  State.  The  narrative  comments  discussed 
a few  minor  interferences*  but  no  definite  trend  emerged  from  the  data 


A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  vith  many  dii  tinct 
components.  In  this  researcht  administration  vas  operationally  defined 
as  a conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  appli- 
cation and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  areas  of  ad- 
ministration that  needed  improvement.  The  following  Table  presents 
this  data: 


TABLE  8?.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN 
STATE  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVIDENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT  RESPONDING 


Policy-Making 21 

Policies 26 

Finance 31 

Staffing 26 

Planning 37 

Directing 13 

Coordinating 52 

Promoting •••••  26 

Communicating 1*7 

Research  Activities 31 

Supporting  Services 29 

Buildings  and  Equipment 29 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that,  according  to  fifty  per- 
cent ( 503C ) or  more  of  the  respondents,  improvement  is  desired  only  in 
the  area  of  coordinating.  The  importance  of  coordination  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  a previous  section  of  this  report.  As  one 
member  of  the  sample  stated: 

"...The  fact  that  several  approaches  for  coordination 
through  committees  and  commissions  have  been  tried 
in  recent  years  and  continues  vith  legislative  sanc- 
tion and  financing  gives  cause  for  hope  that  pro- 
gress is  underway  in  our  State." 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

According  to  sixty-nine  percent  (69)0  of  the  sample,  changes  could 
be  Identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education  agencies 
that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  They  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  are  vocational  , technical  or  occupational 
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education  programs  which  are  needed  and  not  currently  available. 
Specific  suggestions  Include: 

o 

(1)  A need  to  develop  an  overall  State  plan. 

(2)  Determine  specific  needs  related  to  specific  areas. 

(3)  Special  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped* 

(4)  More  flexibility  in  existing  programs* 

(5)  Specific  programs  related  to: 

(1)  Food  processing. 

(2)  Recreation. 

(3)  Health* 

(4)  Trades* 

Fifty-eight  percent  (582)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  iden- 
tify programs  that  were  currently  inadequate*  Problems  of  coordina- 
tion, inadequate  and  inflexible  course  offerings,  lack  of  suitable 
facilities,  and  the  overall  complex  problem  of  providing  a meaning- 
ful education  to  all  children  were  concerns  of  the  group,  as  expressed 
in  the  narrative  portion  of  this  report. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  or 
courses  being  offered  at  more  than  one  place  in  the  State*  This  state- 
ment was  supported  by  approximately  fifty-eight  percent  (38%)  of  the 
sample. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHARGE  in  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  is  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  In  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  a change  was  merited. 
An  attempt  i as  made  to  identify  only  one  of  these  descriptions  associa- 
ted with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  Identify 
activities  in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The 
following  Table  presents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  iden- 
tifying the  activity  as  in  need  of  change; 
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TABLE  90.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE 
IN  TKE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 

CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES  CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  In  Education. 68 

Identifying  Problems*  Establishing  Priorities....*  76 

Conducting  Research 56 

Designing  Nev  Programs 79 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs..... 6l 

Disseminating  Information 56 

Implementation  of  Programs 6l 


All  activities  received  mention  by  more  than  fifty-eight  percent  (5M) 
of  the  sample  as  being  in  need  of  change.  The  activity  recieving  the 
greatest  amount  of  response  dealt  with  the  designing  of  nevprograms. 

All  of  the  aspects  of  the  change  process  are  tremendously  important 
and  they  are  of  concern  to  the  State  8 sample. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  education  agencies 
was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the  change  process  activities 
vhere  chang.  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent  (50Jf)  or  more  of  the 
sample  Include: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education* 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency* 

( k ) Public  Secondary  Schools. 

(5)  Area  Vocational  Schools* 

(6)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges* 

The  data  presented  above  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  an  examination 
of  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point  out  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It  appears  that 
all  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of  attention  by  many 
State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed  out  the  spedflc  items » but  the 
numbers  involved  were  not  sufficient  to  be  included  at  this  point.  It  is 
essential,  If  real  progress  is  to  result*  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals 
for  vocational  education  be  established*  These  goals  should  be  based  upon 
a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment.  This  assessment  should  consist  of 
both  local  and  State  needs*  resources  and  capabilities  to  institute  programs. 
Priorities  must  then  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning  initiated 
to  meet  these  priorities  through  the  designing  of  nev  programs  or  the 
adaptation  of  existing  programs.  As  nev  programs  are  developed,  other 
related  State  agencies  should  be  made  avare  of  their  possibilities  and 
ramifications  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  resources,  and 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Previous  Work  Experience:  Frequency 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine!  Dentistry , etc., 

do  not  Include  ensployoent  in  education).....*  £ 

(2)  Agriculture  Production £ 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor 1 

(4)  Sales i 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial. 


c]erical»  etc.) 1 

(6)  Craftsman * 5 

(7)  Service  Occupations 2 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer 2 

(9)  Military 11 

O"'))  Housewife - J 
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Mean  Ho. 
Years 


9.5 


7.8 


6.9 


4.4 


5.7 





2-Jl 
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12^0 


Personal  Data  Ic^ulation  (cent..) : 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 

Frequency 

Mean  No. 
Years 

(a) 

General  Education 

* 9.6 

Cb; 

Vocational  Education...... 

10- 1 

c> 

Both  Areas 

LL-5 

Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  In; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 7 

(b)  Vocational  Education 10 

'C>  Both  Areas * 5 


Mean  No, 
Years 

15.4 


11.0 


10.0 


Urban 

Rural 

Area* 

Area** 

Where 

have  you 

lived  most  of  your  life? 

20 

18 

Where 

has  most 

of  your  work  experience  been? 

21 

. JLZ— 

A Population  over  50|000 

**  Population  under  50,000 
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(9)  Report  for  State  9 Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational  insti- 
tutions Is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  re- 
sponsib Hi  ties , policies,  organization  and  administration  of  a state's 
education  system.  A single  state  .system  often  includes  many  distinct 
components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  Investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  in- 
fluence upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  i rom  State  9,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelation- 
ships among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational 
education.  The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  the  responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coor- 

dination, (3)  Policy,  and  {4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the 
following  will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the 
State's  educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among 
various  State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  gaps  in  educational  respon- 
sibility by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the 
overall  organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sa 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The 
information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  categories 
of  information. 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system 
as  it  now  operates* 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes 
which  may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data.  Tabu 1 a cion 


In  State  9,  only  eleven  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires. 
However,  this  was  fifty-two  percent  (52/S)  response.  Of  the  11,  nine 
were  over  the  age  of  50,  and  one  was  under  40  and  one  between  the  ages 
of  40  and  50.  All  eleven  individuals  reported  they  held  one  or  more 
college  degrees.  The  previous  work  experience  of  the  State  9 sample 
covered  a wide  range  of  former  occupations.  The  major  occupation  ap- 
peared to  be  in  Lite  classification  of  agricultural  production.  The 
large  majority  of  the  State  9 sample  lived  in  rural  areas,  and  also 
reported  the  majority  of  their  work  experience  as  having  been  in  rural 
areas*  All  of  the  sample  reported  previous  teaching  experience  in  ed- 
ucation. However,  only  one  person  reported  experience  in  both  general 
education  and  vocational  education  while  six  reported  experience  in 
general  education  only.  All  of  the  sample  reported  administrative 
experience  in  education  with  a similar  distribution  to  the  reported 
teaching  experience. 

Only  three  members  of  the  State  9 sample  reported  membership  on  a board 
of  education.  Of  these  three,  one  served  on  a IoCl i board,  one  on  a 
State  board,  and  one  in  the  category  ‘’Other."  Five  individuals  in 
State  9 reported  membership  on  an  advisory  board.  Two  of  these  boards 
were  on  the  local  level,  two  designated  "Of her",  and  one  on  a State- 
level  advisory  board. 


FOUNDATION  VOR  THE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State’s  education  system  includes  the  legal  sta- 
tutes enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities,  and  the  way  such  areas  ar°  am on<\ 

agencies  and  institutions  concerned.  Qviest Jons  in  this  section  of  the 
research  were  designed  to  obtain  respondents’  perceptions  regarding 
the  selected  aspects  of  the  State  9 educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  9 is  typical  of  those  found  through 
out  the  country.  The  research  data  indicated  that  all  of  the  usual 
agencies  found  throughout  the  states  are  also  found  in  State  9.  A 
majority  of  the  sample,  (73%),  favor  changes  in  existing  laws  to  make 
education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove  unnecessary  duplications 
to  improve  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  91.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 
OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 


STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education... 75 

State  Department  of  Education.. 63 

State  Vocational  Division * 63 

Public  Secondary  Schools**. 50, 

County  or  IED  District 50 

Area  Vocational  Schools.., 13 

Technical  Institutes .'» 25 

Community  Colleges 12 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 25 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 38 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 13 


Five  agencies  were  Identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents 
as  needing  some  change  In  their  present  legal  basis.  An  examination 
of  the  narrative  comments  related  to  the  above  Table  and  questionnaire 
items  indicates  that  there  is  considerable  concern  among  the  relatively 
small  sample  in  State  9 to  strengthen  existing  programs.  The  sample 
indicated  a need  for  lay  Involvement,  and  a lay  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  represent  all  the  people  from  all  areas  of  the  State.  However, 
it  is  impossible  to  report  directly  on  narrative  comments  since  they 
did  not  seem  to  fit  a particular  pattern  and  direct  themselves  to  a 
particular  topic  with  the  exception  of  the  emphasis  on  lay  involvement. 
However,  the  entire  problem  of  coordination  of  effort  and  personnel 
was  also  netnloned. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  the  need  for 
change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  education 
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agencies  in  State  9.  Sixty-four  percent  (64%)  of  the  sample  felt  that 
one  or  more  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  Thi9  ranged  from 
only  twenty-nine  percent  (29%)  who  felt  that  change  was  needed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  technical  institutes  and  in  the  area  vocational 
schools,  to  a high  of  eighty-six  percent  (86%)  expressing  a concern 
with  the  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  and  the  public  secondary 
schools.  Other  agencies  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the 
sample  as  needing  a change  in  their  basic  philosophy  and  objectives 
include:  State  Board  of  Education,  State  Department  of  Education  and 

County  Intermediate  Education  Districts.  The  remaining  State  agencies 
were  not  perceived  to  be  in  need  of  changes  in  their  basic  philosophy  and 
objectives. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A majority  of  the  sample,  sixty-four  percent  (64%),  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
various  agencies  and  institutions  in  State  9.  Agencies  identified  by 
one-half  or  more  of  the  respondents  who  expressed  the  need  for  change 
were:  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency, 

public  secondary  schools  and  community  or  junior  colleges. 

Close  Inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  the  educational  agencies  In 
State  9 to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles  In  the 
overall  educational  program  In  the  State.  This  action  Initially  should 
focus  on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort  and  attention  to  the 
resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program  planning  that  will 
point  out  overlapping  areas  Is  needed  prior  to  the  development  and 
assignment  of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
Is  a perplexing  problem  In  any  organization  regardless  of  its  size.  In  a 
political  entity  as  complex  as  State  9,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  In  this  research  refers 
to  relating,  allocating,  and  Integrating  various  factors  and  functions 
among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State. 
This  might  involve  finance,  budgets  , curriculum  and  many  other  related 
educational  matters. 

Several  agencies  In  State  9 are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  education  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Seventy-three  percent  (73%)  of 
the  sample  Indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies.  The  sample  did  not 
appear  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  Statewide  coordination  efforts. 

This  ia  supported  by  the  finding  that  a majority  (73%)  of  the  sample 
responded  unfavorably  to  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  this  point. 


This  Is  not  surprising  when  one  recalls  the  narrative  comments  mentioned 
earlier  In  this  report  and  Inspects  the  narrative  comments  related  to 
this  questionnaire  item.  Overlapping  functions  and  the  need  for  specific 
program  planning  were  two  specific  Items  mentioned.  Also  mentioned  was 
the  problem  of  small  high  schools  and  the  domination  of  programs  by 
certain  State  agencies. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  92.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education. 36 

State  Department  of  Education... 38 

State  Vocational  Division 63 

Public  Secondary  Schools 63 

Intermediate  Education  District • • 50 

Area  Vocational  Schools 33 

Technical  Institutes 63 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges.... 50 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 63 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 38 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit ...» 38 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordina- 
ting Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in 
this  research.  Sixty-four  percent  (64X)  of  the  respondents  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt  that  the  Coordinating 
Body  should  have  jurisdictional  or  coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies 
listed  in  the  following  Table: 


TABLE  93-  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


State  Vocational  Division. . . . . «. 64 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 63 

Area  Vocational  Schools 54 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 50 

Sta'te  Department  of  Education 45 

State.  Board  of  Higher  Education 38 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 38 

Technical  Institutes 36 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 27 

State  Board  of  Education 27 

Public  Secondary  Schools 18 


An  examination  of  the  relatively  few  narrative  comments  relating  to 
this  Table  appears  to  support  the  idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather 
than  a Super  Board  which  would  have  controlling  administrative-type 
responsibilities  and  political  power.  The  sample  felt  there  was  a need 
for  additional  coordination  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  so  on,  but 
that  the  formation  of  such  a Board  might  lead  to  an  inordinate  amount  of 
power  being  centered  in  one  single  agency.  The  overall  impression,  how- 
ever, is  that  improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  in 
the  formation  of  some  type  of  State  Educational  Coordinating  Council. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  that 
a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  responsibility. 
This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  that  partic- 
ular authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived  by  the  sample  in  State  9. 


TABLE  94.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination 

Staffing! • 


3 3 

2 3 20 

3 2 20 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Planning * 2 

Promoting... 3 

Program  Allocation................ 2 

Enrollments 1 

Curriculum  Allocation. 1 

Communications 3 

Location  of  Buildings 1 

Type  of  Buildings 2 

Supporting  Services 2 


Dissemination  of  Education  Information,,  2 

Setting  of  Education 2 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 


in  Education 2 

Implementation  of  Methods, 

Curricula,  Programs,  etc 2 

Research  Activities 2 


3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 


20 

20 

33 

33 

33 


50 


50 


43 


Teacher  Education 3 2 

Development  of  Specific  Programs 2 4 

Determination  of  Educational 

Objectives 2 3 

Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obstacles  to  Coal  Attainment. 2 3 


20 


33 

20 

20 


Planning  and  Developing  New 

Educational  Programs 2 3 

Presenting  One  Dudget  for  All 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature 2 1 


20 


33 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement. 2 3 

Conduct  Research 3 2 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Expansion  Plans 2 2 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data-Proces- 

sing  Services  and  Facilities. ........ , 1 2 

Reviewing  Budget  Request... 4 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education.... 1 3 

Public  Post-High  Vocational-Technical 

Education 2 4 


20 


20 


33 

50 


100 


33 


Public  Post-High  School  Education 2 3 


20 


Coordinating  Public  Community  College 

Education 3 1 


50 


Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 2 1 

Prescribing  or  Determining 

Courses  of  Study 2 1 

Governing  Internal  Management  of  Other 
Agencies  through  Policies 2 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 

Consolidating  and/or  Reorgan- 
ising School  Districts 2 2 

Allocating  Curriculum  Responsibilities..  1 2 

Teacher  Certification 4 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 1 2 


33 

33 

100 


33 

33 


100 


0 
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An  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body  could 
be  delegated  more  responsibilities  than  are  presently  the  case.  In 
addition,  many  responsibilities  were  identified  that  should  be  decreased 
from  their  present  coordinating  status.  However,  almost  all  of  the 
numbers  and  resulting  percentages  are  quite  small.  The  only  decrease 
that  would  perhaps  be  significant  for  mention  is  the  reviewing  of  budget 
requests.  Another  responsibility  of  comparable  significance  might  be  the 
area  of  teacher  certification.  These  were  mentioned  by  several  people 
as  currently  being  coordinated,  and  no  one  felt  that  they  should  be 
coordinated  by  the  overall  Coordinating  Board.  Many  items  received 
considerable  support  for  increased  jurisdiction  or  coordination.  These 
few  participants  included  narrative  comments  in  support  or  explanation 
of  their  responses  to  this  item. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  wa9  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  in  State  9 are  in  general  readily  available. 
Only  three  agencies  (County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts,  tech- 
nical institutes,  and  public  4-year  colleges  and  universities)  were 
judged  by  less  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  not  having  readily- 
available  written  policies.  All  other  agencies  In  the  State  were 
reported  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  readily  available 
and  accessible  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy- 
formulation  process  among  educational  agencies  and  Institutions  in  State  9 
appears  to  be  Inadequate.  Fifty-five  percent  (552)  of  the  sample  expressed 
the  opinion  that  policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  among  agencies 
and  Institutions  appears  to  be  Inadequate.  Only  twenty-seven  percent  (272) 
of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  policies  and  policy-formulation 
processes  were  satisfactory. 


TABLE  95.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY  AND  POLICY 
FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent. . . 
Satisfactory 
Inadequate. . 
Don't  Know. • 


0 

27 

55 

18 


/ 


Decision-Making 


Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situational 
and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the  process 
of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a group  usually 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
education  agencies  in  State  9. 


TABLE  96.  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 36 

Sometimes 46 

Usually  Doea  Not 9 

Don't  Know • . 0 


It  appears  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making  among  agencies 
in  State  9 is  perceived  as  being  inadequate.  Seventy-three  percent  (73%) 
of  the  sample  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  toward  this  aspect  of 
coordination  between  agencies. 


TABLE  97,  PERCEIVED  COORDINATION  OF  POLICY  MAKING 
AMONG  AGENCIES. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent 0 

Satisfactory 18 

Inadequate 73 

Don't  Know 9 


Only  one  State  education  agency  in  State  9 appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policy  to  other  agencies 
in  education.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presents  data  tabulated  from  this  questionnaire. 
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TABLE  98.  POLICY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATE  EDUCATION 
AGENCIES  OR  INSTITUTIONS. 


AGENCY 


PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education 25 

State  Department  of  Education 50 

State  Vocational  Division... 38 

Public  Secondary  Schools.... 13 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 13 

Area  Vocational  Schools...... 25 

Technical  Institutes 13 

Community  Colleges .25 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 0 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Unlversitites . . . . 0 
State  Education  Coordinating  Unit... 0 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrated  the  lack 
of  systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 
Several  narrative  comments  that  Illustrate  this  point  Include: 

"...I  have  never  seen  a copy  of  policies  and  I have 
been  employed  as  a teacher-educator  In  the 
State  for  thirty  years. rt 

"...There  is  some  exchange  of  policies,  but  I cannot 
say  that  any  of  the  agencies  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies 
to  other  agencies. 11 

"...It  la  not  done." 


Administration 

The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem 
to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  asked  to  identify  by  agency  if  a program  interfered  with  other 
programs.  No  more  than  twenty-five  percent  (251)  of  the  responses 
were  identified  with  a single  agency  in  State  9.  This  agency  was  the 
State  Vocational  Division.  The  narrative  comments  related  to  this 
discussed  a few  minor  interfetences,  but  due  to  a lack  of  numbers t it 
waa  impossible  to  discern  a definite  trend  in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
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as  the  conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy 
application  and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general 
areas  of  administration  that  needed  improvement , 


TABLE  99.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN 
STATE  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA 


PERCENT  RESPONDING 


Policy-Making 54 

Policies 36 

Finance.. 54 

Staffing 54 

Planning 73 

Directing 27 

Coordinating 91 

Promoting 45 

Communicating 100 

Research  Activities 54 

Supporting  Services 45 

Buildings  and  Equipment 45 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  policy-making,  finance,  staffing,  planning,  coordinating, 
commun lection , and  research  activities.  No  other  area  received  mention 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample.  The  problems  related  to  communica- 
tion and  coordination  have  previously  been  discussed.  However,  the 
relative  importance  of  these  two  items  to  the  sample  in  State  9 is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  members  of  the  sample  responded  to 
communicating,  and  nearly  all  responded  to  coordinating  aa  an  area  of 
administrative  practices.  Finance,  of  course.  Is  always  a prime  concern 
when  suggestions  for  Improvement  are  solicited.  Financial  support  of 
the  educational  program  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable  those  pro- 
grams to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative  services  so  that  agencies 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  therl  obligation  to  the  State  and  its  citizens. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Changes  were  Identified  In  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Seventy- 
three  percent  (73X)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are 
vocational-technical  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed 
and  not  currently  available.  Programs  suggested  dealt  with  the  general 
area  of  more  realistic  programs  in  vocational-technical  education.  The 
need  for  more  accurate  occupational  Information  as  a basis  for  establish- 
ing occupational  training  was  also  mentioned. 
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Eighty-two  percent  ( 82% ) of  the  sample  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  The  narrative  comments  related 
to  this  point  were  too  incomplete  to  identify  specific  programs  to 
supplement  the  percentage  finding  reported  above.  The  data  also  provides 
some  evidence  that  duplication  of  programs  (or  courses  being  offered  at 
more  than  one  place  in  the  State)  exist.  Seventy-three  percent  (73X) 
of  the  sample  supported  this  statement  on  the  questionnaire. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  iden- 
tify those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated  or  where  some  change  was  merited, 
An  attempt  was  made  to  Identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated 
with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  identify  activities 
in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following  Table 
represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  identifying  the 
activity  as  In  need  of  change. 


TABLE  100,  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE 
IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education.... 64 

Idneltfying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities.  100 

Conducting  Research 73 

Designing  New  Programs.. 62 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 82 

Disseminating  Information 91 

Implementation  of  Programs.. 64 


The  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  response  was  the  identi- 
fication of  problems  and  the  establishment  of  priorities.  This  has 
been  previously  discussed  and  is  mentioned  here  again  to  show  their 
relative  Importance  to  the  State  9 sample  and  the  concern  they  seem  to 
have  in  the  sample's  mind.  These  activities  are  especially  crucial  in 
the  discussion  of  change  since  they  are  so  basic  to  changing  existing 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the 
various  State  education  agenclea  was  also  Investigated*  Agencies 
Involved  in  the  change  process  activities  were  change  is  needed 
according  to  fifty  percent  (50Z)  or  more  of  the  sample  were: 
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(1)  State  fioard  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  State  Vocational  Hivisicn  or  Agency. 

(4 ) Public  Secondary  Schools. 

(5)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

(b)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 

(7)  State  hoard  of  Higher  Education. 

(8)  Public  Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. 


The  data  presented  above  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  an  examination 
of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  points  out  the  need 
for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change  by  most  of 
the  State  education  agencies  in  State  9.  It  appears  that  most  activities 
in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of  attention  by  most  State  agencies. 
Narrative  comments  pointed  out  some  specific  items;  however*  the  numbers 
involved  vere  insufficient  to  be  included  here.  It  is  essential  if 
progress  is  to  result  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational 
education  he  established.  These  goals  must  be  based  upon  a thorough  and 
ongoing  assessment.  Priorities  must  be  established  and  thoughtful 
planning  initiated  to  meet  these  priorities.  As  now  programs  are 
developed,  other  related  State  agencies  should  be  made  aware  of  their 
possibilit ies  and  ramifications  in  order  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
resources,  ar.d  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


(1>  Professional  (Medicine*  Dentistry,  etc., 


do  not  include  employment  in  education) 1 

(2)  Agriculture  Production.. 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor. 3 

(4)  Saleo L 

(i)  Office  Occupations  (e,g.  , secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) J. 


5.0 

6.2 


5,7 


1.0 


20.0 


(6) 

(7) 

<e> 

(9) 


Craftsman. 

Service  Occupations 
Unskilled  Laborer. . 

Military 

Kousevlf  ...» 
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C)l ' ►- 


1 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1.0 


7.0 


1.0 


4.5 


0.0 


Personal  uj i 2 


]_ . h\ ilati o n (cont.)  ; 

Approximate  number  oi  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education. 6 

' b)  Vocational  Education 

•c)  Both  Areas 1 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education t< 5 

(b)  Vocational  Education ^ 

(c)  Both  Areas 1 


Urban 

Area* 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life?  1 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?  ^ 


* Population  over  50,000 
**  Population  under  50,000 
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Mean  No. 
Years 

8.3 

21.5 

2.0 


Mean  No. 
Years 

17.8 

18.5 

25.0 

Rural 

Area** 

10 

7 


(10)  Report  for  State  10  Based  on  Data 
from  Croup  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  Instruction  in  educational 
institutions  is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles 
and  responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and  ailnl nis t rat  Ion  of  a 
state’s  education  system*  A single  state  system  often  includes  many 
distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  (1)  occu- 
pational information  and  (2)  educational  activities  having  a direct 
Influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  particularly  for  those  in  public 
schools. 

Included  Is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  from 
State  10,  which  identified  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of  respondents 
pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships  among 
those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education.  The 
report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the  responses 
to  questions  nbout:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and 

(4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  research  focus,  the  following  will 
result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the 
State’s  educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among 
various  State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  Identification  of  "gaps'1  In  educational 
responsibility  by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the 
overall  organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  vhat 
the  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  concern.  Individuals  were 
invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public,  In  addition 
to  professional  educators.  The  Information  gathered  was  analyzed  and 
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Identified  by  three  categories  of  information: 

(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it 
now  operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
may  bo  both  desirable  and  feasible. 

It  was  the  intent  of  this  research  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps 
and  overlaps  among  the  many  educational  agencies. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


In  State  10,  thirty-eight  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires. 
This  was  a fifty-seven  percent  (57%)  response.  Of  the  38,  eleven  were 
under  the  age  of  40,  thirteen  were  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  the 
remaining  were  fifty  years  of  age  or  older.  Only  two  individuals  in 
the  sample  did  not  have  any  college-level  work.  In  fact,  thirty-three 
held  one  or  more  college  degrees.  Only  four  members  of  the  sample 
indicated  they  were  members  of  Boards  of  Education  at  either  the  local 
or  State  level.  The  majority  of  the  sample  lived  in  rural  areas,  and 
their  work  location  was  also  designated  as  being  rural. 

Twenty-four  individuals  had  teaching  experience.  Of  these  24,  fourteen 
recorded  experience  In  general  education  only,  while  the  remaining  ten 
had  experience  in  vocational  education. 

Sixteen  individuals  reported  administrative  experience.  However,  only 
two  of  these  recorded  only  administrative  vocational  experience. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  Stare's  education  system  includes  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respective 
education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies  and 
institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section  of  the  research  were 
designed  to  obtain  respondent's  perceptions  regarding  these  selected 
aspects  of  the  State  10  educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 

The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  10  is  typical  of  those  found  through- 
out the  country,  except  there  Is  a separate  and  independent  agency  for 


vocational  education.  The  research  data  indicated  that  some  changes 
might  be  desirable.  A majority  (76?)  of  the  sample  favored  changes  in 
existing  lavs  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove 
unnecessary  duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy  and  to  fill 
existing  gaps. 


TABLE  101.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 55 

State  Department  of  Education 55 

State  Vocational  Agency 31 

Public  Secondary  Schools Ul 

County  or  IED  District..... 31 

Area  Vocational  Schools ^5 

Technical  Institutes 31 

Community  Colleges 1*8 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 3^ 

Public  ^-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 28 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 31 


Only  two  agencies  were  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents 
as  needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis.  These  agencies  were: 
(1)  State  Board  of  Education  and  (2)  The  State  Department  of  Education. 


State  Board  of  Education 


Concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  State  Boerd  of  Education  in  State 
10  vas  expressed  by  fifty-five  percent  (55?)  of  the  sample.  Narrative 
comments  furnished  by  participants  offered  some  specific  comments 
related  to  this.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  report  on  them  since 
they  did  not  seem  to  fit  a particular  pattern  or  direct  themselves  to 
a particular  topic.  A concern,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  entire  problem 
of  coordination  of  effort  and  personnel;  and  overall  planning  for 
vocational-technical  education,  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
report . 


State  Department  of  Education 


The  specific  responsibilities  of  t lie  State  Department  of  Education  were 
the  concern  of  many  respondents.  Kifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  the  sample 
favored  a change  in  existing  laws  relating  to  this  agency.  Curriculum 
problems  relating  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  were  mentioned 
specifically  by  the  sample  in  their  narrative  comments.  This  data 
supplied  an  indication  that  greater  curriculum  offerings  need  to  be 
developed  in  this  area,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  should 
assume  more  of  a leadership  role  in  accomplishing  this  objective 
through  increased  coordination  and  directed  planning  of  current  and 
propbsad  programs. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need  for  change 
in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  education  agencies 
in  State  10.  Sixty-six  percent  ( 66% ) of  the  sample  felt  that  one  or 
more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only 
twenty  percent  (20%)  who  felt  that  change  was  needed  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  area  vocational  schools,  to  a high  of  sixty  percent  (60%) 
expressing  a concern  with  the  county  education  districts.  The  cojnty 
education  district  was  the  only  agency  in  State  10  identified  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sample.  All  remaining  State  agencies  were  not 
perceived  to  be  in  need  of  changes  In  their  basic  philosophy  and  objective 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A slight  majority  of  the  sample  (55%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  Institutions  in  State  10.  The  only  State  agency  identified 
by  one-half  or  more  of  the  respondents  who  expressed  a need  for  change 
was  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Close  inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and 
responsibilities  indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
agencies  in  State  10  to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing 
roles  in  the  overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action 
initially  should  focu3  on  tiic  removal  of  duplication  of  effort  and 
attention  to  the  resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program 
planning  that  will  point  out  overlapping  areas  is  needed  prior  to  the 
development  and  assignment  of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size. 
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In  a political  entity  as  complex  os  State  10 » the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions » Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research 
refers  to  relating,  allocating  and  integrating  various  factors  and 
functions  among  the  respective  educational  agencies  end  institutions  in 
the  State,  This  might  Involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum  and  many 
other  related  educational  matters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  10  are  currently  charged  vith  the  coordination  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  the 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Seventy-four  percent  (?W 
of  the  sample  indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies.  The  sample 
appeared  pleased  vith  the  effect  of  the  Statewide  coordination  efforts. 
This  is  supported  by  the  finding  that  a slight  majority  (53Jf)  of  the 
sample  responded  favorably  to  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  vith  this 
point.  This  small  percentage  in  favor  is  not  surprising  when  one 
recalls  the  narrative  comments  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report. 
Overlapping  functions  ana  the  need  for  specific  program  planning  were 
two  of  the  specific  items  mentioned. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  presently  has  some  Jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibility  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  102,  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education,,, 1 

State  Department  of  Education 25 

State  Vocational  Agency.,, i<3 

Public  Secondary  Schools 35 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 21 

Area  Vocational  Schools 39 

Technical  Institutes 35 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 43 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 18 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 25 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit,,*,* 4 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordinating 
Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in  this 
research.  Sixty-eight  percent  (68)0  of  the  respondents  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt  that  the  Coordinating 
Body  should  have  Jurisdictional  or  coordinating  authority  over  the 
agencies  listed  in  the  following  Table: 
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TABLE  103.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING 
COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


Area  Vocational  Schools.. 58 

State  Department  of  Education 50 

State  Vocational  Agency.... 55 

Public  Secondary  Schools... 6l 

Technical  Institutes.. 63 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. 37 

Conmunity  or  Junior  Colleges 6l 

Public  1*-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 50 

State  Board  of  Education k2 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education......... 1*2 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit....... 2k 


An  examination  of  narrative  data  relating  to  this  Table  appears  to 
support  the  idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather  than  a Super  Board 
with  controlling,  administrative-type  responsibilities.  The  sample 
felt  there  was  a need  for  additional  coordination  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  and  so  on,  but  the  formation  of  such  a Board  might  lead  to 
an  inordinate  amount  of  power  being  centered  in  one  agency.  The 
overall  impression,  however,  is  that  respondents  perceived  that 
improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  from  the 
formation  of  some  type  of  State  Education  Coordinating  Council. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility.  This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  Increase  or 
decrease  in  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived 
by  the  sample  in  State  10. 


TABLE  10U.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 

...  9 

11 

10 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination 

13 

8 

o 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE 

THIS 


Staffing 9 7 

Planning 12  12 


Proooting 


8 10 


Program  Allocation ' 8 

Enrollments 4 

Curriculum  Allocations 10 

Communications 11 

Location  of  Buildings 6 

Type  of  Buildings 4 

Supporting  Services 2 

Dissemination  of  Education 

Information 13 

Setting  Goals  In  Education 8 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 

In  Education 17 

Implementation  of  Methods, 
Curricula,  Programs,  etc 5 

Research  Activities 6 

Teacher  Education 7 


12 

5 
8 

11 

3 

3 

6 

12 

12 

13 

9 

10 

11 


Development  of  Specific 

Programs 7 7 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 7 8 

Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment.  6 8 


11 

?0 

11 


50 


20 


29 

25 

22 


7 

14 
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PERCENT 

DECREASE 

13 

i 

i 

ii 

33 

14 

4 

13 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 

THIS 


Planning  and  Developing 
New  Educational 


Programs 

9 

12 

33 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  with 
Recommendations  to  the 
Legislature 

6 

10 

25 

Suggesting  Legislative 

Improvement 

12 

10 

9 

Conducting  Research... 

8 

9 

6 

- 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Expansion  Plans 

7 

10 

18 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Date-Processing  Services 
end  Facilities 

7 

( 

8 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests 

11 

7 

22 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education. 

9 

8 

6 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 

8 

11 

16 

Public  Post-High  School 

Education * 

9 

11 

10 

Coordinating  Public  Community 
College  Education. 

3 

11 

57 

Four-Year  Colleges  and 

Universities 

5 

9 

29 

Prescribing  or  Determining 
Courses  of  Study. 

9 

3 

50 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 

2 

5 

23 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 

Consolidating,  and/or 
Reorganizing  School 

Districts « 7 8 7 


Allocating  Curriculum 

Responsibilities...............  4 7 

Teacher  Certification...........  11  11 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 5 7 


2? 

17 


A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shove  that  the  Coordinating  Body 
cculd  bo  delegated  more  responsibilities  than  is  presently  the  case. 

Some  responsibilities  were  identified  that  should  be  decreased  from 
their  present  status.  However,  most  of  the  numbers  and  resulting 
percentage  are  quite  small.  The  only  decrease  that  would  perhaps  be 
significant  for  discussion  at  this  point  is  that  the  prescription  or 
determination  of  courses  of  study,  which  shoved  a fifty  percent( 50Jf) 
decrease  in  overall  coordination  or  jurisdictional  responsibility,  should 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  individual  egencies  or  institutions  of  learning. 
The  overall  indication  from  the  above  Table  is  that  increased  cc ordination 
is  both  feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  State  10  sample.  Items  receiving 
considerable  support  for  increased  jurisdiction  or  coordination  included 
supporting  services,  setting  of  goals  in  education,  field-testing  and 
evaluation  In  education,  planning  and  developing  new  educational  programs, 
and  coordinating  community  college  education.  Narrative  comments  in  general 
also  supported  Increased  coordinating  activities.  However,  the  caution 
expressed  earlier  regarding  \oo  much  centralized  control  or  administrative 
authority  again  was  repeated  by  many  respondents.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  narrative  comments  helps  to  clarify  the  caution  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph, 

"•..Generally  to  be  so  designed  ard  in  such  a position 
to  direct  a total  program  to  the  moBt  persons  with 
the  least  cost  and  cupitcation  of  services,  we  must 
also  have  safeguards  so  as  not  to  create  an  autocratic 
ays tern  that  would  hamper  our  operation. « .a  coordinating 
unit  whose  purpose  la  solely  to  tie  together  looBe  ends 
of  an  already  good  system." 
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POLICY 


Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
vhich  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  agreed  to,  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  in  State  10  are,  in  general,  readily 
available.  Only  three  agencies  (the  County  Education  Districts, 
community  colleges,  and  public  four-year  colleges  and  universities) 
vere  Judged  by  less  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  not  having  readily 
available  and  accessible  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy- 
fonnulation  process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears 
to  be  slightly  inadequate.  Fifty  percent  (5 0 %)  of  the  sample  expressed 
the  opinion  that  policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  among 
agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be  3lightly  inadequate'.  Fifty 
percent  (50 %)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  policies  and  the 
poll cy- form ulat ion  process  among  agencies  and  institutions  in  State  10 
vas  inadequate.  However,  forty-two  percent  ( ) of  the  sample  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  satisfactory  or  excellent.  Examination  of  the 
narrative  comments  related  to  this  question  does  not  afford  any  usable 
insight  as  to  why  these  items  are  so  evenly  split. 


TABLE  105.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY 
AND  POLICY- FORMULATION . 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent .*  18 

Satisfactory . 2k 

Inadequate . 50 

Don't  Know.*...,.........,. 5 


Only  an  extremely  small  portion  of  the  sample  expressed  no  opinion  on 
this  question.  Vue  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  the  policy  or 
policy-formulation  process  in  general  was  unsatisfactory. 


Declsion-HaXing 

Dec ie ion-maXing  in  educati>n  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situ- 
ational and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in 
the  process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a 
group  usually  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities 


of  other  education  agencies  in  State  10.  However,  a large  portion  of  the 
sample  (3W  responded  "don't  know.11  This  indicates  that  a large  number 
of  the  sample  could  not  give  information  response  to  this  ittza.  Addition- 
ally, very  few  of  the  sanple  responded  to  the  narrative  portion  of  this 
question. 


TABLE  106.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES 

AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES 
WHEN  MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time.... 18 

Sometimes . l6 

Usually  Does  Not 32 

Don't  Knew 31* 


The  findings  reported  In  the  above  Table  could  be  interpreted  to  Indicate 
that  lines  of  communication  between  the  many  agencies  need  to  be  further 
developed.  Narrative  comments  also  support  the  need  for  increased 
communication  and  the  problem  of  increased  coordination  in  this 
c laistrative  area. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making 
among  agencies  in  State  10  is  perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Approxi- 
mately fifty-two  percent  {$2%)  of  the  sample  expressed  a favorable 
opinion  toward  this  aspect  of  coordination  between  agencies.  However, 
forty-five  percent  (45JC)  of  the  sample  classified  the  coordination  of 
policy-making  among  agencies  as  being  inadequate.  Again  ve  have  a 
finding  with  a very  slim  percentage  In  favor.  This  is  not  too  surprising 
when  one  recalls  the  narrative  comments  and  other  discussions  in  this 
report  pointing  out  the  problems  of  coordination  among  agencies. 

No  single  State  education  agency  In  State  10  appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  In 
education.  This  statement  Is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presents  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire. 
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TABLE  107.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  TO  OTHER 
STATE  AGENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 


AGENCY 


PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education ........  37 

State  Department  of  Education 39 

State  Vocational  Agency 47 

Public  Secondary  Schools.. l6 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. 8 

Area  Vocational  Schools 37 

Technical  Institutes........ 32 

Community  Colleges 21 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education....... 18 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 18 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit..... 5 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonjtrated  the  lack  of 
a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 
Several  narrative  coranent?  that  illustrate  this  point  include: 

.Occasionally  but  not  systematically . Changes  are 
usually  not  reported  unless  agencies  are  directly 
involved. " 

”. . .1  don't  know.” 

"...You  must  write  to  the  agencies  for  copies  of 
their  policies  .,r 

"...Too  fev  agencies  disseminate  this  information." 

"...Many  agencies  fail  to  recognize  the  existence  of  some 
other  agency  beyond  their  own  circle  of  interest." 


Administration 

The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undeiirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  identify,  by  agency,  if  a program  interfered  with  other  programs. 
No  more  thai  twenty-six  percent  (26%)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
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with  a single  agency  in  State  10.  This  agency  was  the  State  Vocational 
Division.  The  narrative  comments  related  to  this  discussed  a few 
minor  interferences , hut  it  was  impossible  to  discern  a definite  trend 
in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  muet  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  the  conduct  A functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy 
application  and  so  on.  Participants  were  aBked  to  identify  general 
areas  of  administration  that  needed  improvement. 


TABLE  108.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-Making 3^ 

Policies 29 

Finance 50 

Staffing 26 

Planning h2 

Directing 16 

Coordinating. 6l 

Promoting 39 

Communicating 58 

Research  Activities 1*7 

Supporting  Services 32 

Buildings  and  Equipment 32 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  finance,  communication,  and  coordinating.  No  other  area 
received  mention  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample.  The  problems 
related  to  communication  and  coordination  have  previously  been  discussed. 
But  the  importance  of  these  two  elements  connot  be  overemphasized  in 
a discussion  of  administrative  practices.  Finance ». of  course,  is 
always  a prime  concern  when  suggestions  for  improvement  are  solicited. 
Financial  support  of  the  educational  programs  oust  be  at  a level  that 
will  enable  those  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative 
services  so  that  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the 
State  and  its  citizens. 
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Roles  and  Responsibilities 


Changes  were  identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Sixty- 
three  percent  (63?)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
are  vocational,  technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which 
are  needed  and  not  currently  available. 

Seventy-four  percent  (jk%)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination, 
inadequate  assessment  of  local  needs,  absence  of  a State  master  plan, 
and  the  shortage  of  vocational-technical  subjects  in  some  high  schools 
were  representative  concerns  expressed.  The  data  provides  some  evidence 
that  duplication  of  programs  (or  courses  being  offered  at  more  than 
one  place  in  the  State)  exists.  A slight  majority  of  the  sample  (55?) 
supported  this  statement. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was  merited. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated 
with  the  change  process.  The  sample  v&s  then  asked  to  identify  activities 
in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following 
Table  represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  identifying 
the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  109  - PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education 50 

Identifying  Problems,  establishing  Priorities...  71 

Conducting  Research 50 

Designing  New  Programs...... 53 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 50 

Disseminating  Information 50 

Implementation  of  Programs 1*2 


Vie  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  response  was  the 
identification  of  problems  and  the  establishment  of  priorities. 

These  points  were  previously  discussed  and  they  are  mentioned  again 
here  to  show  their  importance  and  the  concern  they  seem  to  have  in 
the  minds  of  the  State  10  sample.  These  two  activities  are  especially 
crucial  in  a discussion  of  change  since  they  are  so  basic  to  changing 
existing  patterns. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  was  also  invest igated . Agencies  involved  in  the  change 
process  activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent 
(502)  or  more  of  the  sample  were: 

1.  State  Department  of  Education 

2.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency 

■i  > 

3.  Area  Vocational  Schools 

4.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

The  data  presented  above  in  thi3  portion  of  the  research  and  the 
examination  of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants 
points  out  the  need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process 
of  change.  It  appears  that  many  activities  in  the  process  of  change 
are  in  need  of  attention  by  some  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments 
pointed  out  specific  Items,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient 
to  be  Included  at  this  point.  It  Is  essential,  for  progress  to  result, 
that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational  education  be  established. 
These  goals  should  be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment. 
Priorities  must  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning  Initiated  to 
meet  these  priorities.  As  new  programs  are  developed,  other  related 
State  agencies  should  be  made  aware  of  their  possibilities  and 
ramifications  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  resources, 
and  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 


Profeaslonal  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 
do  not  include  employment  in  education). 

Agriculture  Production 

Manager  »r  Proprietor 

Sales 

Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 
clerical,  etc.) 

Craftsman * 

Service  Occupations 

Unskilled  Laborer 

Military 


1 

2 


5 


3 


4 


3 


1 


2 


1 

4 


5.3 
12.5 

_Clu1 

2.0 

4.8 

7.7 

3.0 

1.5 

3.3 

22.0 


Housewife 


Pers^al  iKi  i Tabulation  (cunt . } ; 

Approxiiuate  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  In; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 

(b)  Vocational  Education. 10 

(c)  Both  Areas.... 3 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 

(a)  General  Education 14 

(b)  Vocational  Education 2 

(c)  Both  Areas. ..  5 


Urban 

Area* 

Where  have  you  lived  most  of'your  life? 

Where  has  toost  of  your  work  experience  been? 


6 


12 


* Population  over  50*000 
**  Population  under  50,000 
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Mean  No. 
Years 

17.2 


9.4 


29.7 


Mean  No. 
Years 

15,5 


2.0 


31.8 


Rural 

Area** 


31 


25 


(11)  Report  for  Stare  11  Based  on  Data 
from  Croup  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  education  institutions 
ts  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties, policies , organisation,  and  administration  of  a staters  education 
system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many  distinct  components 
with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

Ihls  research  Investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 
education  and  ocher  educational  activities  having  a direct  influence 
upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  dr.ta  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  11,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of 
respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education. 

The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  To 1 icy  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  follswing 
will  result: 

(1)  The  Identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  Identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  gaps  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  In  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  vhat 
the  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
were  Invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The 
information  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  categories 
of  Information: 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it 
now  operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Persoral  Data  Tabulation 

Fifty  individuals  participated  in  a group  session  to  complete  the  Inter- 
view Guide.  The  ages  of  the  participants  were  fairly  evenly  distributed. 
Forty-three  had  college  degrees,  five  had  some  college  credit,  and  two 
had  no  college.  The  sample  was  evenly  distributed  between  rural  ar.d 
urban  residents. 

Five  individuals  were  members  of  a local  or  State  board  of  education* 

Nine  indicated  membership  on  advisory  boards  on  either  regional  or  State 
levels.  Forty-seven  participants  had  teaching  experience  with  nineteen 
in  general  education,  while  the  remainder  had  taught  both  general  and 
vocational  education. 

Relatively  few  individuals  reported  administrative  experience  in  either 
general  or  vocational  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE’S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section  of 
the  research  were  directed  to  obtain  respondent's  perceptions  regarding 
these  aspects  of  the  State  11  educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  11  is  typical  of  those  in  many  other 
states.  Nearly  all  agencies  were  Identified  as  existing  in  State  11  with 
the  exception  of  a S:ate  Education  Coordinating  Unit.  Only  twenty-four 
percent  (24%)  of  the  sample  Identified  this  agency  as  existing.  The  data 
Indicates  the  existence  of  support  for  a change  in  the  laws  or  statutes  ; 

affecting  public  education.  All  fifty  respondents  favored  changes  in 
existing  laws  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove 
unnecessary  duplications  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy,  or  to  fill 
esi8ting  gaps. 
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TABLE  110.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAVS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAV 


State  Board  of  Education 51? 

State  Department  of  Education 54 

State  Vocational  Division . 56 

Public  Secondary  Schools........ 86 

County  or  I ED  District *40 

Area  Vocational  Schools..... 47 

Technical  Institutes 64 

Community  Colleges 62 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 46 

Puablic  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 30 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 42 


Certain  agencies  were  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the-  respondents 
as  needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis.  These  agencies  vere: 
(l)  State  Board  of  Education , (2)  State  Department  of  Education, 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division,  (4)  Technical  Institutes,  and  (5)  Community 
Colleges . 


State  Board  of  Fducatlon 


Concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  vas 
expressed  by  fifty-two  percent  (52)0  of  the  sample.  Narrative  comments 
furnished  by  participants  offered  some  rather  specific  comments.  The 
major  comment  pointed  to  an  election  of  the  State  Board,  which  in  turn 
would  appoint  the  Stat~  superintendent.  Another  major  concern  appeared 
to  be  the  entire  problem  of  coordination  and  overall  planning  which  will 
be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 


State  Department  of  Education 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  vere 
a concern  of  many  respondents.  Curriculum  problems  vere  also  mentioned. 
As  one  participant  stated: 

"•.« total  public  school  system  needs  to  be  released  from  its 
rigid,  traditional  posture  and  allowed  to  become  freer  * 
more  creative,  and  flexible  in  its  expression. . .We  are 
ay stem-oriented  rather  than  student-oriented." 
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The  data  indicates  that  greater  curriculum  offerings  need  to  be  developed, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  could  assume  more  of  a leadership  role 
in  accomplishing  this  through  increased  coordination  and  planning  of 
present  nd  proposed  programs. 


State  Vocational  Division 

Fifty-six  percent  (56?!)  of  the  sample  expressed  a need  for  change  in  the 
laws  or  statutes  relating  to  the  State  Vocational  Division.  Narrative 
consents  furnished  by  respondents  did  not  provide  any  indication  of  the 
desired  changes  other  than  the  repeated  reference  to  a need  for  better 
coordination  and  planning  of  all  State  education  activities,  not  just 
those  concerned  with  the  State  Vocational  Division. 


Technical  Ins t 1 tutes/Communlty  Colleges  t 

Both  of  these  State  education  agencies  were  identified  by  the  sample  as 
needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis.  No  specific  comments 
were  directed  to  the  technical  institutes  that  would  provide  insight 
into  the  perceptions  of  the  sample.  However,  many  participants  were 
quite  specific  in  their  discussion  of  the  community  colleges.  The  need 
for  comprehensive  community  colleges  was  expressed.  Also,  the  apparent 
need  for  a Statewide,  coordinated  system  of  community  colleges  wa3 
expressed  by  several  resprndents. 


A large  majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  wera  aware  of  a need 
for  change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  various 
educational  agencies  in  State  11.  Ninety-four  percent  (94 % ) of  the 
sample  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of 
change.  This  ranged  from  thirty-six  percent  (36%)  who  felt  a change 
was  needed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  to 
a high  of  sixty-six  percent  (66%)  expressing  concern  with  the  technical 
Institutes • 


The  narrative  comments  related  to  philosophy  and  objectives  were  exam- 
ined to  discover  the  changes  suggested  by  the  sample.  Few  specific 
comments  were  directed  at  any  particular  agency,  rather,  the  entire  pro- 
blem of  the  basic  philosphy  underlying  the  vocational  programs  in  State  11 
was  discussed.  Some  respondents  felt  there  was  a lack  of  stated  philosophy, 
or  It  was  not  related  to  specific  roles  and  responsibilities.  Support  was 
expressed  for  a coordinated  State  plan  that  will  give  direction  to  all 
education  agencies  In  the  State. 
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Roles  and  Responsibilities 


A large  proportion  of  the  sample  (90%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  in  State  11.  One-half  or  more  of  the 
respondents,  who  felt  a change  was  needed,  identified  the  following 
State  agencies  as  in  need  of  change: 

(1)  State  Hoard  of  Education  (51%). 

(2)  State  Department  of  Kducation  (58%). 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  (60%). 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (62%). 

(5)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (60%). 

(6)  Technical  Institutes  (69%). 

(7)  Community  Colleges  (51%). 

Specific  suggestions  were  offered  which  provide  Insight  into  the  problem. 
Some  representative  items  are: 

"...that  closely-related  programs  could  be  more  efficiently 
ard  economically  operated  if  they  were  organized  under  a 
single  administrative  unit  at  both  State  and  local  levels." 

"...Objectives  for  each  agency  or  department  should  be  better 
defined." 

"...better  coordination  of  effort  and  planning." 

"...Roles  and  responsibilities  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
coordinated.  We  now  have  several  uncoordinated  agencies 
with  overlapping  programs  seeking  funding. " 

"...There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  what." 

"...We  need  a more  clarified  concept  of  role  and  responsibility, 
and  a clearer  idea  of  our  reason  fot  being  aid  our  goals 
and  alms." 


Close  Inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities indicates  a n?ed  on  the  part  of  the  educational  agencies  in 
State  11  to  clarify  and  firmly  state  their  existing  role  In  the  overall 
educational  program  In  the  State.  This  action,  Initially,  should  focus 
on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort,  attention,  and  resources  of 
conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program  planning  that  will  point  out  over- 
lapping areas  is  needed  before  specific  roles  and  responsibilities  can 
be  developed  and  assigned. 
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COORDINATION 


The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  vJth  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size.  In 
a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  11  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research  refers 
to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and  functions 
among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State. 
This  might  Involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum,  and  many  other  related 
educational  metters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  11  are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to 
the  responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Ninety  percent  (90%)  of 
the  sample  indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies.  The  sample  appeared 
pleased  with  the  effectiveness  of  Statewide  coordination.  This  Is 
supported  by  the  finding  that  eigbt-tvo  percent  (82%)  of  tho  sample 
responded  favorably  to  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  this  point. 

This  is  somewhat  surprising  when  one  recalls  some  of  the  narrative  com- 
ments mentioned  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report.  Overlaps  in 
functions  and  programs  were  mentioned  often,  yet  in  this  section  of  the 
research,  coordination  Is  viewed  favorably. 

The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordinating 
Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  In  this 
research.  Sixty-six  percent  (66%)  of  the  respondents  expressed  a 
favorable  opinion  In  support  of  this  concept.  They  felt  that  the 
Coordinating  Body  should  have  Jurisdictional  or  coordinating  authority 
over  the  agencies  listed  In  the  following  Tables 


TABLE  111.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OP  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

agency  percent  favoring 

COORDINATION 


Technical  Institutes 7 6 

Area  Vocational  Schools.,, 70 

State  Vocational  Division 70 

Public  Secondary  Schools 60 

Public  l^-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 6^ 

Community  or  Ju.  tor  Colleges 62 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 62 

State  Board  of  Education 60 

State  Department  of  Education 60 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 58 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 22 


O 


Conflict  exists  on  the  formation  of  a Super  Board  in  State  11  that  vould 
be  an  administrative  body.  Consensus  of  narrative  comments  appears  to 
support  a Super  Board  as  an  advisory,  or  coordinating,  operation,  not  a 
controlling,  administrative  board.  Most  of  the  respondents  felt  there 
was  need  for  additional  coordination  etc.,  but  formation  of  such  a Board 
might  lead  to  additional  duplication.  It  appears  that  respondents  per- 
ceived improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  in  a 
better  overall  utilization  of  the  State's  resources. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  respon- 
sibility; and  also  the  percentage  decrease  or  Increase  in  that  particular 
authority  as  perceived  by  the  sample. 


TABLE  112.  CURRENT  . PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIb*uxfIES  OF  COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  T«$  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 

15 

25 

25. 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination , 

10 

21 

35 

Staffing 

10 

11 

5 

Planning 

17 

25 

19 

Promoting 

12 

17 

17 

Program  Allocation 

10 

22 

37 

Enrollments 

9 

15 

25 

Curriculum  Allocations.. 

10 

25 

*»3 

Communications * 

11 

27 

1*2 

Location  of  Buildings 

8 

19 

Ul 

Type  of  Buildings 

8 

16 

33 

Supporting  Services 

7 

17 

>•2 

Dissemination  of  Educational 
Xnfoxxatlon 

12 

23 

31 

Setting  Goals  in  Education 

12 

32 

*»5 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation  in 
Q Education 

8 

20 

*3 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSlBILm 

HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT  PERCENT 

INCREASE  DECREASE 

Implementation  of  Methods,  Carricula, 
Programs , etc ...... 

u 

5 

Research  Activities 

26 

49 

Teacher  Education - 

22 

33 

Development  of  Specific  Programs. ..... • 

16 

33 

Determination  of  Educational  Objectives 

. 7 

27 

59 

Identification  of  Problems  or  Obstacles 
to  Goal  Attainment 

26 

* !*• 

44 

Planning  and  Developing  Nev* 

Educational  Programs 

22 

42 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All  Public 
Education  with  Recommendations  to 
the  Legislature 

24 

45 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement 

26 

40 

Conducting  Research 

23 

39 

Determining  or  Cooidlnatlng 

Expansion  Plans 

27 

59 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data-Process 
lng  Services  and  Facilities 

24 

55 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests..... 

26 

44 

Cou&on  Scbcol  (K-12)  Education. .......  * 

. 9 

19 

36 

Public  Post-High  Vocational-Technical 
Education 

26 

53 

Public  Post-High  School  Education 

22 

33 

Coordinating  Public  Community  College 
Education 

23 

64 

Four-fear  Colleges  and  Universities. . . . 

23 

59 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Prescribing  or  Determining 


Courses  of  Study 

16 

33 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 

20 

86 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or  Re- 
organizing School  Districts.. , 

..  4 

19 

65 

Allocating  Curriculum 
Responsibilities 

18 

50 

Teacher  Certification. 

17 

17 

Articulation  of  Curriculum..... 

17 

42 

A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body 
should  have  more  responsibilities  than  is  presently  the  ca9e.  No 
responsibilities  were  identified  that  should  be  decreased  from  their 
present  status*  Some  of  the  numbers  -are  quite  small,  but  the  overall 
indication  is  that  Increased  coordination  is  feasible  and  acceptable  to 
the  State  11  sample.  Items  receiving  considerable  support  for  Increased 
jurisdiction  or  coordination  included  research  activities,  the  determina- 
tion of  educational  objectives,  determining  or  coordinating  expansion 
plans,  data-processlng  services  and  facilities,  public  post-high  school 
education,  public  community  college  education,  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  allocating  curriculum  responsibilities,  school  district 
reorganl tat  ion,  and  governing  Internal  management  of  other  agencies 
through  policies.  Narrative  comments,  In  general,  also  supported  in- 
creased coordinating  activities*  However,  the  caution  expressed  earlier 
regarding  too  much  "centralized  control"  vas  also  repeated  by  many 
respondents. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization. 


Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies  In  State  11  are,  In  general, 
not  readily  available.  Only  three  agencies  (State  Board  of  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  State  Vocational  Division)  were  judged 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  readily  available  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  education  policies  and  the  policy-formulation 
procesa  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory. Eighty-two  percent  (B2Z)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion 
that  policy  and  policy  formulation  was  satisfactory  or  excellent. 


Dec is Ion-Making 

Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situational 
and  social  variables  must  be  considered  wh  n a decision  is  in  the  process 
of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  aa  a group  usually 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
education  agencies  in  the  State.  However,  forty-two  percent  (42X)  of 
the  sample  responded  "usually  does  not." 


TABLE  113.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


Usually,  Most  of  the  Time 16 

Sometimes 36 

Usually  Does  Not 42 

Don't  Know 6 


The  above  finding,  in  light  of  its  slim  percentage  advantage  in  favor, 
could  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  lines  of  communication  between  the 
many  agencies  need  to  be  developed.  Narrative  comments  also  support  the 
need  for  increased  communication,  and  again,  were  directed  to  the  problem 
of  Increased  coordination. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making 
among  the  agencies  in  State  11  Is  perceived  aa  being  satisfactory.  Nearly 
all  (94%)  of  the  sample  expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  aspect 
of  coordination  between  agencies.  There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement 
with  the  way  policy-making  is  conducted  and  coordinated  among  the  State 
education  agencies. 

a 

No  State  agency  appears  to  regularly  and  systematically  distribute 
copies  of  their  policies  to  dther  agencies  in  education.  This  finding 
is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which  presents  data  tabulated  from 
the  Croup  Interview  Culdet 
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TABLE  114,  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOLICY  TO  OTHER 
STATE  AGENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education 24 

State  department  of  Education 36 

State  Vocational  Division. .........  * 22 

Public  Secondary  Schools 20 

, Intermediate  Education  Districts... 8 

Area  Vocational  Schools 20 

Technical  Institutes 12 

Community  Colleges 2 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 6 

Public  4-Year  Cooleges  and  Universities • 8 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 2 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrate  a need  for 
systematic,  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  policy.  Several 
written  commants  to  illustrate  this  point  includes 

"...I  can  think  of  none.M 

"...to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  none  of  the  listed  Agencies  do  this." 
"...does  not  exist." 

"...not  done  on  a Statewide  basis." 

"...are  seldom  distributed,  then  only  to  a selected  group." 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  identify,  by  agency,  if  the  program  interfered  with  others. 

No  more  than  forty-eight  percent  (48X)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  agency  in  the  State.  This  agency  was  the  Education  Coordin 
ating  Unit,  which  in  effect,  does  not  legally  exist  in  State  11.  One 
explanation  might  be  that  respondents  projected  activities  of  such  an 
agency  into  the  future  when  responding  to  this  item.  The  narrative  com- 
ments discussed  a few  minor  interferences,  but  no  definite  trend  emerged 
from  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 


O 


ao  the  conduct  of  functions  such  ae  planning,  financing,  policy 
application  and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  Identify  areas  of 
administration  that  needed  improvement. 


TABLE  115.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AREAS  OF  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT  RESPONDING 


Policy-Making 68 

Policies 68 

Finance. 44 

Staffing 60 

PlannLng 54 

Directing 66 

Coord  Lnatlng 60 

Promoting 62 

Communicating 72 

Research  Activities ....  66 

Supporting  Services 54 

Standings  and  Equipment 52 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  Indicates  that  improvement  Is  desired  In 
all  but  the  area  of  finance.  The  largest  percentage  responses  were 
given  In  communicating,  policy-making,  and  policies.  The  Importance  of 
these  dements  of  operating  administration  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

In  reality,  all  of  the  elements  of  administration  In  Table  115  would 
appear  to  n<;ed  attention  on  a State  level  by  the  education  agencies  In 
State  11.  A fully  functioning  range  of  administration  services  Is 
necessary  i£  the  agencies  are  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  rhe  State 
and  lta  citizens. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Changed  vera  Identified  In  the  rolea  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agendas  that  might  Improve  vocational  education  programs.  Ninety-tvo 
perceni:  (92*0  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  voca- 
tional,, technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed 
and  noi:  currently  available. 

Seventy-eight  percent  (76Z)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  Identify 
program  that  were  currently  Inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination,  Inad- 
equate assessment  of  needs  on  a local  level,  the  absence  of  a State  master 
plan,  ind  similar  concerns  were  expressed. 
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There  Is  evidence  in  the  data  that  some  duplication  of  programs  (or  courses 
being  offered  at  more  than  one  place  in  the  State)  exists.  This  statement 
is  supported  by  sixty-eight  percent  (682)  of  the  sample. 


PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regards  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  Identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong,  weak, 
missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  change  was  merited.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  Identify  only  one  of  these  descriptions  associated  with  the 
change  process.  The  sample  was  then 'asked  to  identify  activities  in  the 
change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following  Table  presents 
the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  identifying  the  activity  as  in 
need  of  change; 


TABLE  116.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANCE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education.  92 

Identifying  Problems,  Establish  Priorities 92 

Conducting  Research 82 

Designing  New  Programs*. 88 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 84 

Disseminating  Information 84 

Implementation  of  Programs 90 


The  process  of  change,  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies,  was  also  Investigated,  Agencies  Involved  in  the  change  process 
activities  In  which  change  is  needed  ere  the  followings 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education  (802) 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education  (962) 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  (822) 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (722) 

(5)  Intermediate  Education  Districts  (582) 

(6)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (722) 

O 
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(6)  Area  Vocational  Schools  (7 2% ) - 

(7)  Technical  Institutes  (78%), 


Data  presented  above,  and  an  examination  of  the  narrative  comments 
suggest  a need  for  a more  comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  change 
process  for  education  in  State  11*  It  appears  that  all  activities  in 
the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of  attention  by  most  of  the  State 
agenc ies  * 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Naac  of  State:  State  11 -Humber;  50 


o 

>3 

U 

o 

-a 

3 

0 

u-) 

1 

Q 

V 

| Over  50 

A 

U 

\A 

•S 

o 

o 

0 

A 

u 

o 

w 

o 

rH 

rH 

o 

a 

«J 

Vi 

OO 

43 

Q 

CJ 

Age 

14 

22 

14 

X 

V 

B 

o 

00 

00 

■a 

» 

u 

o 

E 

O 

00 

to 

V 

rH 

rH 

O 

U 

Highest  Education 
Level  Completed 

1 

1 

5 

43 

0 

55 

rH 

3 

‘State 

Other 

Are  you  now  a member 
a Board  of  Education? 

of 

45 

2 

3 

0 

S3 

Local 

[ State 

Other 

Are  you  now  a member 
of  an  Advisory  Board? 

41 

2 

3 

4 

Previous  Work  Experience:  ■ Frequency 

(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education) 8 

(2)  Agriculture  Production.... 5 

(* 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor.  . • 6 

(4)  Sales 11 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g»»  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc*)*-* ...... 4 

(6)  Craftsman. . . . 3 

(7)  Service  Occupations. 2 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer. 1 


Kean  Ho. 
Years 


9.6 


8.6 

10.0 


7.1 


5.5 


5.7 


6.5 


11.0 


(9)  Military 


20 


3.3 


(10)  Housewife. 


20.0 
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Person:! 1 Do  t a Tibi  j1 ii  cion  (co  nt.)  ; 

Approximate  nur.^er  oi  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 


Kean  No. 

Frequency  Years 


Central  Education 


19 


9.9 


b.  Vocational  Education 


12 


14.3 


■c)  Both  Areas. 


16 


5.8 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Mean  No. 

Frequency  Years 


(a) 

General  Education 

13 

5.4 

(b) 

Vocational  Education 

17 

6.9 

' c ) 

Both  Areas 

5 

45.4 

UrbAn 

Rural 

Area* 

Area** 

Where 

have  you 

lived  most  of ‘your  life? 

20 

* 27 

Where 

has  most 

of  your  work  experience  been? 

_29_ 

19 

* Population  over  50*000 

**  Population  under  50,000 
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(12)  RePort  for  State  12  Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guides 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  education  institutions 
is  to  first  clarify  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  responsibilities 
policies,  organization , and  administration  of  a state's  educational  system. 
A single  state  system  often  Includes  many  distinct  components  with  separate 
and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  (1)  occupa- 
tional information  and  (2)  educational  activities  having  a direct  influ- 
ence upon  students,  grades  9-14,  particularly  for  those  in  public  schools. 

Included  in  this  report  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  firom  the  question 
naives  from  State  12.  These  questionnaires  sought  to  identify  the  percep- 
tions and  opinions  of  respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities, 
and  interrelationships  among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  for 
occupational  education.  This  report  is  organized  into  four  sections  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations, 

(2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and  (4)  The  Prccess  of  Change.  From  this 
research  focus,  the  following  will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  Thn  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  "gaps"  in  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Descr lption  '>(  Sample 

The  design  of  this  research  project  Is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  general  public  believe?  and  desires  is  of  major  concern.  Individuals 
were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public  in  addition 
to  professional  educators.  The  information  gathered  was  analyzed  and 
identified  by  three  major  categories  of  information. 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  now 
operates  and  the  general  perceptions  of  the  current  divi- 
sion of  roles  and  responsibilities,  the  organization,  and 
the  interrelationships  among  the  several  education  agencies 
and  institutions  in  State  12. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system;  that  is, 
what  would  be  the  best  manner  to  organize  the  system, 
divide  or  assign  responsibilities  for  education  (especially 
occupational  education)  among  the  several  agencies  and 

, institutions  which  together  control  and  provide  the  State 
system  of  education. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  charges  which  may 
by  both  desirable  and  feasible  at  this  time. 

It  was  the  intent  of  this  research  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps, 
and  overlaps  among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  to 
State  12, 


Per sonal  Data  Tabulation 


In  State  12,  thirty-one  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires.  This 
was  sixty  percent  (60/0  response.  Of  the  31,  only  four  were  under  the  age 
of  forty,  ten  were  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  and  the  remaining 
seventeen  individuals  were  fifty  years  of  age  or  older.  Every  individual 
who  returned  his  questionnaire  reported  he  held  a college  degree.  Only 
three  members  of  the  sample  indicated  they  were  members  of  Boards  of 
Education  at  either  the  local  level  or  State  level.  The  majority  of  the 
sample  lived  in  urban  areas,  and  their  work  location  was  also  designated 
as  being  an  urban  area. 

Eighteen  individuals  had  teaching  experience.  Of  these  18,  eleven  recorded 
experience  in  general  education  only;  while  the  remaining  seven  had  exper- 
ience in  vocational  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respective 
education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies  and 
institutions  concerned,  Ouestions  in  this  section  of  the  research  were 
directed  to  obtain  the  respondent's  perceptions  regarding  these  aspects 
ol  the  State  12  education  program. 
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State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organlzalton  in  State  12  is  typical  of  those  found  through- 
out, the  country.  All  of  the  typical  State  education  agencies  were  reported 
by  ninety  percent  (90%)  or  more  of  the  samo«e  with  the  exception  of  a State 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  Examination  of  the  research  data  indicated 
that  some  changes  in  the  State's  Structure  for  education  might  be  desirable. 
A majority  (741)  of  the  sample  favored  changes  in  existing  laws  to  make 
education  more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove  unnecessary  duplication, 
to  improve  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  117.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education..... 57 

State  Department  of  Education 43 

State  Vocational  Division 30 

Public  Secondary  Schools 35 

County  or  IED  District 48 

Area  Vocational  Schools.. 30 

Technical  Institutes 17 

Community  Colleges  39 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 43 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 35 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 48 


The  only  agency  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents  as 
needing  a change  In  existing  laws  was  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


State  Board  of  Education 


Concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  State  12 
was  expressed  by  fifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  the  sample.  Narrative  comments 
furnished  by  participants  offered  some  specific  comments  related  to  this. 
These  comments  did  not  appear  to  fit  a particular  pattern  or  direct  them~ 
selves  to  a particular  topic.  However,  a representative  concern  appeared 
to  be  the  entire  problem  of  coordination  of  effort  and  overall  plsnnlng 
for  education  in  State  12.  Some  representative  quotes  from  the  narrative 
section  in  this  research  were: 
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"••.The  State  Board  and  State  Department  should  be  empowered 
to  require  all  school  districts  to  meet  higher  standards 
(larger  required  ADA,  require  all  school  districts  to 
operate  High  Schools,  etc,).  Coordination  of  a higher 
quality  is  needed  in  4 year  colleges  and  among  community 
colleges,  area  vocational  schools,  and  technical  insti- 
tutes ." 

"...The  State  Board  should  have  more  responsibility  for  the 
consolidation  of  educational  districts,  and  coordinating 
efforts  in  vocation-technical  education," 

.Eliminate  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  University  of  State  12.  Put  all 
public  education  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  insure  equitable  sharing  of  public  funds." 

Data  supplied  in  this  portion  of  the  research  gives  an  indication  that 
greater  direction  needs  to  be  developed  in  this  area.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  should  assume  more  of  a leadership  role  in  accomplishing 
agreed-upon  objectives  through  increased  coordination  and  directive 
planning  of  current  and  proposed  programs  that  are  within  their  realm 
of  responsibility. 


A majority  of  the  respondents  reported  they  veve  aware  of  a need  for  changes 
in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  educational  agencies 
in  State  12.  Seventy-one  percent  (71%)  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  State 
agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only  eighteen  percent  (18%) 
who  felt  a change  was  needed  In  the  philosophy  of  the  State  Education 
Coordinating  Unit  to  a high  of  sixty-four  percent  (64%)  who  expressed 
concern  with  the  public  secondary  schools.  Other  State  agencies  mentioned 
by  nore  than  one-half  of  the  sample  were  the  State  Board  of  Education  (59%) 
and  the  Community  Colleges  (59%). 

The  narrative  comments  related  to  the  philosophy  and  objectives  are  of 
interest.  Many  explicit  concerns  were  expressed  regarding  the  need  for 
a clearer  definition  of  roles  and  responsibilities  which  is  the  focus  of 
a following  section  of  the  research.  However,  the  following  quotation 
seems  to  sum  up  the  tenor  of  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
State  12  as  discussed  in  the  narrative  comments: 

"...Many  philosophies  and  objectives  of  these  agencies 
overlap  and  lead  to  public  confusion  regarding  oc- 
cupational education.  Objectives  and  philosophies 
can  be  more  meaningful  to  the  public  if  they  were 
coordinated  and  complementary  to  one  another." 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 
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Seventy-one  percent  (71%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  in  State  12.  The  following  agencies  were  iden- 
tified by  one-half  or  more  of  the  respondents  as  being  in  need  of  change: 

(1)  State  Department  of  Education  (50%). 

(2)  State  Vocational  Division  (50%). 

(3)  Public  Secondary  Schools  (50%). 

(4)  Community  Colleges  (50%). 

An  inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  the  education  agencies  in  State 
12  to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles  in  the  overall 
educations)  program  of  the  State.  This  action  initially  should  focus  on 
the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort  and  knowledgeable  attention  to  the 
resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program  planning  that  will 
point  out  overlapping  areas  is  needed  prior  to  the  development  and  assign- 
ment of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 


COORDINATION 

Coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities  is 
a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  si *.c.  In  a 
political  entity  as  complex  as  State  12,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  Investigated  in  this  research 
refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and  Integrating  various  factors  and 
functions  among  respective  educational  agencies  and  Institutions  in  the 
State.  This  might  Involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum,  and  other  related 
educational  matters. 

Several  agencies  In  State  12  arc  currently  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to 
responses  recorded  on  the  quest lonnairc . Ninety-seven  percent  (97%)  of 
the  sample  Indicated  that  much  coordination  existed.  Many  narrative 
responses  directed  themselves  to  particular  d ’tics  of  single  agencies 
and  some  mentioned  preliminary  steps  In  the  formation  of  such  an  agency. 

The  sample  appeared  slightly  displeased  with  the  results  of  the  Statewide 
coordination  effort.  This  is  supported  by  die  finding  that  a slim  majority 
(52X)  of  the  sample  responded  negatively  to  the  questionnaire  Item  dealing 
with  this  point.  Thl9  finding  Is  also  supported  by  narrative  comments 
furnished  by  the  sample.  Overlapping  functions  and  the  need  for  specific 
program  planning  were  two  of  the  specific  Items  mentioned. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  currently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  listed  In  the 
following  Table: 

O 


TABLE  118.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A COOP- 
DINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 


STATE  AGENCY 


PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education 40 

State  Department  of  Education. 43 

State  Vocational  Division...... S3 

Public  Secondary  Schools....... 47 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 43 

Area  Vocational  Schools SO 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges......................  67 

Technical  Institutes 50 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 27 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.... 60 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit ? 0 


jhe  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordinating 
Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in  this 
research.  Flfty-tvo  percent  (52Jt)  of  the  respondents  expressed  a favorable 
opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt  that  the  Coordinating  Body  should 
have  jurisdictional  or  coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies  listed  In 
the  following  Table; 


TABLE  119.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD. 


STATE  AGENCY 


PERCENT  FAVORING 
CC  * PJ)INATI0N 


Area  Vocational  Schools 52 

State  Department  of  Education. 42 

State  Vocational  Di/ls<on 48 

Public  Secondary  Schools 42 

Technical  Instltut  'i , 55 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. 39 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 52 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 48 

State  Board  of  Education 29 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 29 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 19 
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Although  a slim  majority  of  the  sample  appeared  to  be  In  favor  of  a State- 
level  Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board,  the  data  Identified  only  three 
agencies  that  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Super  Board.  These 
agencies  are  (1)  Area  Vocational  Schools,  (2)  Technical  Institutes,  and 
(3)  Community  Colleges.  No  other  State  agencies  were  Identified  by  the 
sample  that  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a proposed  Super  Board. 

Some  members  of  the  sample  felt  there  was  need  for  additional  coordination 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  competition  for  the  resources  to  support 
education.  Horever,  other  members  of  the  sample  mentioned  in  their  narra- 
tive comments  that  the  formation  of  such  a Super  Board  might  lead  to  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  power  being  centered  in  one  agency.  The  overall 
Impression,  however,  is  that  respondents  perceived  that  improved  coordi- 
nation on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  from  the  formation  of  some  type 
of  State  Education  Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  that 
a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  responsibility, 
This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease  in  that  particular 
authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived  by  the  sample  in  State  12. 


TABLE  120.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY.  - 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 12 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination 15 

Staffing 9 

Planning 14 

Promoting 7 

Program  Allocation 10 

Enrollments • • • • 9 

Curriculum  Allocations 7 

Consul)  ica  tions 8 

Location  of  Buildings 8 

Type  of  Buildings 9 

Supporting  Services 5 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information 9 


9 

12 

6 

11 

9 

6 

7 

8 
11 

5 

7 

7 

10 


10 

11 

20 

12 

13 

25 
J 3 

6 

16 

23 

13 

17 

5 


coordinating  or  jurisdictional 

RESPONSIBILITY 


HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 
THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Setting  Goalfl  in  Education 14  14 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 

In  Education. 6 11  29 

Implementation  of  Methods,  Curricula, 

Programs,  etc..... 3 6 33 

Research  Activities .................... . 7 13  30 

Teacher  tfducatlon 9 8 

Development  of  Specific  Programs. ...... .13  11 

Identification  of  Problems  or  Obstacles 

to  Goal  Attainment 6 12  33 

Planning  and  Developing  New  Educational 

Programs .11  9 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All  Public 
Education  with  Recommendations  to  the 
Legists  :ure 14  9 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement 10  10 

Conduct  leg  Research. 7 10  18 

Determining  or  Coordinating 

Expan  sic  n Plana  •..••• 12  11 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data-Pro- 

s sing  Services  and  Facilities. 5 7 17 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests 13  9 

Common  School  (k-li)  Education 7 5 

Public  Post-High  Vocational-Technical 

Education 11  10 

Public  Post-High  School  Education 12  6 

Coordinating  Public  Community  College 

Education. 15  9 


6 

17 


10 


22 


4 


18 

17 

5 

33 

43 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Four^Year  Colleges  and 
Universities . 14 


9 


22 


Prescribing  or  Determining 
Courses  of  Study 6 7 

Governing  Internal  Management  of 
Other  Agencies  through 

Policies 9 5 

Directing!  Creating,  Merging, 

Consolidating,  and/or  Re- 
organizing School  Districts ... . 6 7 


Allocating  Curriculum 

Responsibilities 9 5 

Teacher  Certification 10  4 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 6 6 


8 


29 


8 


ii  r 


29 

29 


A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  gives  considerable  evidence  that 
the  proposed  Coordinating  Body  should  be  delegated  less  responsibilities 
than  are  presently  delegated.  Many  responsibilities  are  shown  to  have 
received  a percentage  decrease  in  the  projected  coordinating  or  jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities  that  would  be  allocated  to  a Coordinating  Body. 
Even  though  the  numbers  and  resulting  percentages  are  quite  small,  the 
large  number  of  Items  that  were  shown  to  have  a percentage  decrease  le 
significant  by  itself.  The  only  responsibilities  that  were  shown  to 
receive  substantially  large  Increases  in  proposed  coordination  or  juris- 
dictional responsibilities  were  in  the  area  of  field-testing  and  evalu- 
ation education,  implementation  of  new  curriculum  methods,  research 
activities  and  the  Identification  of  problems  or  obstacles  to  goal 
attainment.  The  largest  percentage  decreases,  or  the  areas  that  a 
Coordinating  Body  should  have  less  jurisdictional  or  coordinating  respon- 
sibilities in,  were  afforded  to  staffing,  the  location  of  Buildings, 
public  post-high  school  education,  coordination  of  public  community 
college  education,  and  other  similar  items  that  traditionally  have  been 
left  to  local  or  institutional  responsibility . 

Many  Interpretations  are  possible  of  such  data.  The  very  ellm  majority  in 
favor  of  an  overall  State-level  Coordinating  Body  or  Super  Board  and  the 
results  presented  in  Table  120  lead  to  one  possible  interpretation  that  the 
formation  of  a Super  Board  in  State  12  at  this  tine  is  not  feasible.  The 
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reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  Chat  such  a small  percentage  of  the  sample 
are  In  favor  of  the  concept  and  also  that  when  presented  with  specific 
responsibilities  that  might  be  the  responsibility  of  a Coordinating  Body, 
the  sample  failed  to  Identify  few  areas  they  were  willing  to  allocate  or 
delegate  to  the  proposed  Super  Board.  This  Indicates  that  the  sample  in 
St3te  12  Is  reluctant  to  release  much  authority  or  power  to  a single. 
State-level  agency. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  expected 
to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline  for  the  direc 
tion  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies  of  State  educa- 
tion agencies  in  State  12  are,  in  general,  readily  available.  Only  three 
agencies  (Public  Secondary  Schools,  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Dis- 
tricts, and  State  Boards  of  Higher  Education)  were  judged  by  less  than  one 
half  of  the  sample  as  not  having  readlly-avallable  written  policies.  All 
other  agencies  in  the  State  were  reported  by  more  than  one-half  of  the 
sample  as  having  available  and  accessible  written  policies. 

It  was  difficult  to  identify  the  perceived  status  of  the  educational 
policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  among  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  in  State  12.  The  sample  was  evenly  split  between 
rating  of  this  variable.  Forty-eight  percent  (483?)  of  the  sample  per- 
ceived the  status  of  education  policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process 
as  being  adequate  and  an  equal  percentage  identified  it  as  being  satis- 
factory or  excellent.  Only  four  percent  (4Z)  of  the  sample  failed  to 
express  an  opinion  on  this  point.  Examination  of  the  narrative  comments 
related  to  this  question  do  not  afford  any  useful  insight  or  aid  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  above  finding. 


TABLE  121.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY  AND 
POLICY  FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent 13 

Satisfactory 33 

Inadequate  48 

Don't  Know 4 
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Decision-Making 


Decision-making  In  education  is  a complex  process,  A myriad  of  situa- 
tional and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  In  the 
process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data.  State  education  agencies 
as  a group  usually  do  not  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  other  education  agencies  in  State  12.  However, 
the  extremely  large  portion  of  the  sample,  forty-eight  percent  (48%) 
that  responded  "don^  know"  does  not  give  much  support  to  any  definitive 
ctatem^nt  about  this  item.  This  is  an  indication,  however,  that  an 
extremely  large  number  of  the  sample  does  not  know  much  about  the  policy 
of  State  agencies  and  how  they  relate  one  to  another.  Additionally, 
very  few  of  the  sample  responded  to  the  narrative  portion  of  this 
question. 


TABLE  122.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN  , 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 9' 

Sometimes . 9 

Usually  Does  Not 34 

Don1 1 Know 48 


The  findings  reported  in  the  above  Table  could  be  Interpreted  to  indicate 
that  definite  lines  of  communication  between  the  many  State  agencies 
need  to  be  further  developed.  The  few  narrative  comments  did  support 
the  need  for  Increased  communication  and  the  problem  of  Increased 
coordination  In  this  administrative  area.  The  current  coordination  of 
policy-making  among  the  agencies  in  State  12  is  perceived  by  the  sample 
as  being  satisfactory.  This  perception  of  the  policy-making  coordination 
is  supported  by  forty-nine  percent  <49%)  being  infavor  of  it  (or  judging 
It  as  being  excellent  or  satisfactory).  However,  forty-five  percent  (45X) 
of  the  sample  rated  It  an  being  Inadequate.  Again  we  have  a finding 
with  a very  small  percentage  In  favor.  This  is  not  too  surprising  since 
the  narrative  comments  pointed  out  the  problems  of  coordination  among 
the  several  agencies. 

Only  three  education  agencies  In  State  12  appear  to  regularly  and  system- 
atically distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in  educa- 
tion. This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which  presents 
data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire. 
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TABLE  123.  PERCEIVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  TO  OTHER  STATE 
AGENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 


AGENCY, 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education. 55 

State  Department  of  Education 55 

State  Vocational  Division. 55 

Public  Secondary  Schools.. . 19 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. 13 

Area  Vocational  Schools 26 

Technical  Institutes.. 26 

Community  Colleges... 23 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 9 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 34 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit..... 6 ■>, 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrated  the  need 
for  a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  polic  e 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  Identify  by  agency  if  a program  or  programs  Interfered  with 
other  programs.  No  more  than  tvent-nine  percent  (29X)  of  the  responses 
were  identified  with  a single  agency  In  State  12.  This  agency  was  the 
Community  or  Junior  Colleges.  The  narrative  comments  related  to  this 
item  discussed  a few  minor  interferences,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  a definite  trend  in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  Itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  a conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  application 
and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general  areas  of  admin- 
istration that  needed  improvement. 
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TABLE  124.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT  RESPONDING 


Policy-making. . .. 35 

Policies 34 

Finance 58 

Staffing.  29 

Planning 55 

Directing...... 16 

Coordinating. 58 

Promoting 26 

Communicating. 65 

Research  Activities 39 

Supporting  Services 35 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 35 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in  the 
areas  of  finance , planning,  coordinating,  and  communicating  by  more  than 
one-half  of  the  sample.  The  problems  related  to  communication  and  coor- 
dinating have  previously  been  discussed  in  this  report  But  the  Importance 
of  these  two  elements  ronnot  be  overemphasized  in  a discussion  of 
administrative  practices.  Finance,  of  course,  is  always  a prime  concern 
when  suggestions  for  improvement  are  solicited.  Financial  support  of 
the  educational  programs  must  be  on  a level  that  will  enable  those 
programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative  services  In  order 
that  agencies  can  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  State  and  Its  citizens. 
Another  administrative  area  that  was  Identified  by  a large  portion  of 
the  sample  had  to  do  with  planning.  It  Is  essential.  If  an  agency  Is 
to  proceed  lna  an  orderly  direction,  both  long-range  and  short-range 
planning  be  instituted  to  identify  goals  or  objectives  the  organization 
will  seek  to  attain. 


Rolea  and  Responsibilities 

Changes  were  Identified  In  the  rolea  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  Improve  vocational-occupational  education  programs. 
Seventy-seven  percent  )77X)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  were  vocational-technical  or  occupational  education  programs  which 
are  needed  and  not  currently  available.  Eight-one  percent  (81X)  of 
the  respondents  state  they  could  Identify  programs  that  are  currently 
Inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination,  Inadequate  assessment  of  local 
needs,  planning  for  the  future,  small  high  schools  In  need  of  consoli- 
dation, and  a general  updating  of  high  school  programs  In  both  general 
and  other  areas  are  representative  concerns  that  were  expressed  In  the 
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narrative  portion  of  the  data.  The  dat  j fails  to  provide  evidence 
that  implication  of  programs  (or  courses  being  offered  at  more  than 
one  place  in  the  State)  exist.  Only  forty-five  percent  (45?)  of  the 
sample  supported  this  statement. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong* 
weak*  missing*  unnecessarily  duplicated»  or  where  some  change  was  needed. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated 
with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  Identify  activities 
in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following 
Table  represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  identifying 
an  activity  as  In  need  of  change. 


TABLE  125.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONEENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


IN 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education 61 

Identifying  Froblems,  Establishing  Priorities...  79 

Conducting  Research. 55 

Designing  New  Programs.  67 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 58 

Disseminating  Information 79 

Implementation  of  Programs.. 52 


The  activities  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  responses  were  identifying 
problems  or  establishing  priorities  and  the  dissemination  of  information. 
Both  of  these  items  are  tremendously  important.  They  are  crucial  in  any 
discussion  of  change  since  they  are  so  basic  to  the  changing  of  existing 
patterns.  Problems  must  be  identified  and  priorities  established  as  a 
major  portion  of  any  planning  for  organizational  growth.  Also,  once  the 
entire  change  process  has  been  conducted,  i.e.f  programs  have  been  planned, 
designed,  research  has  been  conducted,  the  information  must  be  dissemin- 
ated to  the  public.  In  this  case  the  public  is  the  schools.  Before 
final  Implementation  of  new  programs  can  be  accomplished,  information 
must  be  available  in  order  that  intelligent  decision-making  can  be 
initiated. 


The  pTocess  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  agencies  was 
also  Investigated,  Agencies  involved  in  change  process  activities  where 
change  is  needed  according  t t fifty  percent  (50%)  or  more  of  the  sample 
were : 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Education, 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

(4)  Public  Secondary  Schools, 

(5)  Technical  Institutes. 

(6)  Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 

(7)  Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  data  presented  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  an  examination 
of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point  out  the  need 
for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It  appears 
that  many  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of  attention 
by  most  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed  out  certain  specific 
items:  however,  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient  to  be  included 
at  this  point.  If  progress  is  to  result  it  is  essential  that  a coordinated 
set  of  goals  for  vocational  education  be  established.  These  goals  should 
be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment.  Priorities  must  be 
established  and  thoughtful  planning  initiated  to  meet  these  priorities. 

As  new  programs  are  developed,  other  related  agencies  should  be  made 
aware  of  theli  possibilities  and  ramifications  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cations of  effort,  resources,  and  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education) 4 22.5 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 4 16.3 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor 1 19 

(4)  Sales ^ 4.0 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) 1 2.0 

(6)  Craftsman 3*6 

(7)  Service  Occupations 3 . 1.7 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer 0 0,0 

(9)  Military * 10 5.8^ 

flO)  . 3 14.0 

ERLC 
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Approximate  number  ot  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 11 

*bJ  Vocational  Education 2_ 

'c)  Both  Areas 2. 


Kean  No. 
Years 

10,3 

-2ZJl 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 

fa)  General  Education . 9 

(b>  Vocational  Education 7 

Both  Areas , 7 


Mean  No. 
Years 

16,3 

6.1 

20. 1 


Urban  Rural 

Area*  Area** 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life?  17'  14 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?  18  1% 


* Population  over  50*000 
**  Population  under  50,000 
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(13)  Report  for  State  13  Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guides 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  In  educational 
institutions  is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective 
voles  and  responsibilities,  policies,  organization,  and  adminis- 
tration of  a state's  education  system.  A single  state  system  often 
includes  many  distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping 
responsibilities . 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 
education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  influence 
upon  students,  grades  9-14 , primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  13  which  identified  the  perceptions  and  opinions 
of  respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelation- 
ships among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational 
education*  The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  responses  to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination, 

(3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  following 
will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  Issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  gaps  in  educational  responsibilities 
by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
were  invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The 
information  collected  was  analyzed  and  Identified  by  three  categories 
of  information: 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  now 
operates. 

(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which  may 
be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  In  the  State, 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 

In  State  13,  thirty  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires.  This  was 
a forty-four  percent  (44%)  response.  Of  the  30,  four  were  under  the  age 
of  40,  six  were  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  20  were  over 
fifty.  Only  one  individual  in  State  13  had  not  attended  college.  Four 
reported  some  college  credit,  while  twenty-five  held  one  or  more  college 
degrees.  Only  four  members  of  the  State  13  sample  indicated  membership 
on  a board  of  education.  Of  this  four,  one  was  serving  on  a local  board 
and  three  on  State  boards.  Twelve  individuals  reported  membership  on 
some  form  of  advisory  board.  Two  reported  membership  on  a local  advisory 
board,  eight  on  a State  advisory  board,  and  two  reported  service  on  the 
category  designated  "other.11  The  majority  of  the  sample  lived  in  rural 
areas  and  reported  their  work  location  as  rural. 

The  previous  work  experience  of  the  State  13  sample  shows  a vide  variety 
of  previous  occupations.  The  category  "craftsman"  was  the  largest  single 
category  checked. 

Twenty-three  individuals  reported  teaching  experience.  Of  these  23, 
eleven  reported  experience  in  general  education  only,  five  reported 
teaching  experience  in  vocational  education,  and  seven  reported  teaching 
experience  in  both  of  these  areas.  Twenty-two  individuals  reported 
administrative  experience  in  education.  Seven  of  these  reported 
administrative  experience  in  general  education,  ten  in  vocational 
education,  while  five  reported  administrative  experience  in  both  of  these 
areas. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State’s  education  system  included  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respective 
education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies  and 
institutions  concern’d.  Questions  in  this  section  of  the  research  were 
designed  to  obtain  respondent’s  perceptions  regarding  these  selected 
aspects  of  the  State  13  educational  program. 
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State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  13  is  typical  of  those  found  through- 
out the  country.  The  research  data  supplies  evidence  that  some  changes 
might  be  desirable.  A majority  (63%)  of  the  sample  favored  changes  in 
existing  laws  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  the  students,  to  remove 
unnecessary  duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy  and  to  fill 
existing  gaps. 


TABLE  126.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING 
LAWS  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 37 

^tate  Department  of  Educat ion. .......... . 26 

State  Vocational  Division 41 

Public  Secondary  Schools 42 

County  or  IED  District 37 

Area  Vocational  Schools 37 

Technical  Institutes 37 

Community  Colleges 41 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education.........  26 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.  21 
State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 26 


No  slmgle  agency  was  Identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents 
as  needing  a change  In  Its  present  legal  basis. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need  for  change 
* In  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  education  agencies 
in  State  13.  • Seventy  percent  (70%)  of  the  sample  felt  that  one  or  more 
of  the  State  agencies  were  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only 
twenty-four  percent  (24%)  who  felt  that  change  was  needed  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  ko  a high  of  sixty-two  percent 
(62%)  expressing  a concern  over  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
public  secondary  schools,  the  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts, 
and  the  community  colleges.  The  remaining  State  agencies  were  not 
perceived  to  be  In  need  of  changes  in  their  basic  philosophy  and  objectives 

The  narrative  comments  furnished  by  respondents  were  examined  to  see.  what 
major  concerns  might  be.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  narrative 
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comments  dealt  with  a theme  that  could  be  described  as  improving  the 
status  or  the  image  that  vocat ional-technical  education  has  in  State  13. 
Continual  reference  was  made  to  the  need  of  young  people  in  preparing 
for  the  world  of  work.  Respondents  also  mentioned  that  a large  number 
of  children  are  not  academically  inclined,  do  not  graduate  from  college, 
and  do  not  receive  adequate  counseling  for  their  future  needs. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

A majority  of  the  sample  (67%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a need 
for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies  and 
institutions  in  State  13.  Three  State  agencies  were  identified  by  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  respondents  as, being  in  need  of  change  in  their 
basic  roles  and  responsibilities.  These  were:  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Education,  and  State  Vocational  Division  or 
Agency . 

Close  inspection  ot  the  narrative  comments  relating  to  roles  and 
responsibilities  indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  educational  agencies  in 
State  13  to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles  in  the 
overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action  initially  should 
focus  upon  a clear  definition  of  what  is  vocational  education,  a determin- 
ation of  the  role  of  vocational  education,  and  the  removal  of  duplication 
of  effort  and  attention  to  the  resources  of  conflicting  agencies  in  State 
13.  Directed  program  planning  appears  to  be  needed.  This  planning  should 
point  out  overlapping  areas  and  is  needed  prior  to  the  development  and 
assignment  of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 


COORDINATION 

The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size.  In 
a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  13,  the  problem  assumes  vast  propor- 
tions. Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research  refers  to  relating, 
allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and  functions  among  the  respec- 
tive educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State.  This  might 
Involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum,  and  many  other  related  educational 
matters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  13  are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  responses 
recorded  on  questionnaires.  Ninety-three  percent  (93%)  of  the  sample 
indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies.  The  sample  did  not  appear  pleased 
with  the  effect  of  the  Statewide  coordination  efforts.  This  is  supported 
by  the  finding  that  sixty-seven  percent  (67%)  of  the  sample  responded 
unfavorably  to  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  this  point.  Narrative 
comments  directed  themselves  to  the  current  and  evolving  coordination  in 
the  area  of  higher  education.  The  sample  indicated  that  jurisdiction  has 
been  largely  nominal  in  other  areas  of  education  and  that  coordination  is 
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now  needed  in  areas  other  than  higher  education.  Overlapping  agency 
function  and  the  need  for  specific  program  planning  were  two  other 
specific  Items  mentioned. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table. 


TABLE  127.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education.... 39 

State  Department  of  Education 50 

State  Vocational  Division 46 

Public  Secondary  Schools,. 50 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 46 

Area  Vocational  Schools 50 

Technical  Institutes 46 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges.... 50 

State  board  of  Higher  Education.... 11 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 43 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 7 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordin- 
atlng  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in 
this  research.  Fifty-three  percent  (33%)  of  the  respondents  expressed 
an  unfavorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  The  sample  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  currently  have  coordination  for  higher  education  and 
“...even  though  there  is  a need  for  Increased  coordination  of  other  levels 
of  eJucation  in  the  State,  that  after  evaluating  the  experience  with  the 
’Super  Board*  for  post-secoridary  education. . .explore  the  possibility  of 
one  for  other  areas.*'  Tne  sample  felt  that  the  Coordinating  Body  should 
have  jurisdictional  or  coordinating  authority  over  the  agencies  listed 
in  the  following  Table. 
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TABLE  128.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING 
COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 


STATE  AGENCY 


PERCENT  FAVORING 
COORDINATION 


Community  of  Junior  Colleges..., 59 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 59 

Area  Vocational  Schools...... * 47 

State  Department  of  Education 47 

Public  Secondary  Schools..... 43 

Technical  Institutes 43 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 43 

State  Vocational  Division 40 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 30 

State  Board  of  Education 27 

State  Educating  Coordinating  Unit..... 17 


An  examination  of  narrative  data  relating  to  this  Table  supports  the 
previous  finding  that  the  concept  of  an  overall  Coordinating  Body  or 
Super  Board  is  not  favored  by  the  State  13  sample. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  t he  number  of  the  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  responsi- 
bility. This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  In  that 
particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived  by  the  sanple  in 
State  13. 


TABLE  129.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 

13 

J 3 

Finance  Determination  of 

Coordination. 16 

14 

7 

Staffing 

6 

14 

Planning 

12 

20 

Promoting 

7 

17 

Program  Allocation.. 

12 

14 

Enrollments. 

11 

10 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Curriculum  Allocation...... .13  8 

Communications..... 13  8 

Location  of  Buildings.... 6 8 

Type  of  Buildings..... 10  9 

Supporting  Services 7 5 

Dissemination  of  Edi  -'tion  Informal ion. 12  10 

Setting  Goals  in  Eduction 16  13 

Field  Testing  and  Evaluation  In 

Education 8 8 

Implementation  of  Methods,  Curricula, 

Programsf  etc 5 7 

Research  Activities 13  12 

Teacher  Education 9 9 

Development  of  Specific  Programs. 9 0 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives 12  14 

Identification  of  Problems  or  Obstacles 

to  Goal  Attainment... 11  11 

Planning  and  Developing  New 

Educational  Progrb?*, 14  ll 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All  Public 
Education  with  Recommendations  to 
the  Legislature 9 10 

Suggesting  Legislative  Improvement 14  13 

Conduct  Research 9 8 

Determining  or  Coordinating 

Expansion  Plana..*..,...,,, miM13  9 


24 

24 


5 

17 

9 

10 


17 

4 

20 

8 

12 

4 


6 

18 


nor: 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT 
THIS  HAVE  INCREASE 


PERCENT 

DECREASE 


Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data- 


Processing  Services  and  Facilities... 

9 

9 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests. 

12 

10 

9 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education 

7 

6 

8 

Public  Post-High  Vocational-Technical 
Education. . . 

13 

10 

13 

Public  Post-High  School  Education...... 

9 

12 

14 

Coordinating  Public  Community  College 
Education • • . 

10 

13 

13 

Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. .. • 

14 

10 

17 

Prescribing  or  Determining  Courses 
of  Study 

8 

7 

7 

Governing  Internal  Management  of  Other 
Agencies  thiough  Policies 

3 

2 

20 

Directing,  Creating,  Merging,  Consol- 
idating, and/or  Reorganizing 
School  Districts 

4 

7 

27 

Allocating  Curriculum  Responsibilities. 

7 

7 

TrMphpr  f!er  t i f ir  At- ion 

8 

5 

23 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 

7 

10 

19 

An  examination  of  the  above  Table  must  be  conducted  with  the  knowledge 
that  State  13  currently  does  have  an  overall  Coordinating  Body  for  higher 
education.  This  might  be  a partial  explanation  for  the  overall  predominance 
of  responsibilities  that  were  Identified  that  should  be  decreased  from 
their  present  status,  since  many  responsibilities  currently  are  (or  ’’does" 
in  the  above  Table)  being  coordinated  is  less  than  is  typically  the  case 
in  other  states.  One  increase  in  jurisdictional  or  coordination 
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responsibilities  that  a proposed  Super  Board  or  Coordinating  Body  should 
undertake  Is  in  the  area  of  reorganization  of  school  districts.  Narrative 
comments  In  general  were  quite  specific  regarding  some  of  the  activities 
that  the  Coordinating  Body  should  undertake.  However,  many  of  them  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  "we  currently  have  one  for  higher  education,  and  the 
duties  of  this  new  Board  will  be  come  evident  over  the  next  year  or  so.” 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  vas  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines  which 
an  organiztion  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and  is  expected  to 
observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline  for  the  direction 
and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies  of  State  educatio  agen- 
cies in  State  13,  are  in  general  not  readily  available.  Only  five  agencies 
(State  Board  of  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational 
Division  or  Agency,  public  secondary  schools  and  area  vocational  schools) 
were  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  hav  Ing  readily-avail 
able  and  accessible  policies.  . Tso,  several  of  the  above  agencies  were 
mentioned  by  barely  more  than  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  sample. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  education  policies  and  the  policy-formulation 
process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be  satis- 
factory. Fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that 
policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  among  agencies  and  institutions 
appears  to  be  either  satisfactory  or  excellent.  However,  a substantial 
percentage  (43%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  Inadequate. 
Examination  of  the  narrative  comments  related  to  this  question  does  not 
afford  any  usable  Insight  as  to  why  these  Items  are  so  evely  split. 


TABLE  130.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY  AND 
POLICY- FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent 4 

Satisfactory 46 

Inadequate 43 

Don't  Know....v 7 


Decision-Making 

Decision-making  In  education  Is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situational 
and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the  process 
of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a group  usually 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
agencies  in  State  13. 
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TABLE  131.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time... 46 


Sometimes • • • 32 

Usually  Does  Not........... 11 

Don't  Know 11 


It  appears  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the  agencies 
in  State  13  is  perceived  as  being  neither  inadequate  or  satisfactory.  An 
equal  number  of  participants  (41%)  judged  this  aspect  of  the  policy  as  being 
either  satisfactory  or  inadequate.  Only  eight  percent  (8%)  of  the  sample 
expressed  the  opinion  "don't  know.'1  The  narrative  comments  were  again 
examined  to  determine  why  we  have  a virtual  tie  in  the  sample's  perception 
of  coordination  of  policy-making.  The  narrative  comments,  however,  did 
not  afford  any  information  upon  which  a generalization  could  be  based. 

Only  two  State  education  agencies  in  State  13  appeared  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distirbute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in 
education.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presents  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire. 


TABLE  132.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTING 


State  Vocational  Division 60 

State  Department  of  Education., 53 

State  Board  of  Education 43 

Area  Vocational  Schools * 20 

Technical  Institutes 20 

Community  Colleges 17 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 17 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.... 17 

Public  Secondary  Schools 17 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 10 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 7 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrated  the  lack 
of  a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 
Several  narrative  comments  that  illustrate  this  point  include: 

Would  bfc  helpful." 

"...Very  little  exchange." 

"...No  copy  of  policies  are  given  to  the  other  institutions." 
"...As  far  as  I know  this  is  never  done." 

"...New  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  has  been  distributed 
to  all  agencies  for  comments  and  constructive  criticism.  Do 
not  know  of  any  other  policy  bulletin  so  distributed  to  all 
levels  of  education." 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  identify  by  agency  if  a program  interfered  with  other  programs. 
No  more  than  thirty-seven  percent  (372)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  State  agency  in  State  13.  This  agency  was  the  public 
4-year  colleges  and  universities.  The  narrative  comments  related  to 
this  discussed  a few  minor  interferences,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  any  trends  in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  the  conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy 
application  and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general 
areas  of  administration  that  needed  improvement. 
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TABLE  133.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA 


PERCENT  RESPONDING 


Coordinating .........  67 

Finance 63 

Communicating 57 

Planning 53 

Policy-Making. 47 

Promoting. 43 

Policies 40 

Buildings  and  Equipment...... 37 

Directing 33 

Staffing 30 

Supporting  Services 30 

Research  Activities.. 23 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  Improvement  Is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  finance,  planning,  coordinating,  and  communicating.  No  other 
areas  received  mention  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample.  The  problems 
related  to  coordination  have  previously  been  discussed.  The  importance  of 
communication  cannot  be  over-emphasized  in  a discussion  of  administrative 
practices.  Finance  Is  another  prime  concern  when  suggestions  for 
improvement  are  solicited.  Financial  support  of  educational  programs 
oust  be  at  a level  that  will  enable  those  programs  to  provide  a full  range 
of  administrative  services.  In  order  that  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  the  State  and  Its  citizens.  Planning  Is  of  extreme 
importance  In  carrying  out  any  program  whether  in  education  or  other  areas. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Changes  were  identified  In  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  Improve  vocational  education  programs.  Ninety-three 
percent  (93X)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  vocational, 
technical,  or  occupational  programs  which  are  needed  and  not  currently 
available . 

Seventy-three  percent  (73X)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  Inadequate.  Problems  of  coordlnatlno , 
Insufficient  emphasis  on  technical  training,  Inadequate ^assessment  of 
local  and  regional  needs,  insufficient  ur  inadequate  vocational  programs 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  lack  of  programs  for  many  service  occupations 
were  some  concerns  expressed.  The  data  falls  to  provide  evidence  that 
duplication  of  programs  (or  courses  being  offered  at  more  than  one  place 
In  the  State)  exists.  This  is  supported  by  fifty-seven  percent  (572) 
of  the  snmple. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 


This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  In  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  Identify 
those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  hissing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was  merited. 
An  atempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions  associated  with 
the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  identify  activities  in 
the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The  following  Table 
represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents  identifying  the 
activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  134 . PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


IN 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goald  In  education 87 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities...  87 

Conducting  Research 57 

Designing  New  Programs 80 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs.. 67 

Disseminating  Information... 77 

Implementation  of  Programs.... 73 


The  activities  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  response  were  the  "Setting 
Goals  in  Education"  and  "Identifying  Problems  and  Establishing  Priorities," 
These  points  have  previously  been  discussed  and  are  mentioned  here  again 
to  show  their  importance  and  the  concern  they  seem  to  have  in  the  minds 
of  the  State  13  sample.  These  two  activities  are  especially  crucial  in 
a.  discussion  of  change,  since  they  are  so  basic  to  changing  existing 
patterns  of  behavior-  Also,  unless  one  sets  mutually-agreed-upon  goals 
to  follow,  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  priorities  and  Identify 
problems. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  education  agencies 
was  also  Investigated.  According  to  the  sample,  all  State  agencies  are 
in  need  of  change  In  change  process  activities.  Fifty  percent  (50%) 
or  more  of  the  sample  identified  all  State  agencies  as  in  need  of  change. 


The  data  presented  above  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  the  exani- 
nation  of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point  out  the 
need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It 
appears  that  many  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of 
attention  by  all  State  agencies  and/or  institutions.  Narrative  comments 
pointed  out  specific  items,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient 
to  be  included  at  this  point.  It  is  essential,  for  progress  to  result, 
that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational  education  be  established. 
These  goals  should  be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment. 
Priorities  must  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning  initiated  to  meet 
these  priorities.  As  new  programs  are  developed,  other  related  State 
agencies  should  be  made  aware  of  their  possibilities  and  ramifications 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  resources  and  programs. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Name  of  State:  State  13 dumber  t 30 


Previous  Work  Experience; 


Frequency 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 
do  not  include  employment  in  education). 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor 

(4)  Sales * 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical , etc. ) * 

(6}  Craftsmen 

(?)  Service  Occupations . * 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer . 

($>  Military 

( O jsevlfe 
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4 


5 


5 


4 


5 


i! 

4 


4 


7 


3 


Mean  No. 
Years 


10  5 


3.4 


5.4 


2.0 


4.0 

6.6 

2.5 

3.5 
2.9 

16.7 
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Personal  Data  Tabular;.  :\ 

Approximate  number  of  years  or 
teaching  experience  in; 

Frequency 


(a)  General  Education,.. 11 

(b)  Vocational  Education 5 

(c)  Both  Areas...... 7 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 

(b)  Vocational  Education 10 

(c)  Both  Areas 5 


Urban 

Area* 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life?  21 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?  13 


* Population  over  50,000 
**  Population  under  50,000 
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Mean  No. 
Years 

> 10.0 

14.6 


24.7 


Mean  No. 
Years 

18.7 


10.5 


18.0 


Rural 

Area** 


9 


12 


(14)  Report  for  State  14  Based  on  Data 
from  Croup  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 


«*nc  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational 
institutions  is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles 
:nu!  responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and  administration  of 
a slate's  education  system  A .single  state  system  often  includes 
many  distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with 
occupational  education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a 
direct  influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  Mie  public 
schools . 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guidos  from  State  14,  which  identified  t lie  perceptions  and  opinions 
of  respondents  pertaining  to  roles,  responslbi lit ies  ;;nd  inter- 
relationships among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing 
occupational  education.  The  report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  responses  to  questions  about;  (1)  Foundations, 

(2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this 
focus,  the  following  will  result; 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  identification  ol  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies. 

(4)  1 1 ic  identification  of  gups  in  educational  responsi- 
bility by  agencies  in  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


The  design  of  the  research  project  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  public  believes  and  desires  is  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
were  invited  to  participle  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The 
lnfurovit ion  collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  categories 
of  information; 


Description  of  Sample 
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(1) 


The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it 
now  operates. 


(2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


In  State  14,  twenty-two  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires. 

This  was  a fifty-two  percent  (522)  response.  Of  the  22,  only  three 
were  under  the  age  of  40,  nine  were  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  ten  were  over  fifty.  Only  one  individual  in  the  State  14 
sample  did  not  have  any  college- level  work.  In  fact,  eighteen  held 
one  or  more  college  degrees.  Only  two  members  of  the  sample  reported 
that  they  were  members  of  boards  of  education.  Both  of  these 
individuals  reported  membership  on  a State  board.  Nine  individuals 
reported  membership  on  some  sort  of  advisory  board;  two  on  the  local 
level,  six  on  the  State  level  and  one  in  the  category  designated  "other. 

The  previous  work  experience  of  the  sample  covered  a wide  range  of 
occupations.  Most  responses  vete  associated  with  the  professional 
class.  This  included  medicine,  dentistry,  etc.,  but  did  not  include 
employment  in  education.  This  was  closely  followed  by  a category 
designated  craftsman,  and  the  third  highest  was  the  military.  The 
sample  predominantly  lived  and  worked  in  urban  areas - 

Twenty  individuals  reported  teaching  experience.  Of  these  20,  nine 
reported  experience  in  general  education  only,  nine  reported  experience 
in  vocational  education  only,  and  two  individuals  reported  teaching 
experience  In  both  areas  of  education.  Sixteen  individuals  reported 
administrative  experience  In  education.  Of  the  16,  three  reported 
experience  in  general  education  only,  while  eight  reported  experience 
in  vocational  education.  Five  individuals  in  the  State  14  sample 
reported  administrative  experience  in  both  vocational  and  general 
education. 


The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  amoi:g 
the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section 
of  the  research  were  designed  to  obtain  respondent's  perceptions 
-^-rding  these  selected  aspects  of  the  State  14  educational  program. 
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State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  14  is  typical  of  those  found 
throughout  the  country  except  there  is  a separate  and  independent 
agency  for  Vocational  Education*  The  research  data  indicated  that 
some  changes  might  be  desirable.  A large  majority  (96%)  of  the 
sample  favored  changes  in  existing  laws  to  make  education  more 
pertinent  to  students*  to  remove  unnecessary  duplications,  to  improve 
efficiency  and  economy  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 

TABLE  135*  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 
OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education . 38 

State  Department  of  Education 43 

State  Vocational  Agency.. 67 

Public  Secondary  Schools 24 

County  of  IED  District 29 

Area  Vocational  Schools 24 

Technical  Institutes 48 

Community  Colleges 48 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education... 9 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 14 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 14 


The  only  agency  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents  as 
needing  some  change  in  its  present  legal  basis  was  the  State  Vocational 
Division.  Sixty-seven  percent  (67%)  of  the  sample  who  felt  changes 
were  needed  identified  this  agency  as  needing  changes.  The  narrative 
comments  provided  offered  some  specific  comments  related  to  this. 

One  fact  emerges  from  the  narrative  data.  This  is  that  vocational 
education  prcgroms  appear  to  be  spread  throughout  several  general 
areas  and  several  State  agencies.  Respondents  felt  that  they  should 
be  under  one  entity  to  provide  for  better  coordination  of  effort  and 
resources.  Coordination  well  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

There  was  also  a concern  to  make  the  Vocational  Division  less  rigid 
and  Isolated.  Some  members  of  the  sample  felt  that  the  State 
Vocational  Division  should  be  solely  responsible  for  coordinating  and 
supervising  all  vocational  education;  to  quote  Mtoo  many  cooks 
8 po 1 1 the  broth."  It  appears  that  the  State  Vocational  Division 
should  assume  more  of  a leadership  role  in  determining  the  objectives 
of  vocational  education  throughout  the  State. 
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Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 


A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need  for 
change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  various 
education  agencies  in  State  14.  Eighty-two  percent  (82/*)  of  the 
sample  felt  that  one  or  more  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change. 

This  ranged  from  only  twenty-two  percent  (22%)  who  felt  that  change 
was  needed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  a 
high  of  sixty-six  percent  (66%)  expressing  a concern  with  both  the 
State  Vocational  Division  and  the  Community  Colleges.  The  narrative 
conjnents  related  to  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  State 
agencies  in  State  14  are  similar  to  those  discussed  earlier.  Comments 
again  directed  themselves  to  problems  of  coordination.  To  quote  one 
participant: 

"...Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  losing  its 

place — giving  up  authority.  Vocational  Education t 
should  be  operated  by  the  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  with  maximum  control  allowed  to 
a local  director.  A measure  of  control  is  now 
under  three  boards.1' 

Concern  was  also  expressed  with  vocational  education  programs  that 
are  designed  to  meet  academic  administrative  needs  and  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  students. 


A large  majority  of  the  sample  (91%)  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  in  State  14.  Two  agencies  were  identified 
by  one-half  or  more  of  the  respondents.  These  were  the  State 
Vocational  Agency  and  the  community  colleges. 

A close  inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and 
responsibilities  indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  educational  agencies 
in  State  14  to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  existing  roles 
in  the  overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action  initially 
should  focus  on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort,  control  and 
attention  to  the  resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program 
planning  that  will  point  out  overlapping  areas  is  needed  prior  to 
the  development  and  assignment  of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 
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COORDINATION 


The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsi- 
bilities is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization,  regardless  of 
its  size.  In  a political  entity  as  complex  as  State  14,  the  problem 
of  coordination  assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination,  as  studied 
in  this  research,  refers  to  relating,  allocating  and  integrating 
various  factors  and  functions  among  the  respective  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  in  the  State.  This  might  involve  finance,  budgets, 
curriculum  and  many  other  related  educational  matters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  14  are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  education  agencies  and/or  inst J.tut iens  according  to 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Eighty-two  percent  (82%) 
of  the  sample  indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies  with  coordinative 
powers  or  duties.  The  sample  does  not  appear  pleased  with  Che  effect 
of  these  Statewide  coordination  efforts.  This  is  supported  by  a 
finding  that  seventy-seven  percent  (772)  of  the  sample  responded 
unfavorably  to  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  this  point*  This 
finding  is  not  surprising  when  one  recalls  the  discussion  earlier  in 
this  report  regarding  the  problems  of  coordination  of  the  State 
Vocational  Division  in  particular.  Overlapping  functions  and  the 
need  for  specified  program  planning  were  two  of  the  specific  items 
mentioned.  Also,  the  narrative  comments  mentioned  the  diffusion  of 
programs  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Vocational  Agency  with 
other  agencies. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  presently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table, 


TABLE  136.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education 56 

State  Department  of  Education 44 

State  Vocational  Agency 66 

Public  Secondary  Schools 50 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 27 

Area  Vocational  Schools 44 

Technical  Institutes 44 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 55 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 6 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 22 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education 
Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept 
explored  in  this  research*  Fifty-five  percent  (552)  of  the 
respondents  expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept. 
They  felt  that  a Coordinating  Body  should  have  jurisdictional  or 
coordinating  authorty  over  the  agencies  listed  in  the  following 
Table: 


TABLE  137.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE  LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING  COORDINATION 


Community  or  Junior  Colleges......... 64 

Statt  Department  of  Education 59 

Technical  Institutes 59 

State  Vocational  Agency..... 55 

Public  Secondary  Schools «...  55 

Area  Vocational  Schools.  •••••«•••••• 50 

State  Board  of  Education.... 45 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 41 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 27 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 18 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit • 14 


An  examination  of  narrative  data  relating  to  this  Table  appears  to 
support  the  Idea  of  a Coordinating  Board  rather  than  a Super  Board 
with  controlling,  administrative-type  responsibilities.  The  sample 
felt  that  there  was  need  of  additional  coordination  to  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts  and  so  on,  but  the  formation  of  such  a Board 
might  lead  to  an  * Inordinate  amount  of  power  being  centered  in  one 
agency.  To  quote  one  participant: 

".••I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a Super  Board,  but  feel 
a master  plan  for  education  must  be  developed  to 
provide  articulation  between  all  levels  of 
education  and  a Coordinating  Council  could  be 
responsible  for  Its  development  and  updating." 

The  overall  Impression,  however,  is  that  respondents  perceived  that 
improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  from  the 
formation  of  some  kind  of  State  Education  Coordinating  Council, 
regardless  of  what  It  Is  called. 
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The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility.  Thi6  Table  shows  the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease 
in  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived  by  the 
sample  in  State  14. 


TABLE  138.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Policy-Making 10  6 

Finance  Determination  of 

Coordination 11  8 

Staffing 3 4 

Planning 8 8 

Promoting 6 8 

Program  Allocation. ..............  S 5 

Enrollments * 2 1 

Curriculum  Allocation. 2 4 

Communications 6 13 

Location  of  Buildings.. . .«  3 3 

Type  of  Buildings 1 2 

Supporting  Services 1 3 

Dissemination  of  Education 

Information. 7 13 


Setting  Goals  in  Education.......  7 8 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 


in  Education 5 7 

Implementation  of  Methods , 

Curricula!  Programs!  etc. 2 4 


25 

1 1 . 

16 

14 

14 

33 

33 

37 

33 

50 

30 

7 

17 

33 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 

THIS 


Research  Activities. 5 9 

Teacher  Education. 5 5 

Development  of  Specific 

Progra  m 2 5 

Determination  of  Educational 
Objectives... , , 5 8 


Identification  of  Problems  or 
Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment..  5 10 

Planning  and  Developing  New 

Educational  Programs 4 5 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  all 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature.  2 8 


Suggesting  Legislative 

Improvement...., , ...  6 10 

Conducting  Research 5 8 

Deternining  or  Coordinating 

Expansion  Plans. 5 X0 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Processing  Services 
and  Facilities. 1 10 


31 


43 

23 

33 

11 


60 

25 

23 

33 


82 


Reviewing  Budget  Requests.......  6 9 

Common  School  <K-12) 

Education 4 7 

Public  Post-High  Vocational 

Technical  Education 6 8 

Public  Post-High  School 

Education 4 5 


20 

27 

14 

20 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECREASE 


Coordinating  Public 
Community  College 

Education 3 7 

Four-Year  Col]eges  and 

Universities 1 4 

Prescribing  or  Determining 
Courses  of  Study 1 2 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies 1 1 


Directing*  Creating,  Merging, 

Consolidating*  and/or  Re- 
organizing School  Districts.  •• • I 5 


Allocating  Curriculum 
Responsibilities 2 3 

Teacher  Certification 4 5 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 2 7 


40 

60 

33 


66 

20 

11 

55 


An  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body  could 
be  delegated  many  responsibilities.  Two  responsibilities  were  identified 
which  had  a decrease  in  proposed  responsibilities.  These  were  Policy- 
Making  and  the  Determination  or  Coordination  of  Financial  Matters. 

These  two  items  are  generally  left  to  local  determination  or  agency 
determination,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  State  14  sample 
felt  that  they  should  not  be  relegated  or  delegated  to  an  overall, 
Statewide  Coordinating  Body.  Most  of  the  remaining  items  in  Table  138 
showed  a percentage  increase  in  overall  coordination  or  Jurisdictional 
responsibility  that  could  be  the  prerogative  of  a Coordinating  Body. 

Many  of  these  numbers  were  quite  small  and  the  resulting  percentages 
not  totally  accurate,  as  far  as  reflecting  the  opinion  of  a broad 
specturm  of  the  State  14  sample.  However,  the  overall  itopression  is, 
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ao  stated  earlier,  that  Increased  coordination  and  jureldlctlonal 
responsibilities  could  be  allocated  to  an  overall  Coordinating  Body. 


POLICY 

Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to,  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline 
for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies 
of  State  education  agencies  in  State  14  are,  in  general  not  readily 
available.  Only  four  agencies  (State  Board  of  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency,  and 
Community  Colleges)  were  Judged  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample 
as  having  readily-available  written  policies.  All  other  agencies 
in  the  State  were  reported  by  less  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as 
having  readily  available  and  accessible  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy- 
formulation  process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears 
to  be  satisfactory.  Forty-eight  percent  (48%)  of  the  sample  expressed 
the  opinion  that  policies  and  the  policy-formulation  process  among 
agencies  and  institutions  appears  satisfactory.  A relatively  small 
percentage  marked  the  category  "don*t  know/'  examination  of  the 
narrative  comments  related  to  this  question  indicates  that  policy 
does  exist,  however,  that  this  policy  should  be  updated  and  broadened 
to  Include  the  entire  (K-14)  system.  This  policy  should  reflect  a 
feeling  for  a comprehensive  education  for  all  students  with  a greater 
emphasis  on  non-academic  fields.  To  quote  one  respondent: 

11 .. .Diversity  Is  a strength.  However,  diversity  needs 
some  direction  and  control  so  that  each  level  of 
education  does  not  simply  duplicate  efforts  of 
the  other.” 


TABLE  139.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY 
POLICY  AND  POLICY  FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent 0 

Satisfactory 48 

Inadequate 38 

Donf  t Know. 14 


Decision-Making 


Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process,  A myriad  of 
situational  and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision 
is  in  the  process  of  being  made.  According  to  the  data»  State  agencies 
as  a group  usually  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  other  education  agencies  In  State  14. 


TABLE  140. 
CATEGORY 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER 
AGENCIES  WHEN  MAKING  DECISION. 

PERCENT 

Usually  or 

CrnnoE ^ mo  o 

Most  of  the  Time. 

57 

The  findings  In  the  above  Table  could  be  Interpreted  to  Indicate  that  ] 

lines  of  communication  between  the  various  State  agencies  are  fairly  i 

well  developed.  Narrative  comments  related  to  the  point  Indicate  the  ] 

problem  of  articulation  that  has  already  been  mentioned  and  again  j 

mention  the  lack  of  communication. 

I It  appears  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy  making  among  the 

| St Ate  14  agencies  is  perceived  by  the  sample  as  being  inadequate. 

Sixty-seven  percent  (S?X)  of  the  sample  expressed  this  opinion  toward 
I this  aspect  of  coordination  between  agencies.  This  is  not  too  i 

| surprising  when  one  recalls  narrative  comments  In  other  discussions  In 

this  report  point  out  the  problems  of  coordination  among  and  between 
J the  various  agencies. 


TABLE  141.  PERCEIVED  COORDINATION  OF  POLICY- 
MAKING AMONG  AGENCIES. 


CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Excellent • • • 0 

Satisfactory 19 

Inadequate 

Don't  Know ^ 
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No  single  State  education  agency  in  State  14  appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies 
in  education.  This  satement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table, 
which  presents  data  tabulated  from  the.  questionnaire. 


TABLE  142.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  AND/OR 
INSTITUTION  POLICIES. 

AGENCY  PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education 32 

State  Department  of  Education 32 

State  Vocational  Agency 36 

Public  Secondary  Schools..... 5 

Intermediate  Education  Districts... 9 

Area  Vocational  Schools 5 

Technical  Institutes 5 

Community  Colleges 9 

State  Board  of  higher  Education. 0 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  universities 14 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 0 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  were  brief.  However,  they 
also  demonstrate  the  lack  of  a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of 
State  education  agency  policy. 


Administration 

The  programs  of  admlnlstatlon  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  asked  to  Identify,  by  agency,  If  a program  interfered  with  other 
programs.  No  more  than  forty-five  percent  (45X)  of  the  responses  were 
Identified  with  a single  State  14  agency.  This  agency  was  the  State 
Vocational  DIvIson.  The  narrative  comments  related  to  this  discussed 
a few  minor  Interferences,  but  It  was  not  possible  to  discern  a 
definite  trend  In  the  data  or  to  make  any  generalizations  from  the 
data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  Itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research*  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  the  conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy 
application  and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general 
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areas  of  administration  that  needed  improvement.  The  following  Table 
summarizes  this  data. 


TABLE  143.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN 
STATE  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-Making. • • • 59 

Policies » 50 

Finance * • 55 

Staffing 32 

Planning • • 64 

Directing . 32 

Coordinating 5S 

Promoting 18 

Communicat  ing t . . . . . . 72 

Research  Activities k......  36 

Supporting  Services 18 

Buildings  and  Equipment..... 27 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  policy-making,  policies,  finance,  planning,  coordinating 
and  communicating.  The  problems  related  to  communication  and 
coordination  have  previously  been  discussed,  but  the  importance  of 
these  two  elements  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  a discussion  of 
administrative  practice.  Finance,  of  course,  is  always  of  prime 
concern  when  suggestions  for  improvement  are  solicited.  Financial 
support  of  the  educational  programs  must  be  at  a level  that  will 
enable  these  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative 
services  so  that  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
the  State  and  its  citizens.  However,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  financial  support  of  a State  agency,  the  importance  of 
planning  and  subsequent  and  concurrent  policy  development  is  essential 
if  an  organization  is  to  chart  its  path  and  realize  its  objectives. 
Each  area  identified  in  the  above  Table  is  essential  to  a smooth- 
functioning organization.  It  would  be  hard  to  establish  a value  as 
to  which  is  more  important,  however,  the  Items  felt  to  be  in  need 
of  improvement  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  State  14  sample  are  all 
extremely  Important.  The  policies  of  an  agency  must  be  made 
available  to  other  agencies  so  that  communication  is  enhanced, 
coordination  Is  possible,  and  financial  planning  can  result  that  will 
enable  the  organization  to  achieve  its  goals. 
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\oles  and  Responslbillt lea 


Changes  were  Identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Ninety-one 
percent  ( 9 IX)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
vocational-technical  or  occupations!  education  programs  which  are 
needed  and  no!  currently  available.  Several  specific  suggestions 
were  presented  in  the  narrative  comments.  These  included  programs 
for  the  training  of  para-professional  aides  and  the  urgent  needs  to 
provide  better  information  for  students  and  prospective  students  to 
enable  them  to  do  some  planning  as  to  what  program  they  would  like  to 
follow. 

Seventy-two  percent  (72%)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordination, 
inadequate  assessment  of  local  needs,  the  absence  of  a State  master 
plan,  and  the  shortage  of  vocational-technical  subjects  in  some  high 
schools  were  some  of  the  representative  concerns  expressed.  The  problem 
of  fees  was  also  brought  out  in  the  narrative  data.  It  was  suggested 
that  fees  be  eliminated  or  at  lease  reduced  so  that  more  people  could 
take  advant  ge  of  the  programs.  The  data  fails  to  provide  evidence 
that  duplication  of  programs  or  courses  being  offered  in  more  than  one 
place  in  the  State  exists. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 

This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  change  process  in  education  Participants  were  asked  to 
identify  those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly 
strong,  weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change 
was  merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions 
associated  with  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The 
following  Table  represent?  the  activities  and  the  percent  of  respondents 
identifying  the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  144.  PERCENT  OF  RESIDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education................. 68 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities 86 

Conducting  Research.... 41 

Designing  New  Programs $9 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs. 55 

Disseminating  Information 64 

Implementation  of  Programs... 68 
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The  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  response  was  the 
identification  of  problems  and  establishment  of  priorities.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  sample  was  concerned  with  the  process  whereby 
this  is  carried  out,  or  the  manner  in  which  priorities  are  established* 
However,  this  is  included  here  to  show  the  importance  of  these  items 
and  the  concern  they  seem  to  have  in  the  minds  of  the  State  14  sample. 
These  activicies  are  especially  crucial  in  a discussion  of  change 
since  they  are  so  basic  to  changing  existing  patterns. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the  change 
process  activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent 
(50£)  or  more  of  the  sample  were: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Education. 

{2)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

(4)  Public  Cecondary  Schools. 

(5)  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts. 

(6)  Technical  Institutes. 

(7)  Community  Colleges. 

(8)  Public  Four-Year  Colleges  or  Universities. 

The  data  presented  above  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  an 
examination  of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point 
out  the  need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change. 
It  appears  that  most  activities  In  the  process  of  change  are  in  need 
of  attention  by  most  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed  out 
specific  items,  but  the  numbers  involved  were  insufficient  to  be 
included  at  this  point.  It  is  essential  for  progress  to  result  that 
a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational-occupational  education  be 
established.  These  goals  should  be  based  on  a thorough  and  ongoing 
assessment.  Priorities  must  be  mutually  established  and  thoughtful 
program  planning  Initiated  to  meet  these  established  priorities. 

As  new  programs  are  developed,  other  related  State  agencies  should  be 
made  aware  of  their  possibilities  and  ramifications  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort,  resources  and  programs. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


Name  of  State:  State  14  ^Number;  22 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine.  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education) .....  6 6.7 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 0 0.0 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor.. 2 3.0 

(4)  Sales 2 4,0 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) 3 2.7 

(6)  Craftsman t 5 5.4 

(7)  Service  Occupations, . . 3 6.0 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer . . 1^5^ 

(9)  Military 4 4.8 


/I 

O 


Housewife 


2 


15.0 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation  (cont . ) : 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 


Frequency 

Mean  No. 
Years 

(*) 

<b> 

General  Education 

9.6 

Vocational  Education 

6,7 

'c) 

Botli  Areas 

2a,  o 

Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Mean  No. 


Frequency 

Years 

(a) 

General  Education 

3 

18.7 

(b) 

Vocational  Education 

8 

9.0 

'c) 

Both  Areas 

5 

13.2 

Urban 

Rural 

Avea* 

Area** 

Where 

have  you 

lived  most  of  your  lif**? 

12 

10 

Where 

has  most 

of  your  work  experience  been? 

14 

8 

* Population  over  50,000 
**  Population  under  50,000 


O 

ERIC 


346 


351 


(15)  Report  for  State  15  Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 


One  essential  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  educational  " 
institutions  is  to  first  Improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles 
and  responsibilities,  policies,  organization  and  administration  of  a 
state's  education  system.  A single  state  system  often  includes  many 
distinct  components  with  both  separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with 
occupational  education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a 
direct  influence  upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public 
schools . 

Included  Is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview 
Guides  from  State  15,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions 
pertaining  to  roles,  t esponsibilities  and  interrelationships  among 
those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education.  The 
report  is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the  responses 
to  questions  about:  (1)  Foundations,  (2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy, 

and  (4)  Process  of  Change.  From  this  focus,  the  following  will 


(1)  The  Identification  of  significant  Issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  Identification  of  questions  to  be  answered. 

(3)  The  Identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various 
State  educational  agencies 

(4)  The  Identification  of  gaps  In  educational  responsibility 
by  agencies  In  the  State. 

(5)  The  identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  In  the  State. 


The  design  of  the  research  project  Is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what 
the  lay  public  believes  and  desires  In  of  major  importance.  Individuals 
were  Invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  Their 
perceptions  would  have  be'in  considered  to  be  somewhat  representative 


result : 


Description  of  Sample 
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of  a segment  of  lay  people.  However,  relatively  few  lay  .Individuals 
were  Involved  in  this  study.  The  information  collected  was  analyzed 
and  identified  by  three  categories  of  information: 

(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as 
it  now  operates. 

<2)  The  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes 
which  may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps 
among  the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data  Tabulation 


in  State  13,  forty-two  individuals  returned  their  mailed  questionnaires. 
This  was  a seventy-two  percent  (72Z)  response.  Of  the  forty-two, 
only  eight  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  13  were  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  fifty,  and  the  remaining  individuals  were  fifty  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  education  level  of  the  State  15  sample  was  distributed 
with  thirty-six  individuals  holding  one  or  more  college  degrees,  five 
who  had  attended  college,  and  one  person  who  was  a high  school  graduate. 
Only  throe  members  of  the  sample  reported  membership  on  a board  of 
education;  of  this  number  two  reported  membership  on  local  boards,  and 
one  reported  membership  on  the  category  designated  "other."  Ten 
individuals  in  Scale  15  were  members  of  an  advisory  board.  Two  of 
these  were  on  the  local  level,  seven  on  the  State  level  and  one  designated 
"other. The  large  majority  of  the  State  15  sample  lived  in  rural  areas 
and  also  reported  their  work  location  us  being  in  a rural  area.  The 
previous  work  experience  of  State  15  showed  a wide  range.  The  largest 
number  of  individuals  were  associated  with  previous  work  in  rales, 
military,  office  occupations,  and  craftsmen.  Only  two  individuals 
designated  previous  work  experience  as  a professional  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc,;  this  designation  did  not  include  employment  in 
education.  . 

Thirty-three  individuals  reported  prior  teaching  experience.  Of  this 
thirty-three,  22  had  experience  in  general  education  only;  seven  in 
vocational  education  only;  while  four  reported  teaching  experience  in 
both  of  these  areas  of  education.  Twenty-three  Individuals  in  the 
State  15  sample  reported  administrative  experience.  Of  this  number, 
sixteen  reported  experience  In  general  education,  seventeen  in 
vocational  education,  and  no  one  reported  administrative  experience 
in  both  of  these  areas. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 


The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal 
statutes  enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective 
roles  and  responsibil ties  and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among 
the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned.  Questions  in  this  section 
of  the  research  were  directed  to  obtain  respondents'  perceptions 
regarding  these  aspects  of  the  State  15  education  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 


The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  15  is  typical  of  those  found 
throughout  the  country.  All  of  the  usual  State  education  agencies 
were  reported  by  a large  percentage  of  the  sample.  Examination  of 
research  data  indicated  that  changes  in  the  State  structure  for 
education  might  be  desirable.  A majority  (88£)  of  the  sample  favored 
changes  in  the  existing  laws  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to 
students,  to  remove  unnecessary  duplications,  to  Improve  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  145.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  ACENCY. 

STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 

CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education. • 43 

State  Department  of  Education 43 

State  Vocational  Division 38 

Public  Secondary  Schools 27 

County  or  IED  District 46 

Area  Vocational  Schools 41 

Technlca.1  Institutes 27 

Community  Colleges 27 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 22 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities..........  19 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 19 


No  agency  was  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respondents  as 
needing  a change  in  existing  laws.  This  may  seem  to  contradict  the 
finding  that  eight-eight  percent  (88X)  of  the  sample  felt  that  a 
change  was  needed  in  laws  or  statutes.  However,  they  did  not  seem  to 
associate  this  desire  for  change  with  any  particular  education  agency 
in  State  15.  Narrative  comments,  however,  furnished  by  the  participants 
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offered  some  Isolated,  specific  comments  related  to  the  type  of  change 
the  members  of  the  State  15  sample  desired.  A representative  concern 
appeared  to  be  the  entire  problem  of  coordination  of  effort  and  overall 
planning  for  education  in  State  15.  Some  representative  quotes  from 
the  narrative  section  in  this  research  were: 

"... Closer  coordination  among  the  public  schools. 

State  colleges,  State  universities,  and  State 
Departments  of  Education.  A provision  for  greater 
intercounty  cooperation  in  school  construction, 
administration,  and  supervision/' 

"...  Changes  are  already  underway  to  limit  State  Board 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  create  a 
separate  Board  for  Higher  Education  with  some  way 
of  coordination  between  the  two/1 

"...All  members  of  a State  Board  of  Education  should  be 
educators,  including  representatives  of  different 
levels  of  education,  State  superintendents  should 
be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
chosen  on  merit  rather  than  politics/' 

"...Permit  more  county  cooperation  for  building  and 
operation  of  schools." 

"...To  better  refine  the  authority  and  responsibilities 
of  boards.  To  eliminate  overlapping  board  authority. 

To  eliminate  unnecessary  boards/1 

Data  supplied  in  this  portion  of  the  research  gives  an  indication  that 
greater  direction  needs  to  be  developed  in  the  area  of  statutes  related 
to  public  education.  Some  agency  In  State  15  needs  to  assume  more  of 
a leadership  role  in  developing  agreed-upon  objectives,  increased 
coordination  between  and  among  agencies,  and  overall  planning  for 
current  and  proposed  programs. 


Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

A majority  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  were  aware  of  a need 
for  change  in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various 
educational  agencies  in  State  15.  Sixty-nine  percent  (69%)  of  the 
sample  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies  was  In  need  of 
change.  This  ranged  from  a low  of  fourteen  percent  (14%)  who  felt 
that  change  was  needed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  community  or  Junior 
colleges,  to  a high  of  fifty-five  percent  (55%)  who  expressed 
concern  with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  only  other  State 
agency  mentioned  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  was  the  public 
secondary  schools  (52%), 
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The  narrative  comments  related  to  the  philosophy  and  objectives  are 
of  interest.  Many  explicit  concerns  were  expressed  regarding  the  neea 
for  a clear  definition  of  roles  and  responsibilities  which  is  the  focus 
of  the  following  section  of  this  research.  The  following  quotation  seems 
to  sum  up  the  general  tenor  of  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  State  15  as  discussed  in  the  narrative  comments  furnished  by 
participants : 

M...I  donrt  think  all  boards  and  agencies  are  really 
committed  to  the  philosophy  of  an  education  for 
every  child  and  realistically  plan  an  academic 
and/or  vocational  education  program  for  the 
individual. " 

Fifty-seven  percent  (57%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
Is  a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  and  institutions  In  State  15.  The  following  agencies  were 
identified  by  one-half  or  more  of  the  respondents  as  being  in  need  of 
change:  (1)  State  Department  of  Education,  (2)  public  secondary  schools. 

An  inspection  of  the  narrative  comments  referring  to  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities Indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  education  agencies  In  State  15 
to  clarify  and  specifically  state  their  already  existing  roles  In  the 
overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  This  action  Initially 
should  focus  on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort  and  knowledgeable 
attention  to  the  existing  resources  of  agencies.  Directed  program 
planning  to  point  out  overlapping  areas  is  needed  prior  to  the  development 
and  assignment  of  specific  roles  and  responsibilities.  Participants 
continually  referred  to  the  problems  of  placing  emphasis  on  college 
and  university  education  to  the  public  secondary  schools,  and  the 
subsequent  lack  of  an  adequate,  relevant  curriculum  for  the  large 
percentage  of  youngsters  who  do  not  go  on  to  receive  a baccalaureate 
degree. 


COORDINATION 

Coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  In  any  organization,  regardless  of  its  size. 

In  a political  entity  as  complex  as  Statu  15,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  Investigated  In  this  research 
refers  to  relating,  allocating,  and  Integrating  various  factors  and 
functions  among  respective  education  agencies  and  Institutions  In  the 
State.  This  might  Involve  finance*  budgets,  curriculum,  and  other 
related  educational  matters. 

Several  agencies  In  State  15  are  currently  charged  with  the  coordination 
of  two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to 
responses  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  Sixty-seven  percent  (57%) 
of  the  sample  indicated  that  such  coordination  existed.  Many  narrative 
responses  directed  themselves  to  particular  duties  of  single  agencies 
and  some  mentioned  recent  steps  in  the  formation  of  such  an  agency. 


0 
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The  sample  appeared  displeased  with  the  results  of  current  Statewide 
coordination  efforts.  This  is  supported  by  the  finding  that  ei^hty-one 
percent  (81%)  of  the  sample  responded  negatively  to  the  nnestionnaire 
item  dealing  with  this  point.  This  finding  is  also  supported  by 
narrative  comments  furnished  by  participants*  Overlapping  functions 
and  the  need  for  planning  new  programs  were  two  specific  items  mentioned. 


It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  Body  currently  has  some  jurisdiction 
and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  the  agencies  in  the 
following  Table: 


TABLE  146.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENC7  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education 

State  Vocational  Division 

State  Department  of  Education 

Public  Secondary  Schools 

Intermediate  Education  Districts .....# . 

Area  Vocational  Schools..... 

Technical  Institutes 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 
State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 


21 

50 

61 

57 

54 

43 

18 

36 

18 

50 

11 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education 
Coordinating  Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept 
explored  In  this  research.  Sixty-nine  percent  (69%)  of  the  sample 
expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  concept.  They  felt  that 
the  Coordinating  Body  should  havj  jurisdiction  or  coordinating 
authority  over  the  agencies  listed  In  the  following  Table: 


0 


TABLE  147.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION 
COORDINATING  COUNCIL  OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


State  Department  of  Edcuatlon .....  74 

Area  Vocational  Schools..... 69 

Public  Secondary  Schools «...  69 

State  Vocational  Division. 64 

Intermediate  Education  Districts........ 62 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 62 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities 55 

State  Board  of  Education 47 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 43 

Technical  Institutes 43 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 26 


Many  agencies  are  Identified  in  the  data  that  should  b'  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a proposed  Super  Board.  The  sample  perceived  that  the 
following  agencies  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Board: 
area  vocational  schools,  State  departments  of  education,  public 
secondary  schools,  State  vocational  divisions,  Intermediate  education 
districts,  public  4-year  colleges  and  universities,  and  community 
colleges.  Other  agencies  listed  In  Table  147  were  designated  by  less 
than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  not  needing  further  coordination  from 
and  overall  Coordinating  Counci'*  Some  members  of  the  sample  felt 
there  was  a need  for  additional  coordination  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  competition  for  resources  adequate  to  support 
educational  programs.  However,  other  members  of  the  sample  mentioned 
in  their  narrative  comments  that  the  formation  of  such  a Super  Board 
might  lead  to  an  inordinate  amount  of  power  being  centered  in  one 
agency.  They  felt  additional  coordination  was  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  together  all  aspects  of  primary,  secondary,  junior  college,  college 
and  university.  The  overall  impression  was  that  respondents  perceived 
that  improved  coordination  on  a Statewide  basis  might  result  from  a 
formation  of  some  kind  of  State  Education  Coordinating  Cou.  ell  or 
Super  Board  which  Is  needed. 

The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular 
responsibility.  This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  Increase  or 
decrease  In  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived 
by  the  sample  in  State  15> 


O 
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TABLE  148.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE 


Policy-Making 

20 

21 

Finance  Determination  of 
Coordination. 

18 

20 

Staffing 

14 

*2 

Planning 

20 

21 

Ptomotlng 

15 

20 

Program  Allocation 

22 

33 

Enrollments 

...  8 

11 

16 

Curriculum  Allocation 

...  5 

19 

54 

Communications 

...  11 

24 

36 

Location  of  Buildings 

14 

40 

Type  of  Buildings 

11 

16 

Supporting  Services... * . 

16 

39 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information 

21 

56 

Setting  Goals  in  Education. . . 

22 

29 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluation 
in  Education. 

19 

32 

Implementation  of  Methods » 
Curricula,  Programs,  etc.... 

14 

27 

Research  Activities 

15 

25 

Teacher  Education 

14 

17 

Development  of  Specific 
Programs 

12 

20 

o 

ERLC 


PERCENT 

DECREASE 
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COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE 

THIS 


Determination  of  Educational 

Objectives........... 6 19  52 

Identification  of  Problems  or 

Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment..  7 19  46 

Planning  and  Developing  New 

Education  Programs 10  16  23 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 


mendatlons  to  the  Legislature. 

5 

18 

57 

Suggesting  Legislative 

Improvement 

10 

21 

32 

Conducting  Research 

9 

15 

25 

Determining  or  Coordinating 
Expansion  Plans 

6 

19 

52 

Centralized  or  Coordinated 
Data-Processing  Services 
and  Facilities • 

8 

19 

37 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests 

12 

14 

8 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education.. 

11 

15 

15 

Public  Post-High  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

7 

14 

33 

Coordinating  Public  Community 
College  Education... 

4 

18 

64 

FouT-Year  Colleges  and 

Universities 

8 

19 

41 

Prescribing  or  Determining 

Courses  of  Study 

11 

3 

Governing  Internal  Management 
of  Other  Agencies  through 
Policies. . . • * 

6 

9 

20 
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PERCENT 

DECREASE 


16 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT 

INCREASE 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 

Directing,  Creaing,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or 
Reorganizing  School 
Districts 

2 

13 

73 

Allocating  Curriculum 

Responsibilities 

4 

14 

56 

Teacher  Certification 

16 

8 

57 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 

7 

10 

18 

An  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating:  Body  could 
be  delegated  more  responsibilities  than  current  coordinating  agencies 
have*  Only  two  responsibilities  were  identified  that  should  be  decreased 
from  their  present  status.  Thfj  overall  indication  from  the  above  Table 
shows  that  increased  coordination  is  both  feasible  and  acceptable  to 
the  State  15  sample.  Several  Items  received  considerable  support  for 
increased  Jurisdiction  or  coordination.  These  included  the  location 
of  buildings,  curriculum  allocation,  dissemination  of  educational 
information,  determination  of  educational  objectives,  unified  budget 
presentations,  coordinated  expansion  plans,  coordination  of  public 
community  college  education,  the  direction  of  reorganization  of  school 
districts,  and  the  allocation  cf  curriculum  responsibilities. 

Many  Interpretations  are  possible  for  such  data,  ^e  majority  in  favor 
of  an  overall  State-level  Coordinating  Body  or  Super  Board  and  the  results 
presented  in  Table  148  lead  to  a possible  interpretation  that  the  formation 
of  a Super  Board  in  State  15  at  this  time  is  feasible.  The  reasons  for 
this  conclucion  are  that  a fairly  substantial  percentage  of  the  sample 
is  In  favor  of  the  concept,  and  also  when  presented  with  specific 
responsibilities  that  might  be  the  responsibility  or  the  proposed  Super 
Board.  This  is  one  Indication  that  the^mple  ir.  State  15  would  release 
authority  or  power  to  a single  State-level  agency. 
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POLICY 


Policy  In  this  research  was  identified  as  the  principles  and  guide- 
lines which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to 
and  is  expected  to  ebaserve.  Written  policy  furnishes  an  effective 
guideline  for  the  direction  and  governing  of  any  organization. 

Written  policies  of  State  education  agencies  in  State  15  are,  In  general, 
not  readily  available.  Only  five  agencies  (State  Board  of  Education 
State  Department  of  Education*  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency, 

County  or  Intermediate  Education  District,  anu  Public  4-Year  Colleges 
and  Universities)  were  judged  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  sample  as 
having  readily-available  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy- 
formulation  process  among  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be 
adequate.  Fifty-six  percent  (56%)  of  the  sample  indicated  a favorable 
opinion  in  their  questionnaire  responses. 


TABLE  149.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY 
POLICY  AND  POLICY  FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


Excellent I7 

Satisfactory 39 

Inadequate 37 

Don1 1 Know 7 


Decision-Making 

Declslon-maklng  In  education  Is  a complex  process,  a myriad  of  situational 
and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the  process 
of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a group 
usually  do  not  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities of  other  education  agencies  In  State  15. 


TABLE  150.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF 
ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN  MAKING 
DECISIONS. 

CATEGORY  PERCENT 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 23 

Sometimes . ..........................  15 

Usually  Does  Not.. 43 

Don’t  Know 19 
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The  percentage  distribution  between  favorable  and  unfavorable  on 
the  above  Table  is  faitly  close.  The  large  portion  of  the  sample 
(nearly  20%)  who  responded  "Don't  Know"  indicates  that  a large 
percentage  of  the  sample  could  not  give  an  informative  response  to 
this  item.  Additionally*  very  few  of  the  sample  responded  to  the 
narrative  portion  of  this  question.  The  findings  reported  in  the  above 
Table  could  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  lines  of  communication 
between  the  many  agencies  need  to  ba  further  developed.  The  few 
narrative  comments  available  also  support  the  need  for  increased 
communication  and  the  overall  problem  of  increased  coordination  in 
this  administrative  area.  It  appears*  however*  that  the  current 
coordination  of  policy-making  among  the  agencies  in  State  15  is 
perceived  as  being  satisfactory.  Approximately  sixty-eight  percent 
(68%)  of  the  sample  expressed  a favorable  opinion  toward  this  aspect 
of  coordination  between  agencies. 

Only  one  State  education  agency  in  State  15  appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies 
in  education.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table 
which  presents  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire: 


TABLE  151.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLICY  BY  STATE  AGENCIES 
AND/OR  INSTITUTIONS. 

AGENCY  PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education. 45 

State  Department  of  Education... 59 

State  Vocational  Division 24 

Public  Secondary  Schools.. 21 

Intermediate  Education  Districts. 19 

Area  Vocational  Schools... 7 

Technical  Institutes 5 

Community  Colleges 7 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education....* 9 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 24 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrated  the  lack  of 
a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy.  One 
narrative  comment  to  illustrate: 
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"...If  this  Is  so  the  administrators  need  to  disseminate 
it  to  subordinates.  None  do  as  far  as  I know.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  each 
agency  to  know  the  policies  of  all  agencies  and  I am 
not  aware  of  such  distribution.  Lack  of  written 
policy  for  State  departments  is  a major  problem," 


Administration 


The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agercy  did  not  seem  to 
ha*fi  an  undesirable  ef.f>,  , upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants 
were  asked  to  identify,  by  agency,  if  a program  interfered  with  another 
program.  No  more  than  twenty-four  percent  <24% > of  the  responses 
were  identified  with  a single  agency  in  State  15.  The  narrative 
comments  related  to  this  discussed  a few  minor  interferences,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  discern  a definite  trend  in  the  data.  Overlapping 
programs,  competition  between  agencies  for  financial  support,  and  lack 
of  an  overall  State  coordinating  unit  were  three  representative  concerns 
in  the  narrative  comments  provided  by  the  sample. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
as  a conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  'policy  application, 
and  so  on.  Participants  were  requested  to  identify  general  areas  of 
administration  that  needed  Improvement: 


TABLE  152.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN  STATE 
AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT 

RESPONDING 


Policy-Making 55 

Policies 45 

Finance 62 

Staffing 50 

Planning 55 

Directing 38 

Coordinating 64 

Promoting*  »»*»••••••«•  47 

Cotanunicating • • 79 

Research  Activities 45 

Supporting  Services.*.. 38 

Buildings  and  Equipment 38 
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Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  Is  desired 
In  the  areas  of  policy-making,  finance,  staffing,  planning,  coordinating, 
and  communicating,  No  other  areas  received  mention  by  more  than  one- 
hnlf  of  the  sample.  Many  problems  related  to  communicating  and 
coordination  have  previously  been  discussed,  but  the  importance  of  these 
two  elements  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  any  discussion  of  administrative 
practices.  Finance,  of  course,  is  always  a prime  concern  when  suggestions 
for  Improvement  are  solicited.  Financial  support  of  the  educational 
programs  must  he  at  a level  that  will  enable  those  programs  to  provide 
a full  range  of  administrative  services  so  agencies  will  be  able  to  ful- 
fill their  obligation  to  the  State  and  its  citizens.  Policy  is  one 
area  of  administration  that  has  also  been  discussed  in  this  report 
and  the  importance  of  this  has  been  brought  out  in  previous  discussions. 
Planning  is  directly  related  to  policy-making  because  the  planning 
typically  follows  the  agreed-upon  policy.  For  an  organization  to  make 
progress  and  meet  its  objectives,  directed  program  planning  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  operation.  According  to  narrative  comments 
furnished  by  participants,  the  problem  of  staffing  might  be  related  to 
the  lack  of  finances.  Some  individuals  felt  that  staffs  need  to  be 
Increased. 


Changes  were  Identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  education 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Eighty-six 
percent  (86%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were 
vocational,  technical,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are 
needed  and  not  currently  available.  The  overall  concern  of  the  sample 
and  their  narrative  answers  to  this  question  dealt  with  the  lack  of 
relevant  vocational  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 
Seventy-four  percent  (74%)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could 
identify  programs  that  are  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  coordi- 
nation of  programs,  the  inadequate  assessment  of  local  needs,  the 
absence  of  a State  plan,  and  trie  shortage  of  vocational-technical 
subjects  in  some  secondary  schools  wers  representative  concerns  that 
were  expressed.  A slim  majority  (52%)  of  the  sample  felt  tha  . programs 
were  currently  duplicated  In  State  15.  This  slim  majority  pointed  out 
that  many  of  these  programs  need  coordination.  They  suggested  that 
competition  for  available  resources  limits  what  can  be  done.  Therefore, 
it  is  wasteful  to  duplicate  effort  when  through  coordination,  a 
realistic  or  broader  program  of  vocational  education  might  result. 


This  section  of  the  research  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activity  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  change  process  in  education.’  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANCE  IN  EDUCATION 


those  areas  in  the  process  of  change  that  were  signigicantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  was 
merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions 
associated  vith  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to 
identify  activities  in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed. 
The  following  Table  represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents 
identifying  the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  153.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUGGESTING  CHANGE  IN 
THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education 50 

Identifying  Problems,  Establishing  Priorities....  67 

Conducting  Research 5 S'* 

Designing  New  Programs 74 

Field-Testing  and  Evaluating  Programs 52 

Disseminating  Information 74 

Implementation  of  Programs 62 


The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  In  State  15  was  also  Investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the 
change  process  activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty 
percent  (50%)  or  more  of  the  sample  were: 


1.  State  Board  of  Education. 


2.  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

4.  Public  Secondary  Schools. 


5.  County  or  Intermediate  Districts. 


The  data  presented  in  this  portion  of  the  research  and  the  examination 
of  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  point  out  the  need  for 
a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It  appears  that 
many  activities  in  the  process  of  change  are  in  need  of  attention  by 
some  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed  out  specific  Items 
and  specific  programs,  but  the  numbers  involved  weren't  sufficient 
to  be  included  at  this  point.  It  is  essential  if  educational  progress 
is  to  result  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  for  vocational  education 
be  established*  These  goals  should  be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing 
assessment.  Priorities  must  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning 
initiated  to  meet  these  priorities  In  light  of  available  resources. 

As  new  programs  are  developed  other  related  agencies  should  be  made 
aware  of  their  possibilities  and  ramifications  in  order  to  avoid  a 
duplication  of  effort,  resources,  and  programs  that  some  members  of 
O the  State  15  sample  felt  existed. 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,.  Dentistry,  etc., 

do  not  include  employment  in  education) . .... . 2 14.0 

(2)  Agriculture  Production... 3 6.0 


(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor. 


8.1 


(4)  Sales 10 

(5)  Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical,  etc.) 9 

(6)  Craftsman 8 

(7)  Service  Occupations 5 

(8)  Unskilled  Laborer..... 6_ 

(9)  Military. 10 

O ) Bousevife .4 

ERIC 


5.5 


3.6 


3.0 


3.S 


_Z:A_ 
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Personal  Datr.  Tabulation  (cont.): 


Approximate  nuraaer  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 

(a)  General  Education.... 

(b)  Vocational  Education. 

(c)  Both  Areas , 


Mean  No. 

Frequency 

Years 

22 

16.3 

7 

14.1 

4 

12.0 

Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  In  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 

(a)  General  Education 16 

(b)  Vocational  Education 7 

(c)  Both  Areas 0 


Mean  No. 
Years 

14.9 

7.0 

0.0 


Urban  Rural 

Area*-  Area** 


Where  have  you  lived  most  of  your  life? 


12  30 


Where  has  uJ09t  of  your  vor*  experience  been?  14 


28 


* Population  over  50a000 
° Population  under  50,000 


O 
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(16)  Report  for  State  16  Based  on  Data 
from  Group  Interview  Guide 


INTRODUCTION 

One  essential  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  educationa\  institutions 
Is  to  first  improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  responsibilities, 
policies,  organization  and  administration  of  a state's  education  system.  A 
single  state  system  often  includes  many  distinct  components  with  both 
separate  and  overlapping  responsibilities. 

This  research  investigated  the  above  assumption  dealing  with  occupational 
education  and  other  educational  activities  having  a direct  influence 
upon  students,  grades  9-14,  primarily  in  the  public  schools. 

Included  is  a summary  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Group  Interview  Guides 
from  State  16,  which  identifies  the  perceptions  and  opinions  of  respondents 
pertaining  to  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships  among  those 
institutions  and  agencies  providing  occupational  education.  The  report 
is  organized  in  four  sections  to  be  descriptive  of  the  response?  to 
questions  about:  (1)  Foundation,  (2)  Coordination,  (3)  Policy,  and  (4) 

Process  of  Change.  From  this  focu?,  the  following  will  result: 

(1)  The  identification  of  significant  issues  in  the  State's 
educational  structure. 

(2)  The  identif Ication  cf  questions  to  be  answered . 

(3)  The  Identification  of  areas  of  conflict  among  various  State 
educational  agencies. 

(4)  The  identification  of  gaps  In  educational  responsibility  by 
agencies  In  the  State. 

(5)  The  Identification  of  the  current  status  of  the  overall 
organization  for  education  in  the  State. 


Description  of  Sample 

The  design  of  the  research  project  Is  based  upon  the  belief  that  what  the 
public  believes  and  desires  Is  of  major  importance.  Individuals  were 
Invited  to  participate  from  a cross-section  of  the  public.  The  Information 
collected  was  analyzed  and  identified  by  three  categories  of  information: 
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(1)  The  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it  now 
operates. 

(2)  The  concept  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system. 

(3)  The  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which 
may  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

It  was  the  intent  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps,  and  overlaps  among 
the  many  educational  agencies  providing  service  in  the  State. 


Personal  Data  i ahu 1 atlon 

In  State  16,  fifty-four  individuals  returned  their  questionnaires.  This 
was  a sfxty-nine  percent  (69%)  response*  Of  the  54,  eighteen  were  over 
50  years  of  age,  21  were  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  and  fourteen  in- 
dividuals were  under  the  age  of  40.  Forty-six  members  of  the  State  16 
sample  held  one  or  more  college  degrees,  seven  had  attended  college,  while 
one  was  a high  schooJ  graduate.  Previous  work  experience  of  the  sample 
was  distributed  throughout  many  vocational  categories.  Seventeen  individ- 
uals reported  previous  work  experience  as  craftsmen,  and  fourteen  reported 
manager inl-type  work  experience.  All  other  categories  yere  also  well 
represented.  A slim  majority  of  the  sample  indicated  that  they  had 
lived  most  of  their  Life  In  an  urban  area.  However,  most  of  their  previous 
work  experience  had  been  in  rural  areas. 

Only  nine  individuals  indicated  that  they  are  currently  members  of  a board 
of  education.  Two  individuals  designated  they  were  members  of  local  boards 
of  education,  four  were  serving  on  boards  categorized  as  ,rother."  The 
membership  of  the  State  16  sample  on  advisory  boards  was  also  a part  of 
the  personal  data  tabulated.  Eighteen  individuals  reported  membership  on 
some  form  of  advisory  board.  Of  this  18,  two  served  on  local  boards,  11 
served  on  State  boards  and  five  on  boards  categorized  as  '’other." 

Many  individuals  in  the  sample  reported  they  had  previous  teaching  exper- 
ience. This  teaching  experience  varied  between  general  education  only 
(13),  and  vocational  education  (15).  Additionally,  eleven  individuals 
reported  they  had  had  teaching  experience  in  both  of  these  two  areas. 

Many  members  of  the  sample  had  previous  administrative  experience  in 
general  education  only,  and  three  individuals  reported  administrative 
experience  in  both  of  these  areas  of  education. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

The  foundation  for  the  State's  education  system  includes  the  legal  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  respective 
education  agencies  and  institutions,  their  respective  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities and  the  way  such  areas  are  allocated  among  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions concerned.  Questions  in  this  section  of  the  research  were  designed 
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to  obtain  the  respondent's  perceptions  regarding  these  selected  aspects 
of  the  State  16  educational  program. 


State  Structure  for  Education 

The  pattern  of  organization  in  State  16  is  fairly  typical  of  those  found 
throughout  the  country,  except  there  is  a separate  and  independent  agency 
for  vocational  education.  The  only  exception  being  that  only  twenty- 
eight  percent  (28%)  of  the  sample  reported  that  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation existed  in  State  16.  The  research  data  indicated  the  majority  of 
the  sample  (87%)  favored  changes  in  existing  laws.  These  changes  were 
felt  necessary  (by  the  sample)  to  make  education  more  pertinent  to  students, 
to  remove  unnecessary  duplications,*  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy 
and  to  fill  existing  gaps. 


TABLE  154.  PERCENT  FAVORING  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  LAWS  OF 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY. 

STATE  EDU CAT ION A AGENCY  PERCENTAGE  FAVORING 


CHANGE  IN  LAW 


State  Board  of  Education 6 

State  Department  of  Education 5S 

State  Vocational  Agency....... 57 

Public  Secondary  Schools 45 

County  or  IED  District 15 

Area  Vocational  Schools 52 

Technical  Institutes. 36 

Community  Colleges... , 36 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 26 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 32 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit . 40 


Only  three  agencies  were  identified  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  respond- 
ents as  needing  some  change  in  their  present  legal  basis.  These  agencLes 
were:  (1)  State  Department  of  Education,  (2)  State  Vocational  Agency, 

(3)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 


State  Department  of  Education 

Concern  with  the  legal  statutes  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
State  16  was  expressed  by  fifty-five  percent  (55%)  of  the  sample.  Nar- 
rative concerts  furnished  by  participants  offered  some  specific  comments 
related  to  this.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  report  on  them  since  c«ny 
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did  not  seem  directed  to  common  concerns  or  a particular  topic.  One 
general  concern,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  entire  problem  of  support 
of  the  educational  program  and  overall  planning  for  education  in  State  16. 


State  Vocational  Agency 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  State  Vocational  Agency  was  a concern 
of  many  respondents,  fifty-seven  percent  (57 %)  of  the  sample  favored  a 
change  in  existing  laws  relating  to  this  agency.  Curriculum  problems 
related  to  vocational  education  were  mentioned  specifically  by  the  sample 
in  their  narrative  comments.  The  data  supplied  an  indication  that 
greater  flexibility  needs  to  be  built  into  curriculum  offerings  in  this 
area.  The  sample  also  appeared  to  feel  that  »"he  State  Vocational  Agency 
should  assume  more  of  a leadership  role  in  accomplishing  their  objectives 
through  increased  coordination  in  directed  planning  of  curriculum  revision. 


Area  Vocational  Schools 

The  laws  and  statutes  relating  to  the  area  vocational  schools  were  a con- 
cern  of  fifty-two  percent  (522)  of  the  sample.  Their  concern  as  expressed 
In  the  narrative  portion  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  more  long-range 
planning,  increased  State  support,  more  school  consolidation  so  that 
areas  district  problems  can  be  worked  on,  and  a method  to  remove  post-high 
school  vocational  education  from  fiscal  dependence  on  local  property  taxes. 


Apparent  PI illosophy  and  Objectives 

A majority  of  the  respondents  stated  they  were  aware  of  a need  for  change 
in  the  apparent  philosophy  and  objectives  of  various  education  agencies 
In  State.  16.  Seventy-four  percent  (74?)  of  the  sample  felt  that  one  or 
more  of  the  State  agencies  was  in  need  of  change.  This  ranged  from  only 
about  fifteen  percent  (15?)  of  the  sair.pl  e who  felt  that  a change  was 
needed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Intermediate  or  County  Kducation  District, 
to  a high  of  fifty-eight  percent  (5F1T,  who  expressed  eoncern  with  the 
area  vocational  schools.  The  area  vocational  school,  the  State  Vocational 
Agency,  and  the  technical  institutes  were  the  only  agencies  in  State  lf> 
identified  by  more  than  one-half  ot  the  sample  as  needing  change.  All 
remaining  State  agencies  were  not  perceived  to  be  in  need  of  changes  in 
their  basic  philosophy  or  objectives. 


Kolcs  and  Responsibilities 

A large  i, majority  of  the  sample  (S2^),  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is 
a need  for  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies 
and  institutions  in  State  16.  However,  no  single  State  agency  was  identi- 
fied by  one-half  cr  more  of  the  respondents  as  a specific  example  of  a 
need  for  cliange.  Close  inspection  of  the  narrative  comment?  referring  to 
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general  roles  and  responsibilities  indicates  a need  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  agencies  in  Statu  16  to  clarify  and  restate  their  existing 
roles  in  the  overall  educational  program  of  the  State.  Specific  comments 
were  directed  toward  the  overall  philosophy  guiding  existing  State 
agencies.  Comments  also  focused  on  the  removal  of  duplication  of  effort 
and  attention  to  the  resources  of  conflicting  agencies.  Directed  program 
planning  appears  to  he  necessary  to  eliminate  overlapping  areas.  This  is 
necessary  prior  to  the  development  and  assignment  of  specific  roles  and 
responsibilities  relating  to  occupational  education  in  State  16. 


The  coordination  of  various  agencies  charged  with  similar  responsibilities 
is  a perplexing  problem  in  any  organization  regardless  of  its. size.  In  a 
political  entity  as  complex  as  State  16,  the  problem  of  coordination 
assumes  vast  proportions.  Coordination  as  studied  in  this  research  refers 
to  relating,  allocating,  and  integrating  various  factors  and  functions 
among  the  respective  educational  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State. 

This  might  involve  finance,  budgets,  curriculum  and  many  other  related 
educational  matters. 

Many  agencies  in  State  16  art  currently  charged  with  the  coordination  of 
two  or  more  educational  agencies  and/or  institutions  according  to  responses 
recorded  on  the  questionnaire..  Ninety-one  percent  (912)  of  the  sample 
indicated  the  existence  of  such  agencies  with  coordinating  responsibilities. 
The  sample  appeared  slightly  displeased  with  the  effect  of  the  Statewide 
coordination  efforts.  This  is  supported  by  the  finding  that  a slim 
majority,  fifty-two  percent  (;2%),  responded  unfavorably  to  the  question- 
naire item  dealing  with  this  point.  This  snail  percentage  margin  on  the 
negative  side  is  not  surprising  when  one  recalls  narrative  comments  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  report  regarding  the  lack  of  coordination  that 
sometimes  occurs  between  agencies.  Overlapping  functions  and  the  need 
for  specific  program  planning  wisre  two  of  the  specific  items  mentioned. 

It  was  reported  that  a Coordinating  body  of  some  sort  presently  had  Juris* 
dication  and/or  coordinating  responsibilities  over  agencies  listed  in  the 
following  Table. 


COORDINATION 


v 


TABLE  155.  AGENCIES  CURRENTLY  BEING  COORDINATED  BY  A 

COORDINATING  BODY  AS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS. 

STATE  AGENCY  PERCENT  RESPONSE 


State  Board  of  Education * 10 

State  Department  of  Education 35 

State  Vocational  Agency.;.. ♦ 71 

Public  Secondary  Schools 16 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 8 

Area  Vocational  Schools, 57 

Technical  Institutes «. 63 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges. 43 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education.......... 37 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 72 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit........ ?/* 


The  coordination  of  agencies  by  a single  State-level  Education  Coordinating 
Council  or  Super  Board  was  an  organizational  concept  explored  in  this 
research.  Eighty-two  percent  (82%)  of  the  respondents  expressed  a favorable 
opinion  toward  this  concept  of  overall  coordination.  They  felt  that  the 
Coordinating  Body  should  have  jurisdiction  or  coordinating  authority  over 
the  bodies  listed  in  the  following  Table. 


TABLE  156.  AGENCIES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION 
OF  A STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
OR  SUPER  BOARD. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  FAVORING 

COORDINATION 


State  Vocational  Agency 76 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  or  Universities.......... 74 

Area  Vocational  Schools 72 

Technical  Institutes 70 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 61 

State  Department  of  Education 52 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education 50 

Public  Secondary  Schools 43 

Intermediate  Education  Districts 30 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 22 

State  Board  of  Education. 19 


The  following  Table  summarizes  the  number  of  respondents  vho  reported 
that  a Coordinating  Body  does  have  and  should  have  a particular  respon- 
sibility. This  Table  also  shows  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease 
In  that  particular  authority  or  responsibility  as  perceived  by  the  sample 
in  State  16. 


TABLE  157.  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  COORDINATING  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A COORDINATING  BODY. 

COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL  HAS  SHOULD  PERCENT  PERCENT 

RESPONSIBILITY  THIS  HAVE  INCREASE  DECRE/.SE 


o 

ERIC 


Policy-Making 30 

Finance  Determinat ion  of 
Coordination . 37 

Staffing 7 

Planning. 44 

Promoting 20 

Program  Allocation 36 

Enrollments 24 

Curriculum  Allocation. 27 

Communications 30 

Location  cf  Buildings.* 20 

Type  of  Buildings 15 

Supporting  Services.* 5 

Dissemination  of  Education 
Information 25 

Setting  Goals  in  Education 34 

Field  Testing  and  Evaluation 
in  Education 9 

Implementation  of  Methods, 
Curricula,  Proguis,  *tc 8 

Research  Activities. *«*..«**.» . 24 
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28 

27 

17 

26 

20 

24 

19 

22 

24 

21 

16 

16 


42 


2 

3 

52 


23 

25 


19  32 


8 

28 


4 

16 

26 

20 

12 

10 

11 


4 

15 


Research  Activities 


8 


COORDINATING  OR  JURSIDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HAS 

THIS 

SHOULD 

HAVE 

PERCENT' 

INCREASE 

PERCENT 

DECREASE 

Teacher  Education • • 

13 

14 

4 

Development  of  Specific  Programs.. 

15 

10 

16 

Determination  of  Educational 

Objectives 

29 

18 

23 

Identification  of  Problems  or 

Obstacles  to  Goal  Attainment 

11 

18 

20 

"lanning  and  Developing  New 

Educational  Programs 

Presenting  One  Budget  for  All 
Public  Education  with  Recom- 

21 

18 

•i.rv 

8 

mendations  to  the  Legislature  ...  • 

Suggesting  Legislative 
Improvement • • 

Conducting  Research 

19 

34 

30 

29 

21 

Determining  or  Coordinating  Expan- 

slon  Plans ♦ . 

Centralized  or  Coordinated  Data- 
Proceeslng  Services  and  Facil- 

31 

23 

15 

it  ies 

9 

21 

40 

Reviewing  Budget  Requests, 

36 

27 

10 

Common  School  (K-12)  Education,.,* 

5 

14 

58 

Public  Post-High  School  Education, 

30 

25 

9 

Coordinating  Public  Community 

College  Education 

20 

21 

2 

Four-Year  Colleges  and  Univer- 

sltles * 

Prescribing  or  Determining  Cour- 

38 

26 

19 

res  of  Study * 

Governing  Internal  Management  of 

e 

13 

26 

Other  Agenclea  through  Pollclea.. 

6 

10 

25 

o 


COORDINATING  OR  JURISDICTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HAS 

THIS 


SHOULD 

HAVE 


PERCENT 

INCREASE 


PERCENT 

DECREASE 


Directing,  Creating,  Merging, 
Consolidating,  and/or  Reorgan- 


izlng  School  Districts........ 

, . . . 10 

17 

27 

Allocating  Curriculum  Respon- 
sibilities  . 

12 

9 

Teacher  Certification... 

....  7 

11 

22 

Articulation  of  Curriculum 

...  6 

14 

40 

A cursory  examination  of  the  above  Table  shows  that  the  Coordinating  Body 
could  be  delegated  less  responsibilities  than  are  presently  being 
coordinated.  Some  responsibilities  were  Identified  that  should  be  increased 
from  their  present  status.  Some  of  the  potential  increases  in  coordinating 
or  jurisdictional  responsibilities  include  the  problems  of  staffing, 
Sipporting  services,  and  articulation  of  curricula.  Most  responsibilities 
vrere  decreased  from  their  present  status  of  coordination.  Items  receiving 
considerable  .support  for  less  jurisdiction  or  coordination  included 
planning  and  the  determination  of  educational  objectives.  Narrative 
comments  in  general  supported  increased  coordinating  activities.  However, 
the  caution  expressed  earlier  regarding  too  much  centralized  control  or 
administrative  authority  was  again  repeated  by  many  respondents.  Also 
Table  157  demonstrates  that  there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  what  type 
of  activities  the  Coordinating  Body  should  concern  themselves  with.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  narrative  comments  helps  to  clarify  this 
caution: 

. .Coordination  should  mean  just  that — it  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  dictating  to  cooperating  systems.  Each 
system  should  have  the  right  to  determine  its  educational 
goal  and  be  allowed  to  develop  programs  commensurate 
with  those  goals.  Teacher  certification  in  hiring 
should  and  must  be  the  prerogative  of  each  system. H 

State  lb's  experience  with  the  Coordinating  Council  for  HlgheT  Education 
night  provide  the  agencies  in  this  State  an  opportunity  to  determine  how 
an  overall  Coordinating  Board  should  function.  Insights  into  the  duties 
and  procedures  of  an  overall  Coordinating  Body  can  be  investigated  for 
higher  education  through  the  present  legalized  framework  for  coordination 
of  higher  education  now  existing.  Knowledge  gained  from  this  investigation 
can  then  be  utilized  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  an  overall 
Coordinating  Body  for  the  entire  educational  program. 


POLICY 


Policy  in  this  research  was  defined  as  the  principles  and  guidelines 
which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has  agreed  to  and  is 
expected  to  observe.  A basic  assumption  of  administrative  practice  is 
that  written  policy  furnishes  an  effective  guideline  for  the  direction 
and  governing  of  any  organization.  Written  policies  of  State  education 
agencies  in  State  16  in  general  are  not  readily  available.  Only  four 
agencies  (State  Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Agency, 
area  vocational  schools,  and  technical  institutes)  were  judged  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sample  as  having  readily-available  written  policies. 
All  o.ther  agencies  in  the  State  were  reported  by  less  than  one-half  of 
the  sample  as  having  readily-available  and  accessible  policies. 

The  perceived  status  of  the  educational  policies  and  the  policy-formulation 
process  among  educational  agencies  and  institutions  appears  to  be  adequate. 
Fifty-four  percent  (54%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  policies 
and  the  policy-formulation  process  among  agencies  and  institutions  appears 
to  be  satisfactory  or  excellent.  However,  thirty-six  percent  (36%)  of 
the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  inadequate.  Examination  of 
the  narrative  comments  related  to  this  question  did  not  afford  any  usable 
insight  as  to  why  such  a large  percentage  of  the  sample  classified  the 
status  of  educational  policies  as  being  Inadequate. 


TABLE  158.  OPINION  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  AGENCY  POLICY  AND 
POLICY  FORMULATION. 


CATEGORY 


PERCENT 


* Excellent. . . 
Satisfactory 
Inadequate. . 
Don’t  Know.. 


9 

46 

36 

9 


Decision-Making 

Decision-making  in  education  is  a complex  process.  A myriad  of  situational 
and  social  variables  must  be  considered  when  a decision  is  in  the  process 
of  being  made.  According  to  the  data,  State  agencies  as  a group  usually 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  other 
education  agencies  in  State  16.  Seventy-four  percent  (74%)  of  the  sample 
responded  favorable  to  this. 
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TABLE  159.  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  AWARENESS  OF  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WHEN 
MAKING  DECISIONS. 


CATEGORY 


Usually  or  Most  of  the  Time 43 

Sometimes.  31 

Usually  Does  Not 15 

Don1 1 Know.  . • 11 


Narrative  comments  supported  the  need  for  Increased  communication  and 
more  coordination  between  agencies. 

It  appears  however,  that  the  current  coordination  of  policy  making  among 
the  agencies  in  State  16  is  perceived  as  being  fairly  satisfactory.  Ap- 
proximately forty-three  percent  (43%)  of  the  sample  expressed  a favorable 
opinion  towards  this  aspect  of  coordination  between  agencies.  However, 
nearly  a third  (33%)  of  the  sample  classified  the  coordination  of  policy 
making  among  agencies  as  being  inadequate.  This  is  a very  slim  percentage 
in  favor.  It  is  not  too  surprising,  however,  when  one  recalls  the 
narrative  comments  in  an  earlier  discussion  in  this  report  pointing  out 
the  problems  of  coordination  and  articulation  among  agencies. 

No  single  State  education  agency  in  State  16  appears  to  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  agencies  in 
education.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  Table  which 
presents  data  tabulated  from  the  questionnaire. 


TABLE  160.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGENCY  AND/OR  INSTITUTION 
POLICY. 

AGENCY  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTING 


State  Board  of  Education 6 

State  Department  of  Education 35 

State  Vocational  Agency 41 

Public  Secondary  Schools.... 13 

Intermediate  Education  Districts ...  6 

Area  Vocational  Schools 23 

Technical  Institutes 22 

Community  Colleges 11 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education.... 15 

Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities 19 

State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 28 


Narrative  comments  furnished  by  the  sample  also  demonstrated  the  lack 
of  a systematic  and  orderly  exchange  of  State  education  agency  policy. 
Several  narrative  comments  that  illustrate  this  point  include. 

"...  Should  probably  be  a more  specific  policy  In  distribution  of 
policies  by  various  agencies  and  Institutions.'1 

M .. .Policies  are  available  but  not  widely  distributed. " 

*\..I  know  of  io  case  In  which  policy  dissemination  Is 
regular  and  systematic. M 

**... There  isn't  an  organized  method  of  distributing  policies. " 

M . . . rhis  is  done  only  on  request  of  other  agencies.1' 

Administration 

The  programs  of  administration  of  a single  State  agency  did  not  seem  to 
have  aT.  undesirable  effect  upon  other  State  agencies.  Participants  were 
asked  to  Identify  by  agency  If  a program  interfered  with  other  programs. 

No  more  than  thirty-five  percent  (35%)  of  the  responses  were  identified 
with  a single  State  16  agency.  This  aguncy  was  the  public  4-year  colleges 
and  univerlstles.  Narrative  comments  related  to  this  discussed  a few 
minor  Interferences,  but  it  was  Impossible  to  discern  any  definite  trends 
in  the  data. 

A definition  of  administration  must  concern  itself  with  many  distinct 
components.  In  this  research,  administration  was  operationally  defined 
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as  the  conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing,  policy  applica- 
tion and  so  on.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify  general  areas  of 
administration  that  reeded  improvement. 


TABLE  161.  PERCEPTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  IN 
STATE  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AREA  PERCENT  RESPONDING 


Policy-making. 

Policies 

Finance 

Staffing 

Planning 

Directing 

Coordinating 

Promoting 

Communicating 

Research  Activities.... 
Supporting  Services.... 
Buildings  and  Equipment 


46 

37 

56 

31 

54 

20 

67 

33 

72 

37 

30 

22 


Inspection  of  the  above  Table  indicates  that  improvement  is  desired  in 
the  areas  of  finance,  planning,  coordinating,  and  consnuni eating.  No  other 
area  received  mention  by  more  than  one  half  of  the  sample.  The  problems 
related  to  communication  and  coordinating  have  previously  been  discussed. 
The  importance  of  these  two  elements  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  a dis- 
cussion of  administrative  practices.  Finance,  of  course,  is  always  a 
prime  concern  when  suggestions  for  improvement  are  solicited.  Financial 
support  of  the  educational  programs  must  be  at  a level  that  will  enable 
those  programs  to  provide  a full  range  of  administrative  services  in  order 
that  agencies  will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  State  and 
its  citizens.  Planning  is  an  administrative  area  that  is  essential  if 
progress  is  to  result.  Narrative  comments  in  many  sections  of  this 
research  were  directed  toward  some  of  the  problems  of  planning.  Many 
of  the  concernsare  related,  of  course,  to  financial  matters  and  the 
availability  of  budgeted  funds.  However,  planning  in  this  research  is 
related  to  the  overall  planning  of  programs  and  program  implementation 
that  will  provide  a more  meaningful  and  relevant  occupational  education 
program  to  the  students  of  State  16. 


Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Changes  were  identified  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  educational 
agencies  that  might  improve  vocational  education  programs.  Seventy-two 


percent  (72%)  of  the  sample  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  voca- 
tional , technics!,  or  occupational  education  programs  which  are  needed 
and  not  currently  available*  Respondents  indicated  that  there  is  some 
overlapping  between  technical  schools  and  high  schools.  An  additional 
concern  appesred  to  be  with  other  duplications  of  effort  and  a frequent 
waste  of  finances  when  several  agencies  (private  and  public)  do  not  coor- 
dinate their  activities.  Concern  was  also  expressed  with  the  vocational 
schools  not  having  equipment  comparable  or  compatible  to  the  type  now 
in  use.  Certain  skills  were  mentioned  as  being  taught  as  they  were 
years  ago  while  actual  prsctices  in  industry  have  changed. 

Sixty-seven  percent  (67%)  of  the  respondents  stated  they  could  identify 
programs  that  were  currently  inadequate.  Problems  of  overall  coordina- 
tion, Inadequate  assessment  of  local  needs,  the  absence  of  a Stste  master 
plan  and  a shortage  of  vocational-technical  subjects  in  some  high  schools 
were  representative  concerns  expressed  by  the  sample.  The  data  also 
provides  some  evidence  that  duplication  of  programs  (courses  being 
offered  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  State)  exists.  Fifty-nine  percent 
(59%)  of  the  sample  supported  this  statement. 


This  section  of  the  research  was  corcerned  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
sample  in  regard  to  seven  kinds  of  activities  that  sre  characteristic 
of  the  change  process  in  education.  Participants  were  asked  to  identify 
those  areas  of  the  process  of  change  that  were  significantly  strong, 
weak,  missing,  unnecessarily  duplicated  or  where  some  change  was 
merited.  An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  one  of  these  descriptions 
associated  with  the  change  process.  The  sample  was  then  asked  to  iden- 
tify activities  in  the  change  process  where  change  might  be  needed.  The 
following  Table  represents  the  activities  and  percent  of  respondents 
identifying  the  activity  as  in  need  of  change. 


TABLE  162.  PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SUCOESTING  CHANGE 


THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANCE  IN  EDUCATION 


IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CHANGE  PROCESS. 


CHANGE  PROCESS  ACTIVITIES 


CHANGE  NEEDED 


Setting  Goals  in  Education 

Identifying  Problems,  Esatbllshlng  priorities 

Conducting  Research. 1« 

Designing  New  Programs 

Field-Testing  end  Evaluating  Programs 

Disseminating  Information 

Implement a tion  of  Ptograas 


59 

80 

48 

52 

59 

57 

57 
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The  activity  receiving  the  greatest  percentage  response  was  the  identi-* 
fication  of  problems  and  the  establishment  of  priorities*  These  points 
have  previously  been  discussed  and  they  are  mentioned  again  here  to  show 
their  importance  and  the  concern  they  seem  to  have  in  the  minds  of 
the  State  lb  sample.  These  two  activities  are  especially  crucial  to  a 
discussion  of  change  since  they  arc  so  basic  to  changing  existing 
patterns  of  behavior  and  improving  existing  educational  programs. 

The  process  of  change  as  carried  out  by  the  various  State  education 
agencies  was  also  investigated.  Agencies  involved  in  the  change,  process 
activities  where  change  is  needed  according  to  fifty  percent  (50Z)  or 
more  of  the  sample  were: 

(1)  State  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency. 

(3)  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

(4)  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

(5)  Technical  Institutes. 

(6)  Public  4-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  data  presented  above  In  this  portion  of  the  research  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  narrative  comments  presented  by  participants  demonstrates 
the  need  for  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  entire  process  of  change.  It 
appears  that  almost  all  activities  In  the  process  of  change  are  In  need 
of  attention  by  many  of  the  State  agencies.  Narrative  comments  pointed 
out  specific  items  and  stressed  the  importance  of  the  concerted  effort 
by  State  agtncies  to  change  some  existing  programs.  It  is  essential, 
for  progress  to  result,  that  a coordinated  set  of  goals  and  agreed-upon 
philosophy  for  vocational  education  be  established  4n  State  16.  These 
goals  should  be  based  upon  a thorough  and  ongoing  assessment.  Priorities 
must  be  established  and  thoughtful  planning  initiated  to  meet  these 
established  priorities.  As  new  programs  are  developed  other  related 
State  agencies  should  be  made  aware  of  their  possibilities  and 
ramifications  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  resources  an! 
programs . 
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Personal  Data  Tabulation 


* 


(1)  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc., 
do  not  include  employment  in  education). 

(2)  Agriculture  Production 

(3)  Manager  or  Proprietor.  * » 


(4)  Sales 


13 


6.0 


(5) 

<6> 

(7) 

(B) 

(9) 


Office  Occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 
clerical,  etc.) 

Craftsman 

Service  Occupations.. 

Unskilled  Laborer. •• 

Military. 

Housewife 
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1.9 

5.9 
3.8 
1.4 
3.3 
1.0 
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Personal  Pat a Tabulation  (cont.) : 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education.. _ 

(b)  Vocational  Education 15 


(c)  Both  Areas 11 


Mean  No. 
Years 

12.0 

11.4 

16.5 


Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  educational 
administration  in; 


Frequency 


(a)  General  Education 15. 

(b)  Vocational  Education. 21 

*c)  Both  Areas 3 


Mean  No. 
Years 

9.0 


8.9 


0.0 


Urban  Rural 

Area*  Area** 

Where  have  you  lived  most  of ‘your  life?  28  26 

Where  has  most  of  your  work  experience  been?  25  29 


* Population  over  50,000 

**  Population  under  50,000 
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Field-Testing  and  Refinement  of  the  Format  and 
Criteria  In  Five  Selected  States 


This  section  of  the  report  presents  two  classifications  of 
findings  about  the  field-testing  of  the  Format  and  Criteria  for 
analysis  of  state  agencies  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

The  first  classification  is  an  overall  summary  of  the  use  of 
the  Format  and  Criteria  for  analysis  purposes.  The  second 
classification  concerns  the  actual  findings  in  the  five  selected 
States  wherein  the  Format  and  Criteria  was  field-tested* 

1*  Overall  Summary  of  Field-Testing  of  the  Format  and  Criteria 

Five  states  participated  In  an  ln-depth  study  of  their 
administrative  provisions  for  vocational-technical  education. 
The  study  focused  on  field-testing  and  refinement  of  a format 
and  criteria  for  analysis  of  State  education  cjppartment-lcvel 
provisions  for  administration  of  vocational-technical  education. 
Not  all  of  the  five  state  agencies  involved  could  be  identified 
by  the  same  titles,  however,  each  had  somewhat  comparable 
responsibilities  relative  to  vocational-technical  education. 

The  analysis  was  directed  and  coordinated  by  the  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  State  Education  Leadership,  which 
is  a part  of  the  Teaching  Research  Division  of  the  Oregon 
State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

The  states  participating  In  the  field-testing  and  refining  of 
the  Format  and  Criteria  for  analysis  of  state  agencies  for 
vocat lonal-technical  education  were:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa, 

Minnesota  and  South  Carolina. 

The  plan  for  the  analysis  which  was  conducted  in  each  of  the 
five  cooperating  states  was  formulated  by  the  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  In  State  Education  Leadership. 

The  plan  was  formulated  with  assumptions  such  as  the  following 
in  mind: 

(1)  Strengthening  and  improving  the  organization  and 
admlnlstrat Ion  of  divisions  of  vocat lcnal-teohnlcal 
education  will  lead  to  improving  the  programs  In 
these  fields  In  the  schools  of  a state. 

(2)  Staff  In  a division  of  vocational-technical  education 
are  In  optimum  position  to  identify  their  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  hence  there  is  need  for  systematic 
self-analysis. 
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(3)  There  is  need  to  nsee  ourselves  as  others  see  usM; 
therefore  competent  persons  from  outside  th\  Division 
should  be  brought  in  as  a Visiting  Team  to  react  to 
the  staff's  Self-Analysis  and  make  independent 
observations. 

(4)  An  evaluation  should  be  realistic*  not  defensive. 

It  should  be  geared  to  state  needs*  not  the  desire 
of  individual  staff  members. 

(5)  An  informed  and  public-spirited  staff  is  potentially 
the  most  capable  and  the  most  trusted  group  in  a 
state  in  the  development  of  policy  and  programs.  To 
achieve  this  potential  there  must  be  a broad  vision, 
many  contacts  and  time  for  discussion  and  reflection, 
and  willingness  to  boldly  assume  initiative. 

The  plan  had  three  major  parts,  each  of  which  is  uniquely 
distinctive  and  essential.  These  were: 

(1)  The  Self-Analysis  (by  the  staff  of  the  Division). 

(2)  The  Visiting  Team  Reactions  (to  the  staff  Self-Analysis) . 

(3)  The  Final  Report  Recommendations  made  by  the  Center  with 
excerpts  from  1 and  2 above. 

a.  The  Self-Analysis  Phase  of  the  Plan  Included: 

(1)  Designation  of  Co-Chairmen  for  the  Self-Analysis, 
one  designated  from  the  Center  and  one  from  the 
Division. 

(2)  Designation  of  a Steering  Committee  from  the  staff 
of  the  Division  to  coordinate  the  work  of  staff 
committees  in  the  Self-Analysis. 

(3)  The  Steering  Committee  designated  staff  committees 
of  which  the  following  are  representative: 

(1)  Legal  Basis. 

(2)  Philosophy  and  Objectives* 

(3)  Organizational  Structure. 

(4)  Policy-Formulating  Functions, 

(5)  Staffing. 


(6)  Financing. 

(7)  Planning, 

(8)  Coordinating  functions. 

(9)  Directing  Functions. 

(10)  Communicating  Functions. 

(11)  Promoting  Functions. 

(12)  Researching  Functions. 

(13)  Supporting  Services  and  Facilities. 

(14)  Agriculture  Education  Program, 

(15)  Business  Education  Program. 

(16)  Cooperative  Education  Program, 

(17)  Disadvantaged  Education  Program, 

(18)  Distributive  Education  Program. 

(19)  Health  Occupations  Education  Program  » 

(20)  Home  Economics  Education  Program. 

(21)  Junior  High  School  Work  Experience  Program. 

(22)  Technical  Education  Programs. 

(23)  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program. 

(24)  Adult  and  Veteran  Education  Program, 

(25)  Program  Services  Program. 

(26)  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program.' 

Each  of  these  committees: 

(a)  Organized  to  perform  assignments  and  meet 
the  time  schedule. 

(b)  Reviewed  and  carefully  studied  the  criteria 
suggested  for  its  assigned  area  of 
responsibility  (note  Part  II  of  this  report). 
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(c)  Revised , added  to,  or  deleted  each 
criterion  until  it  was  deemed 
appropriate  and  complete  for  the 
task  at  hand. 

(d)  Discussed  their  appraisals  for  each 
criterion  among  themselves. 

(e)  Interacted  as  individual  committees 
to  achieve  committee  consensus. 

(f)  Combined  all  committee  reports  into  an 
overall  Department  report. 

(g)  Anonymity  of  responses  (to  all  aspects  of 
the  Self-Analysis)  was  maintained. 

Appraisals  were  identified  only  as 
staff  appraisals,  and  not  as  appraisals 
of  the  Steering  Committee,  or  of  a 
particular  staff  member. 

b.  The  Steering  Committee  worked  closely  with  the  Co-Chairmen 
in  discharging  mutual  and  respective  responsibilities.  The 
Steering  Committee  had,  as  Its  area  of  major  concern,  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  Self-Analysis  phase  of  the 
Analysis.  It: 

(1)  Advised  the  Co-Chairmen  in  discharging  their 
responsibilities. 

(2)  Served  as  eyes,  ears,  and  spokesmen  to  expedite  < 

the  Self-Analysis  In  general, 

(3)  Designated  Division  staff  to  serve  on  the  analyzing  ' 

committees  listed  above. 

(4)  Kept  the  Division  staff  advised  of  the  direction  and 
progress  of  the  Analysis, 

(5)  Conducted  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
staff  consensus,  so  the  Self-Analysis  Report  would 
represent  staff  rather  than  merely  individual 
committee  consensus. 

(6)  Assisted  the  Co-Chairmen  as  needed. 
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c.  The  Visiting  Team  included  persons  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Dr.  Robert  M.  Morgan 
Professor  and  Head 

Department  of  Educational  Research  and  Testing 
College  of  Education 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

(2)  Dr.  Boyd  Applegarth 
Assistant  Superintendent 

Personnel,  Research,  and  Public  Information 
Beaverton  Schools,  District  No.  48 
Beaverton,  Oregon 

(3)  Dr.  B.  E.  Childers 

Director  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Library  Programs 
Regional  Office,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

* (40  Dr.  Glen  A.  Georke 

Director  of  Academic  Program  Coordination 
Board  of  Regents  of  Florida 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

(5)  The  Honorable  Jack  P.  Nix 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
State  Department  of  Education 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

(6)  Dr.  John  W.  Struck 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

(7)  Dr.  E.  E.  Holt,  Research  Professor 
Teaching  Research  Division 

Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education 

(a)  Served  as  chairman  of  the  Visiting  Team  and 
directed  Its  activities. 

(b)  Conducted  many  face-to-face  discussions  with 
Division  staff. 

(c)  Formulated  Individual  reports. 

((d)  Formalized  reactions. 
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d.  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  State 

Education  Leadership  had  responsibility  for  designing 
The  Plan  for  Analysis  of  the  Five  Divisions  for 
Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education,  for  orienting 
persons  with  responsibility  for  executing  th?  plan, 
and  for  developing  and  submitting  a report  to  each 
state  participating  in  the  study.  In  more  detail,  the 
Center: 

(1)  Conferred  as  necessary  with  the  Associate  Commissioner 
and  other  staff  of  the  Division. 

(2)  Oriented  Division  staff  in  general  with  the  various 
intricacies  of  the  Plan  for  Analysis  of  the  Division. 

(3)  Designated  one  of  the  two  Co-Chairmen  (Dr.  E.  F, 

Holt)  for  the  Self-Analysis  phase  of  the  Analysis. 

(4)  Received  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self-Analysis 
and  studied  it  in  detail. 

(5)  Recruited  and  oriented  the  Visiting  Team. 

(6)  Transmitted  the  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Visiting 
Team,  made  certain  it  was  studied  by  and  discussed 
with  the  visiting  Team. 

(7)  Directed  and  coordinated  the  work  of  the  Visiting 
Team. 

(8)  Coordinated  the  preparation  of  the  Visiting  Team's 
Report. 

(9)  Received  the  Visiting  Team  Report  and  studied  it. 

. (10)  Communicated  significant  reactions  of  the  Visiting 
Team. 

(11)  Formulated  and  assumed  responsibility  for  specific 
recommendations  made  to  each  state. 

(12)  Prepared  this  Final  Report  of  the  Analysis. 

The  Report  of  the  Analysis  of  each  of  the  Five  State 
Agencies*  for  Vocational,  Technical  and/or  Adult  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  were  divided  into  two  parts. 


*Note  1,  Individual  state  finding  In  the  Findings  and 
Analysis  Section  of  this  Report. 
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Part  I consists  of  specific  recommendations  formulated 
and  presented  by  the  staff  of  the  Oregon  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  State  Education  Leadership.1 
Part  II  of  the  Report  consists  of  significant  excerpts 
and  summaries  of  the  analysis  made  by  committees 
{composed  of  the  Pivision  staff),  and  the  reactions  of 
the  Visiting  Team,  Perceptions  of  strengths  ai:d  weaknesses 
of  the  state  agencies  are  reported  in  the  following  pages 
of  this  report.  Supporting  data  for  these  perceptions  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  is  reported  in  the  Appendix 
Section  of  this  report. 


2,  Individual  State  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  State  agency  for  vocational- 
technical  education  in  each  ot  the  five  cooperating  states  is 
reported  in  this  section.  Statements  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  State  agency  constitute  the  r£ indings . These 
findings  are  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the  personnel  of  each 
of  the  State  agencies  and  the  memhc.rs  of  the  Visiting  Teams 
whicli  reacted  to  the  analysis  of  the  agencies,  The  statements 
are  organized  and  presented  to  summarize  the  areas  of  the 
State  agencies  which  were  analyzed.  In  some  states,  twenty- 
five  or  more  areas  were  analyzed.  Supporting  data  for  the 
findings  reported  here  are  included  ii.  Appendix  C of  this 
report. 

a.  State  A 

The  following  statements  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  State  Division  for  Vocat tonal-Technica J Education 
summarizes  the  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  Division. 
These  findings  are  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Slate  agency  and  the  members  of  the 
Visiting  Team  which  reacted  to  the  analysis  of  the  Division. 
The  statements  are  organized  and  presented  to  summarize 
the  twenty-five  areas  of  the  State  agency  which  were 
analyzed.  Supporting  data  for  the  findings  reported 
here  are  included  in  the  Appendix  Section  of  this  Report. 


*These  recommendations  are  reported  in  the  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  section  of  this  Report. 
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A.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Our  perception  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  principal  strengths 
of  the  State  A legal  basis  for  the  program  of  vocational- 
technical  education  is  that  flexibility  exists  which  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make.it  possible  for  the  State  Board  to 
administer  a program  under  changing  conditions, 

b.  There  are  three  significant  provisions  of  State  A statutes 
dealing  with  the  primary  base  for  the  vocational-technical 
program: 

(1)  Designation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  board 
responsible  for  administering  the  State  A program  of 
vocational  education. 

(2)  Provision  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  serve  at, 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  in  administration 
of  federal  vocational  education  acts. 

(3)  Authorization  for  the  State  Board  to  "Organize  and  from 
time  to  time  change  and  alter  the  State  Department  of 
Education  into  such  divisions,  branches,  or  sections  as 
may  be  found  necessary  and  desirable..." 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  School  laws  for  State  A have  not  been  re-codified  since  1931. 
This  means  that  statutes  in  published  form  are  out  of  date 
and  difficult  to  use  with  complete  clarity. 

B.  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Division 

1«  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 
a.  Leadership  and  coordination. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  philosophy  and  objectives. 
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C.  The  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Division 


1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  Agency  is  simple,  flexible 
and  adaptable  to  existing  and  developing  needs. 

b.  The  Agency  staff  and  its  competencies  are  used  to  best  advantage 
in  rendering  professional  services. 

c.  The  administrative  officers  of  the  Agency  are  adequately 
involved  in  policy  decision. 

d.  The  potential  effect  upon  various  facets  of  education  is 
considered  before  policy  recommendations  are  made. 

e.  The  Administration  has  sufficient  autonomy  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  Agency  within  the  framework  of  established 
pol teles. 

Mt  ft 

f.  The  number  of  persons  reporting  to  each  supervisor  is  small 
enough  to  permit  the  development  of  satisfying  working 
relationships  within  the  Agency. 

g.  There  is  readily  available  a formal  organisational  chart  which 
clearly  defines  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  working 
relationships  within  the  Agency. 

h.  In  exercising  the  responsibilities  assigned  hi*o,  each  Individual 
regularly  reports  to  and  receives  direction  from  a single, 
clearly-identified  colleague. 

1.  Sufficient  authority  is  delegated  to  staff  members  to  permit 
them  to  carry  out  their  assigned  responsibilities. 

j.  Effort  Is  made  to  keep  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  any  one 
Individual  as  homogeneous  as  possible. 

k.  Major  responsibilities  of  the  Agency  are  identified  and  accounted 
for  In  the  organizational  cnart. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  number  of  professional  staff  (actually  employed)  is  not 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Ag p;xy. 

b.  The  Agency  is  weak  ici  coordinating  its  activities  with  other 
State  agencies  and  with  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
education  because  of  limited  staffing. 
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c.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  Agency  ia  not  conducive  to 
effective  coordination  among  staff  members  in  program  development 
and  operation  in  areas  of  joint  responsibility. 

d.  The  Agency  has  no  person  whose  chief  responsibility  is  program 
development  and  curriculum  development. 


D . The  Pol lcy~ Formulating  Function  of  the  Division 

1.  $t<iff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  A statement  in  the  Policies  Booklet  states  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  understands  that  its  function  is  policy-making 
rather  than  administrative* 

b.  Working  relationships  between  State  Board  and  Agency  administration 
and  staff  are  excellent. 

c.  Policies  allow  a flexibility  for  variating  circumstances  in 
implementing  programs. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  Committee  seemed  to  think  the  staff  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  parti. ipate  in  initiating,  developing,  and 
reviewing  policy  to  a very  great  extent. 

b.  Staff  is  not  3v?are  of  policy  until  printed  and  passed  out  in 
booklet  form. 


E . Staffing  of  the  Division 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Si  engths 

a.  Competent  staff  members  who  demonstrate  ability,  flexibility, 
and  progressive  thinking. 

b.  Low  turnover  of  agency  personnel  and  staff  provides  continuity 
of  leadership  for  vocational-technical  programs. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Insufficient  number  of  staff  members  to  adequately  initiate, 
develop,  and  supervise  new  programs  and  provide  better 
supervision  for  those  already  established. 

b.  Insufficient  number  of  cJuiical  services  personnel  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  needed  Information  to 
improve  educational  programs. 
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c.  Insufficient  funding  available  to  provide  higher  salary 
schedules  which  would  attract  qualified  personnel  and 
compensate  the  present  staff  with  salary  Increments. 


F.  Financing  of  the  Division 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Flexibility  within  the  services. 

b.  Experienced  personnel  in  the  department. 

c.  State  fiscal  policies  do  not  permit  committing  beyond  your  means. 

d ♦ Adequate  and  correct  audits. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  lag  in  receipt  of  final  approval  and  funding  cf  federal 
grants. 

G . Planning  Functions  of  the  Division 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Organizational  chart  showing  the  staffing  pattern. 

b.  The  weekly  review  of  agency  operating  policies  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions. 

c.  The  development  of  State  guides  for  instructional  areas. 

d.  The  availability  of  State-level  personnel  to  suggest*  implement, 
promote,  and  assist  local  schools  and  communities  in  evaluation, 
etc. 

e.  Agencies  are  using  consultants  in  developing  the  program  and 
currlciilums . 

f.  Agency  is  in  the  process  of  developing  the  program  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  drop-outs. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  written  plans  for  meeting  the  vocational-technical  needs 
of  the  State. 

b.  Lack  of  research  work  to  point  out  some  or  the  changes  and  needs 
of  the  State. 
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c.  Not  enough  emphasis  placed  on  long-range  plans  on  the  local  level. 

d.  Lack  of  a long-range  program  for  professional  instructional 
development  and  fiscal  support. 


H . Coordinating  Functions  of  the  Division 


1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Mutual  respect,  understanding  and  working  relationship  between 
agency  and  other  educational  programs  and  other  agencies. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  cooperative  efforts  by  staff,  in  developing,  promoting, 
and  Implementing  an  expanded  and  improved  program  of  occupational 
Information  and  guidance  services, 

b.  Joint  program  efforts  are  limited  because  of  lack  of  personnel. 


I . Direct lng  Functions  of  the  Division 

1,  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Harmonious  relationship  of  members  of  agency  In  carrying  out 
the  total  program  of  vocational-technical  education. 

b.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  agency  is  conducive  to 
carrying  out  tn  effective  program  of  vocational-technical 
education. 

c.  Even  though  United  in  size,  the  staff  of  the  agency  provides 
excellent  leadership  in  administering  the  vocational-technical 
education  prograrr. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Limited  size  of  staff  intakes  it  impossible  to  work  as  effectively 
os  desired  In  promoting,  conducting,  and  evaluating  pilot 
programs  and  In  giving  assistance  at  the  local  level. 

I*.  Limited  housing  hampers  work  of  staff. 


J * Comnunlcat lng  _Func t Ions  ofm  the  Division 
1.  Staff  Pcrcentlons  of  Strengths 

a.  Procedure  for  keeping  local  school  districts  informed  of  new 
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policies  and/or  changes  In  the  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Program* 

b.  Plans  for  keeping  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 

the  State  government  informed  as  to  objectives*  accomplishments, 
and  needs  of  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

c.  Composition,  use,  and  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Keeping  abreast  of  education  news  throughout  the  State. 

b.  Keeping  special  groups,  including  professional  education 
organizations,  informed  through  the  public  relations  program. 

c.  Preparation  of  reports  of  the  program  and  activities,  and  news 
releases  for  the  general  public. 

d.  Lack  of  coranuni cat  ions  between  services  within  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Division. 


K . Promoti ; functions  of  the  Division 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  use  of  lay  citizens  in  advisory  capacities  In  development 
of  vocational  programs. 

b.  The  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  area  programs  since 
training  and  employment  needs  have  been  brought  closer 
together  through  area  schools. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  A vacancy  for  a Public  Information  Officer  has  not  been  filled. 

b.  Lack  of  current  library  of  educatiora!  materials,  research 
reports,  etc. 

L.  Researching  Functions  of  the  Division 

1,  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

The  Agency  has  effectively  utilized  the  R.  C.  U.  as  a consultant 
on  research  and  related  natters. 

The*  Agency  has  contracted  and  coopetated  wlrh  others  In  efforts 
to  obtain  needed  program  planniuc  information. 
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The  Agency  has  made  use  of  data  from  other  agencies  and 
organizations  when  available. 

d,  The  Agency  is  cognizant  of  its  weaknesses  with  regard  to 
research. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  There  is  a climate  of  minimum  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
research  procedures  except  for  a very* few  individuals.  Due 
to  limited  funds  and  priority  being  given  to  supervisory 
staffing  and  needs,  research  has  been  largely  excluded. 

b.  Lack  of  research  personnel  has  resulted  in  the  following: 

(1)  No  planned  and  systematic  research  program. 

(2)  Data  collected  is  not  being  analyzed. 

(3)  No  single  depository  for  research  materials. 

(4)  No  coordination  or  dissemination  of  research  information 
exists  within  the  Agency. 

(5)  No  research  advisory  committee. 


M . Supporting  Services  and  Faciliv.ie.s 
of  the  D1 vis  ion 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  A sufficient  amount  of  supplies  and  resource  materials. 

b.  An  effective  communications  system. 

c.  Quality  and  adeouate  amount  of  production  equipment. 

d.  A prompt  mailing  service. 

e.  Effective  uses  are  made  of  outside  sources  for  supporting 
services  such  ;tr,  printing. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

Inadequate  housing  facilities  to  provide  for  large  and  small 
gruun  conferences  and  to  locate  time-saving  equipment. 

Inadequate  office  space  to  provide  for  a desirable  working 
climate,  effective  staff  grouping*  and  arrangement  of  resource 
materials  conducive  to  ruixiftini  use. 

A lack  of  professional  anJ  supporting  staff  In  the  graphic  arts 
and  in  the  statistical  field. 


a. 


b. 


c. 
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N.  The  Agriculture  Program 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  tenure  is  sufficient  to  maintain  staff  efficiency. 

b.  Good  working  relationships  and  communication  among  the  staff 
members . 

c.  The  inservice  training  program  for  teachers. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Inservice  training  for  administration. 

b.  Research  program. 

c.  Better  housing  is  needed  for  the  staff. 


0.  The  Distributive  Education  Program 

1,  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Enthusiasm  of  staff. 

b.  Dedication  of  staff, 

c.  Open-mindedness  of  staff. 

d.  Democratic  procedures  of  Agency  with  all  programs. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  definite  specific  language  goals  with  definite  plans 
to  meet  them. 

b.  Inadequate  (numbers)  staffing  to  do  an  effective  job  of 
promoting,  improving  existing  programs,  and  developing  new 
programs  in  this  field  for  all  levels  of  abilities,  and  all 
levels  of  training. 


O 


P.  Business  and  Office  Education  Program 
1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  staff  is  given  freedom  In  formulation  of  programs. 

b.  Staff  responsibilities  are  clearly  outlined. 
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The  staff  has  no  fear  of  tenure  to  maintain  efficiency. 


d.  With  the  help  of  committees,  the  staff  has  been  able  tc  promote, 
conduct,  and  evaluate  local  programs;  but  there  is  no  specific 
and  adequate  provision  for  periodic  evaluation  of  Agency  program. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  There  is  specific  and  adequate  provision  for  periodic  evaluation 
of  the  program,  but  cannot  be  made  because  of  lack  of  staff. 

b.  Present  staff  is  adequate  to  properly  supervise  and  help 
program. 

c.  Staff  offices  are  too  crowded  for  effective  functioning. 

d.  Staff  is  not  familiar  with  a statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  the  program. 


Q.  Health  Occupations  Education  Program 

1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  ability  of  the  staff  members  to  communicate  within  the 
organizational  structure. 

b.  The  flexibility  of  the  organizational  pattern  to  permit 
development  of  educational  programs  to  help  meet  existing 
needs. 

c.  The  mutual  respect  and  good  working  relationships  among  personnel 
of  the  different  programs  offered  in  Health  Occupations  Education. 

2.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  funds  to  provide  for  establishment  of  new  programs  to 
meet  existing  needs  and  employment  of  additional  supervisory 
staff  to  meet  objectives. 

b.  Due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  clerical  staff  members, 
planned  schedules  for  communicating  with  Instructional  personnel 
is  limited. 


■ 1 § 

It.  Home  Economics  Program 
1.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths  ^ 

a.  Staff  perceives  its  major  role  to  be  one  of  providing  leadership. 

b.  Organizational  pattern  of  the  program  is  flexible  and  adaptable 
to  n 
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C.  Carefully-planned  inservice  programs  for  teachers. 

d.  Program  is  evaluated  continuously  and  changes  made  in  light  of 
findings . 

e.  Good  staff  relationships  in  planning  and  implementing  program. 

f.  Staff  is  impartial  and  consistent  in  the  application  of  policies 
and  regulations. 

♦ 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a. -  Both  professional  and  clerical  staff  are  inadequate  for 

achieving  goals  of  the  program  effectively.  ! 

b.  Inadequate  housing  for  effective  functioning. 

c.  Insufficient  personnel  for  carrying  out  research  and  developing 
curriculum  materials. 

d.  Insufficient  funds  for  approving  new  programs  in  local  schools 
and  implementing  total  program. 

5 ■ Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  Program 
Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Organization  structure. 

b.  Goals  and  objectives. 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  personnel. 

b.  Lack  of  space. 

c.  Lack  of  research. 

d.  Lack  of  coordinated  program  for  developing  curriculum  materials. 

T.  Approval  Agency  for  Veterans 
Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Small  staff,  which  permits  free  exchange  of  information  on  face- 
to-face  basis.  Funds  are  adequate  and  are  based  on  work  load. 
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b.  Excellent  working  relationship  with  Veterans  Administration. 
Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Program  operations  controlled  by  contract  with  Veterans 
Administration.  Long-range  planning  hampered  by  annual 
renewal  of  contract. 

b.  Informing  institutions  and  business  firms  of  the  program. 
The  advantages  to  firm  and  veterans  when  firm's  facilities 
are  approved  for  training  under  the  "GI  Bill". 


U.  Civil  Defense  Education  Program 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Communications  within  the  office  and  communications  within  the 
local  School  System  and  assistance  from  other  education 
personnel,  assists  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  lack  of  communication  with  the  general  public  of  the 
interest  of  the  program  in  its  entirety. 


V.  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  aid  the  staff  members  render  to  local  programs.  The  staff  is 
available  and  ready  to  work  in  giving  aid  in  counseling,  evaluation, 
recruitmen:  and  any  other  problem  that  might  arise. 

b.  The  stcff  has  every  opportunity  to  grow  professionally  and  we 
are  taking  advantage  of  this. 

c.  We  are  linked  to  a number  of  agencies  helping  them  in  their 
programs  that  are  related  to  adult  basic  education. 

Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Ve  feel  our  staff  is  overused  in  trying  to  meet  the  demands.  We 
could  use  more  personnel.  Research  from  our  department  shows  the 
lack  of  personnel  to  do  research. 

b.  We  need  library  and  educational  materials  to  aid  in  research 
and  program  planning. 
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W,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program 


1*  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a*  The  flexibility  of.  the  staff  and  the  close  coordination  between 
the  services  in  the  Division* 

2,  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  small  staff  and  the  crowded  housing  for  the  service* 


X*  Area  Redevelopment  and  Manpower  Training  Program 
1*  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  working  relationships  and  communications  within  the  staff 
are  very  good* 

b*  Very  good  use  of  local  Advisory  Committees  ia  made* 

c*  The  agency  provides  and  conducts  training  according  to  the  needs 
and  means  available. 

6*  The  fiscal  control  of  project  funds  is  very  good  and  the  unused 
funds  of  such  projects  are  dcobligated  soon  after  completion  of 
projects. 

e.  The  fiscal  management  is  audited  regularly  by  both  federal  and 
$tate  auditors* 

2*  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a*  The  salary  schedule  is  too  low  for  obtaining  qualified  personnel 
instructor*. 

b*  The  nature  of  the  program  is  such  that  long-range  planning 
cannot  be  definitely  planned. 

c.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  program  has  been  funded  on  a project 
basis,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  qualified  instructors* 

d*  Due  to  the  above  facts,  adequate  teacher  training  Is  most 
difficult* 
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Y.  Vocational  Standards  for  Private  Schools 


1,  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Objectives  of  the  Private  School  and  Solicitor  Licensing  Program 
provide  protection  against  fraud  and  deception  and  assurance  of 
sound  training  In  licensed  schools, 

b*  Private  schools  reap  benefits  of  continual  educational  improvements 
In  which  the  schools  . have  direct  voice  in  recommending  and 
developing  standards  for  State  Board  of  Education  approval. 

2,  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Inadequately  staffed — staff  calculated  In  1965  on  basis  of 
anticipated  45  schools  and  60  solicitors  as  maximum  work  load 
In  1965-66,  however,  within  3-1/2  years  the  work  load  has 
increased  to  135  schools  and  315  solicitors  licensed  per  year 
....  more  than  300%  increase  in  activities,  but  with  no 
increase  in  personnel, 
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The  following  statements  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  State  Division  for  Vocational-Technical  iducation 
summarize  the  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  Division. 

These  findings  are  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the  personnel 
of  the  State  agency  and  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Team 
which  reacted  to  the  analysis  of  the  Division.  The  state- 
ments are  organized  and  presented  to  summarize  the  twenty- 
five  areas  of  the  State  agency  which  were  analyzed. 
Supporting  data  for  the  findings  reported  here  is  included 
in  the  Appendix  Section  of  this  Report. 

A.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  There  is  a single  board  responsible  for  the  Statewide  program  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

b.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  have  the  same  membership  (The  State  Cabinet) , 

c.  The  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Department  of 
Educatlon»  having  equal  status  with  other  divisions  and  being 
responsible  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

d.  At  the  local  level,  the  major  portion  of  schools  offering 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  are  under  a single, 
local  administrative  board. 

e.  The  State  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  67  school  districts,  each 
district  representing  a county. 

f.  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  programs  are  funded 
through  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  units  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  education  programs. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  relationship  of  the  State  Junior  College  Board  to  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  not  clearly  defined  in  present 
State  statutes. 

b*  In  some  instances  there  is  a lack  of  coordination  and  planning 
between  the  two  local- level  administrative  boards,  the  Junior 
College  Board  of  Trustees  and  District  School  Board,  which  have 
responsibility  for  operating  programs  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education. 

B«  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Willingness  of  staff  members  to  accept  the  statements  as  guidelines 
to  the  development  of  operational  goals. 
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Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a,  No  formally  stated  procedures  for  periodic  reviews  as  a basis 
for  revision. 

b.  Social  issues  have  not  been  dealt  with  specifically  in  state- 
ments of  philosophy  and  objectives* 

c • No  specific  statements  made  concerning  relationships  of 
VTAE  Division  to  private  institutions  or  agencies. 


Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  integrity  of  the  vocational  services  has  been  maintained 
through  the  Section  Organization.  Initial  coordinates  to 
provide  for  total  program  development  have  been  established 
at  Division  and  area  levels. 

b.  A planning  section  has  been  established  to  coordinate  re- 
lationships of  the  Division  within  the  Department  and  with 
other  State  agencies. 

c.  Organizational  structure  clearly  reflects  the  responsibility 
and  working  relationships  of  staff. 

d.  Organizational  structure  provides  freedom  for  staff  members 
to  discharge  assigned  responsibility. 

ft.  Organizational  structure  provides  freedom  of  operation  in 
Implementing  program  development. 

f.  Organizational  structure  permits  freedou  for  working  re- 
lationships with  other  State  and  professional  agencies. 

g.  Organlzat ional  structure  permits  communication  between 
staff  and  administrators. 

h.  Organizational  structure  provides  for  total  staff  partici- 
pation in  program  planning. 

1.  Organizational  structure  reflects  a balanced  division  of 
labor  within  sectional  responsibilities. 

Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Lack  of  communication  between  the  Assistant  Commissioner , 
State  Coordinating  Committee  and  the  five  area  committees 
la  Indicated, 


C . The  Organizational  Structure 
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b.  The  Agency  is  in  a transitional  period;  therefore,  all 
sections  do  not  follow  a consistent  pattern  in  performing 
broad  functions  of  the  Division. 

c.  There  is  a lack  of  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
organizational  structure  and  assigned  responsibilities  of 
various  sections  by  some  staff  members. 

d.  Organizational  structure  does  not  provide  for  horizontal 
planning  by  instructional  levels. 

e.  Organizational  structure  does  not  provide  adequately  for  all 
services  expected  by  public  schools  and  community  groups, 

f.  Organizational  structure  does  not  provide  adequately  for  all 
services  needed  by  Division  staff,  i.e.,  information 
collection  and  retrieval.  A programmer  is  needed. 


D.  Policy  Formulating  Functions 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  Agency  exercises  a leadership  role  in  policy  formulation 
and  relies  upon  local  personnel  to  develop  the  details  of 
local  program  operation. 

b.  Extensive  use  of  formalized  advisory  committees  and  ad  hoc 
commmittees  are  valuable  vehicles  for  securing  lay  involvement. 

c.  Agency  policies  allow  for  considerable  flexibility  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  local  programs. 

d.  The  relationship  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  to  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  clearly 
delineated  and  understood. 

e.  Communications  channels  between  the  State  Commissioner  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  arc  clear. 

f*  The  Council  of  Assistant  Commissioners  is  a valuable  mechanism 
for  exploring  broader  implications  of  policy* 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Seeds 

a*  All  staff  members  do  not  feel  that  they  are  sufficiently  con- 
sulted por  adequately  involved  in  policy  formulation  which 
affects  them  directly. 
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b.  There  is  sometimes  a substantial  time  lag  between  the  formulation 
of  policy  or  a policy  change  and  the  distribution  and  communication 
of  such  modification. 

c.  There  is  an  area  of  ambiguity  in  the  functional  responsibilities 
of  Divisional  personnel  with  regard  to  junior  college  programs 
because  of  ambiguity  in  the  functional  relationship  of  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  the  State  Junior  College  Board. 

d.  Policies  governing  programs  of  other  SDK  divisions  and  other 
State  agencies  for  disadvantaged  persons  which  are  directly 
related  to  Divisional  programs  are  sometimes  developed  outside 
the  context  of  and  without  reference  to  Divisional  policies. 


E.  Staffing  of  the  Division 


1,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Staff  are  carefully  selected. 

b.  There  is  good  rapport  among  the  staff. 

c.  There  are  opportunities  for  promoting  within  the  VTAE  Division. 

d.  Overall,  the  staff  is  highly  competent  to  accomplish  assigned 
responsibilities . 

e.  There  Is  ample  opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

f.  There  are  excellent  working  relationships  among  members  of 
various  sections. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Seeds 

a.  The  differential  Is  too  great  between  State  Department  of 
Education  salary  schedules  and  those  of  local  educational 
agencies,  universities,  and  business  and  Industry  salary 
schedules . 

b.  The  low  salary  schedule  is  a major  factor  contributing  to  the 
number  of  unfilled  secretarial  and  professional  staff  positions. 
It  also  contributes  to  the  excessive  turnover  rate  of  secre-, 
tarlal  and  professional  personnel. 

c.  Orientation  of  new  staff  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized  by  all 
sections  of  the  Division. 

d.  Often  qualified  personnel  are  not  aware  of  unfilled  staff 
positions  within  the  VTAE  Division. 
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e.  There  is  no  planned  and  systematic  program  for  staff, 
development . 


F.  Financing 

1«  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  All  Assistant  Commissioners  are  required  to  prepare  and  submit 
their  agency  budget  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

b.  Availability  of  funds  to  the  Division  for  the  use  for  which 
appropriated . 

c.  Authority  to  recommend  the  allocation  of  funds  to  counties. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Lack  of  dependable  information  regarding  budget  balances. 

b.  Inadequate  communication  between  State  and  local  level  personnel 
regarding  funding  policies. 

c.  The  limited  extent  to  which  budgets  are  developed  on  a planned 
program  basis. 


C . Planning 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Good  working  relationship  of  Division  staff  with  county  school 
system  personnel  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
Vocational  Technical , and  Adult  Education. 

b.  The  strong  emphasis  and  promotion  of  the  summer  workshop  program 
for  curriculum  development  and  local  professional  staff 
improvement . 

c.  The  development  and  implementation  of  county  planning  guides  for 
occupational  programs.  This  has  brought  about  involvement  of 
local  teachers,  supervisory  personnel,  and  lay  persons  in  the 
short-ran^e  planning  effort. 

d.  The  Agency's  good  working  relationship  with  other  agencies  in 

a cooperative  planning  effort  to  meet  the  occupational  needs  of 
citizens  and  Industry,  (ie.,  federal  and  State  prison  programs, 
the  new  industry  services  group,  HDTA,  FSES,  professional 
health  agencies). 
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e.  The  development,  by  the  Agency  staff,  of  a statement- of  beliefs 
and  objectives  which  provide  action  guidelines* 

£•  The  sincere  effort  of  the  Agency  to  improve  the  area  of  short 
and  long-range  planning  during  the  past  year. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  lack  of  staff  information  concerning  long  and  short-range 
goals  and  plans*  The  committee  members*  at  their  level  of 
participation  in  planning,  are  not  aware  of  long-range  planning 
for  the  next  5 to  10  years.  The  Division  is  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a planning  section  to  coordinate  Division  planning. 

b.  Staff  participation  in  Statewide  planning,  which  involves 
leadership  of  all  members,  is  often  not  solicited.  Policy 
statements  are  often  released  to  the  public  before  they  are 
received  by  the  staff.  Providing  “leadership”  under  these 
conditions  is,  at  times,  difficult. 

c.  Staff  development  programs  have  not  been  implemented. 

d.  The  Teacher  Education  Programs. 

e.  Lack  of  authority  (however  small)  to  authorize  and  evaluate 
occupational  programs  other  than  those  requiring  apprentice- 
ship and/or  licensure.  This  permits  planning  in  reverse.* 

f.  Lack  of  continuous  and  reliable  communication  needed  to  improve 
and  assure  State/county  understanding.  Many  instructions,  no 
longer  in  effect,  are  not  canceled , Public  relations  program 
of  the  Agency  is  weak. 

g.  The  State  Advisory  Committee  appears  to  be  called  for  a meeting 
spasmodically.  They  should  meet  on  a regular,  planned  schedule 
to  receive  program  of  briefing  and  up-dating,  and  utilized  to 
assure  proper  Agency  program  content,  and  general  industry/ 
public  understanding. 

h.  The  Adult  and  Veteran  Education  staff  is  not.  represented  in 
pla  nning  the  supportive  related  educational  requirements  of 

the  various  occupational  programs  of  instruction.  Every  section 
of  the  Agency  should  consider  the  services  of  the  Adult  and 
Veteran  section  in  developing  programs  related  to,  requiring, 
or  involving  Adult  Basic  Education. 

1.  The  State  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
related  Educational  Services  does  not  permit  rapid  program 
development  under  new  legislation. 
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j.  The  Agency  is  not  providing  leadership  in  developing  and 
implementing* guidelines  which  will  assist  urban  and  small 
rural  counties  to  reach  the  school  dropout,  the  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adult  who  might  need  one  or  several  of  the  available 
occupational  and  basic  education  programs.  Some  are  reached 
but  not  in  sufficient  numbers. 

k.  There  is  not  effective  organizational  pattern  or  structure 
whereby  two  or  more  sections  may  cooperatively  plan  inter- 
disciplinary programs  which  may  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students. 


K . Coordinating  Functions  of  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a*  Division  leadership  is  concerned  with  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordination.  '»'■ 

b.  Staff  members  have  a cooperative  attitude. 

c.  The  State  coordinating  committee  meets  regularly. 

d.  The  State  is  divided  into  five  supervisory  areas. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  A need  to  improve  coordination  between  personnel  of  the  various 
sections  of  this  Division  and  the  guidance  section  of  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

b.  A- need  to  improve  coordination  between  this  Division  and 
vocational,  technical,  and  adult  teacher  education  institutions. 

c.  A need  to  improve  coordinative  activities  at  the  local 
school  level. 


I , Directing  Functions 
1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  staff  is  competent,  dedicated  and  exceptionally  able  to 
assess  and  understand  local  programs. 

b.  The  staff  recognizes  its  primary  function  to  provide  leadership 
in  establishing  effective  learning  situations  At  all  educational 
levels. 
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c • Decision-making  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the  staff, 

d.  Staff  priority  *<?  given  to  field-work.  Urgent  requests  for 
services  receive  immediate  attention. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Staff  limitations  (in  number)  and  increasing  home  office 
responsibilities  curtail  instructional  improvement  activities. 

b.  Data  gathering,  and  availability  of  data  to  support  planning 
are  inadequate. 

c.  The  staff  activity  is  based  on  expediency  rather  than  a planned 
program.  Longer  lead  time  is  needed  for  certain  activities  and 
assignments. 

d.  Inservice  opportunities  for  the  staff  to  sain  new,  knowledge, 
professional  enrichment,  stimulation,  and  inspiration  are 
limited,  particularly  at  the  regional  and  national  level. 

e.  Cooperation  and  communication  with  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
and  Junior  College  personnel  is  limited  at  both  State  and  local 
levels. 


J • Communicating  Functions 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  There  is  a State  Board  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education  comprised  of  lay  citizens  and  educators. 

b.  There  are  advisory  committees,  comprised  of  lay  citizens,  for 
the  various  programs  within  each  Program  Section  of  the  Division. 

c.  The  Division  director  is  accorded  the  same  status  enjoyed  by 
all  other  Division  directors  within  the  Department,  that  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 

d*  Professional  staff  members  participate,  without  fear  of 

recrimination,  In  open  and  frank  Division  and  Program  Section 
meetings. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  ana  Needs 

a.  There  is  little  or  no  inter-section  exchange  of  information  on 
local  programs. 
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b.  Survey  committee  assignments  too  often  are  not  made  far  enough 
in  advance  to  permit  members  to  adequately  prepare  themselvesi 

c.  Materials  for  surveys  and  evaluations  are  sometimes  sent  to 
Area  Committee  representatives  by  third-class  mail. 

d.  There  is  limited  personal  contact  between  Division  staff  members 
and  those  in  the  field. 

e.  There  is  no  intra-division  newsletter  or  bulletin. 

f.  The  Division  does  not  have  an  established  public  relations 
program  nor  does  it  have  an  information  services  staff. 

g.  Staff  Memoranda  and  policy  notices  sent  to  local  school  officials 
often  are  received  after  the  effective  dates. 

h.  The  Division  does  not  subscribe  to  a news-oriented  clipping 
service. 

i.  The  Division  does  not  have  a regular , planned  program  of 
communication  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  State  government . 

J,  All  Program  Sections  within  the  Division  do  not  have  active, 
standing  Statewide  advisory  committees. 

k.  The  service  of  abstracting  and  disseminating  pertinent  information 
from  federal  and  State  agencies  to  local  education  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  groups  is  limited  because  of  the  worklosd  of 
the  Division's  staff. 

l.  The  Division  has  no  provisions  nor  procedures  for  the  distribution 
of  its  prepared  program  and  activity  reports  to  the  general  public. 


K.  Promoting  Functions  of  the  Division 

Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Individual  staff  members  recognize  the  crucial  need  for,  and 
the  value  of,  public  information  materials. 

b.  Although  significant  limiting  factorr  are  present  in  the 
mechanics  of  production,  many  materials  are  being  designed 
and  distributed  as  projects  by  the  sections  of  the  Agency. 

c.  The  present  staff  evidence  potential  talents  to  promote  the 
program  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  through 
personal  contacts  as  veil  as  through  prepared  materials. 
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2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  present  graphic  arts  department  is  insufficiently  staffed 
to  produce  program  materials. 

b.  There  is  insufficient  autonomy  for  some  staff  members  to  serve 
the  program  to  the  optimum. 

c.  "Red  tape"  is  so  thick  in  some  situations  involving  Statewide 
planning  that  the  desire  to  promote  such  activities  decreases. 

d.  Creative  efforts  are  sometimes  stifled  due  to  procedures  and 
policies. 

e.  The  channels  for  producing,  funding  and  distributing  public 
information  are  defined  but  do  not  always  function  as  expedi- 
tiously as  is  desirable. 

f.  Staff  members  necessarily  spend  time  in  regulatory  activities 
at  the  expense  of  leadership  responsibilities. 

g.  No  staff  member  in  the  Agency  has  been  specifically  dealgnated 
to  assume  promotion  responsibilities  and  to  share  in  decision- 
making  regarding  promotion  at  the  highest  administrative  levels. 


L , Researching  Functions  of  the  Division 
1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Sttengtha 

a.  The  researching  function  of  the  Agency  is  considered  of  great 
importance  to  sound  planning  and  development  and  is  assigned 
high  priority.  Evident  throughout  the  Agency  iu  an  atmosphere 
which  encourages  experimentation,  innovation,  field  testing, 
assessment,  evaluation  and  a willingness  for  personnel  to 
implement  change  when  evaluation  clearly  dictates  a need. 

b.  There  ore  clearly-established  policies  for  the  implementation 
of  the  researching  function. 

c.  Experimental  and  innovative  research  p/oject s,  surveys  of  program 
effectiveness  and  surveys  of  facility  ne?,ds  are  considered 
important  activities  of  the  researching  function. 

d.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Council,  composed  of  staff 
personnel  representing  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  occupational  and  adult  sections, 
is  an  established  organization  and  functions  effectively. 
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e,  The  established  relationship  between  the  ERIC  system  and  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  provides  for  greater  dissemination 
of  research  and  instructional  information. 

f.  Assistance  to  local  school  personnel  conducting  research  ia 
available  through  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational 
Education. 

2,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Membership  of  the  Advisory  Committee  should  include  a wider 
representation  of  people  involved  in  vocational  education  research* 

b.  A need  exists  for  more  personnel  to  implement  the  objectives 
of  the  researching  function. 

c.  A need  exists  for  more  monies  to  conduct  vocational  research 
activities  in  the  State. 

d.  A strengthened  commitment  to  the  research  and  development  process 
among  local  school  personnel  needs  to  be  encouraged, 


K . Supporting  Services  and  Facilities  jof_  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Administrative  concern  and  continuous  effort  In  providing 
facilities  and  equipment  under  adverse  conditions  is  a 
strength  of  the  Division. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Lack  of  space* 

b.  Excessive  dlspersement  of  Division  members. 

c.  Limited  degree  of  flexibility  provided  for  the  arrangement  and 
rearrangement  of  spsce« 

d*  Lack  of  certain  items  of  equipment  such  as  xerox  machines  and 
other  duplicating  machines. 

e.  Extensive  delay  of  services  provided,  i.e.,  graphic  arts  service, 
duplicating,  printing  and  data  process, 

f.  Lack  of  adequate  telephone  service* 
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N , The  Agriculture  Education  Program 


1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Excellent  characteristics  of  the  Agriculture  Education  staff: 

(1)  Dedicated  to  the  philosophy*  ideals  and  objectives  of 
vocational  education. 

(2)  Considers  Its  primary  leadership  function  to  be  service 
to  program  participants — teachers  and  students. 

(3)  Uses  the  cooperative  approach  and  total  staff  involvement 
in  policy  formulation*  program  planning*  supervision  and 
evaluation. 

(4)  Has  excellent  and  harmonious  intra-staff  professional 
and  personal  relationships. 

b.  The  joint  staff  of  Agriculture  Education  in  State  B,  composed 
of  the  State  Supervisory  staff  and  Teacher  Education  staffs 

at  the  universities,  works  as  a single  coordinated  unit  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  program  ohilosophies , goals, 
objectives  and  guidelines. 

c.  The  Agriculture  Education  staff  has  excellent  working  relationships 
with  local  administrators,  teachers  and  student  groups  in 
conducting,  reporting  and  evaluating  local  programs  in  Agriculture 
Education. 

d.  Agriculture  Education  programs  are  being  re-oriented  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  modern  agricultural  industry  as  a direct  result  of 
working  relationships  with  advisory  committees  and  lay  groups 
within  the  State  agricultural  Industry. 

e.  The  association  ’’Future  Farmers  of  America”  has  developed  aggressive 
leadership  throughout  the  State  as  evidenced  by  the  impact  of 
iormer  members  in  service  to  government*  industry  aid  civic 
organizations. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  Agriculture  Education  staff  is  inadequate  in  numbers  to  fully 
implement  the  leadership  function  of  the  section. 

b.  Written  flexible  standards  for  the  total  agricultural  education 
program  are  Inadequate. 
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Funding  policies  at  the  Division  level  fail  to  provide  the 
means  for  long-range  planning  for  facilities  and  equipment 
for  on-going  secondary  programs. 


d.  The  Agriculture  Education  staff  is  not  sufficiently  oriented 
to  the  utilization  of  basic  research  data. 


0 * The  Business  Education  Program 
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1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Competency,  creativity,  initiative  and  professionalism  of  the 
staff • 

b.  Implementation  of  the  area  concept. 

c.  Extent  of  services  provided  to  counties  by  a limited  staff. 

d.  Youth  activities  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  State 
Department  sponsorship. 

e.  Updating  existing  guides  and  development  of  additional  guides 
and  materials. 

f.  Flexibility  in  promoting  and  developing  innovative  approaches 
In  business  education. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Limited  staff  to  perform  multitudinous  responsibilities  in  areas 
far  too  broad  to  reflect  quality  and  proficiency, 

b.  Structure  of  per  diero.  (procedure  and  tine  element  involved) 

c.  The  organization  of  the  program  does  not  permit  total  utilization 
of  individual  expertise. 

d*  Relatively  few  are  permitted  autonomous  exercise  resulting  In  low 
morale,  lack  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  diminishing  individual  effort. 

e.  Ineffective  communication. 

t*  There  is  no  formal  written  statement  of  individual  job 
responslbill tier  for  all  staff. 

g.  Salary  stricture  and  possibility  for  upward  mobility  should  he 
commensurate  with  professional  qualifications  for  the  Job* 
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h.  Teacher  educators  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  necessary  to 

permit  attendance  at  ail  staff  meetings  and  there  is  a resulting 
breakdown  in  communications,  philosophy,  and  action. 


P . The  Cooperative  Education  Program 
1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Outstanding  program  that  has  adequate  flexibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a large  number  of  students.  Proven  due  to  much 
Implementation  of  other  programs  with  little  variation. 

b.  A strong  co-curricular  club  program  with  a good  reputation. 

c.  Cld  (since  1932)  and  established  program  Statewide  and  well- 
known  and  respected  by  business  community  who  participate  fully. 

d.  Many  coordinators  move  into  supervisory  and  administrative 
positions  as  a result  of  their  cooperative  experience  in  this 
program. 

e.  Leadership  shown  by  staff  in  program  and  curriculum  development. 
2*  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Loss  of  identity  in  section  n$me  along  with  elimination  of 
certification. 

b«  Lack  of  a teacher-trainer  which  results  in  a lack  of  qualified 
coordinators. 

c.  Indecision  as  to  where  DCT  fits  into  the  total  picture. 

d.  The  reporting  of  enrollments,  probably  due  to  U.S.  Office 
report  forms,  in  other  areas  rather  than  confining  all  DCT 
enrollees  as  such. 

e.  Units  are  not  earmarked,  thus  some  funds  never  reach  the 
coordinators. 

f.  Lack  a Statewide  Advisory  committee. 

g.  Lack  of  materials  to  provide  programs. 

h.  Section  staff  has  no  role  in  preparation  of  Section  budget. 

1.  Poor  communications. 
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Q . The  Disadvantaged  Education  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  toward  their  respective  program 
responsibilities. 

b.  Improved  funding,  federal  and  State. 

c.  Good  working  relationships  of  staff  at  State  and  local  levels. 

d.  The  staff  has  been  effective  in  stimulating  program  growth. 

e.  Staff  involvement  in  committee  or  council  activities  and  in- 
volvement with  other  State  agencies. 

f.  Open  lines  of  communications  between  staff  members  and 
respective  section  directors. 

i?' 

g.  Are  involved  in  policy  formulation. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Time  limitations  inherent  with  personnel  shortages. 

b.  Job  titles  not  descriptive  of  work  assignment. 

c#  Secretarial  assistance  is  limited  or  unavailable. 

d.  Staff  directs  efforts  toward  matters  of  expediency  rather  than 
with  long-range  plans  or  goals. 

e.  Working  relationships  with  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  is  limited. 

f.  Insufficient  data  and  educational  materials. 

g.  Insufficient  salaries  to  attract  and  hold  personnel. 


R.  Distributive  Education  Program 

1.  Division  >taff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

e.  State  Distributive  Education  staff  perceives  their  role  as  one 
of  leadership  and  share  a common  interest  and  concern  in  the 
development  of  a strong  effective  Statewide  program. 

b.  Strong,  actively  interested,  representative  State  Distributive 
Education  Advisory  Committee. 
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c.  Desire  of  county  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  for 
assistance  and  leadership  from  the  State  staff. 

2.  Division  St*If  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Organizational  structure  not  conducive  for  effective  leadership* 

b,  jize  of  staff  totally  inadequate  for  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

' . Salary  not  commensurate  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
especially  when  compared  with  salaries  of  county  personnel. 

d.  Lack  of  concrete  program  for  long-range  planning,  research, 
and  evaluation. 


S , Health  Occupa tlons  Education  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  various  strengths  which  have  been  identified  are  traceable 
to  the  professional  posture  which  is  practiced  and  encouraged 
by  the  administrative  head  of  the  program  (section),  This 
climate  supports  the  first  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  VTAE-- 
a belief  in  "the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual..." 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  thrust  of  the  program  to  adequately  meet  societal  demands 
can  be  impeded  by  some  aspects  of  the  administrative  structure 
which  create  a restrictive  situat ion(s) . 

b.  The  program  is  presently  under-staffed  and  many  times  is  unable 
to  sufficiently  promote,  guide,  develop  and  evaluate  desired 
efforts  to  meet  the  vital  needs  for  Health  Occupations  Education 
in  the  State. 


T , Home  Economics  Education  Program 
1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a*  The  professional  staff  Is  capable  and  dedicated  and  is  composed 
of  persons  with  diversity  of  training  and  experiences. 

b.  State  staff,  when  requested,  endeavor  to  assist  county  units  to 
provide  specific  services. 

c.  An  annual  conference  for  all  vocational  and  non-vocat ional  teachers 
Is  sponsored  by  the  State  staff  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
up-to-date  program  Information. 
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d«  Program  potential  is  great  enough  to  inspire  enthusiasm. 

e.  The  clerical  staff  is  cooperative,  loyal,  and  efficient* 

f.  The  five-area  concept  for  supervision  provides  opportunities 
for  extended  services. 

g.  The  staff  is  firm  in  its  belief  in  Home  Economics  and  in  its 
value  to  youth  and  adults. 

h.  There  is  consistent  adherence  to  established  procedures  and 
policies. 

i.  Continuity  of  staff  gives  stability  to  the  program. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Heeds 

a.  The  priority  of  services  provided  is  Influenced  by  the  limited 
number  of  professional  staff  members  more  than  the  complexities 
of  the  needs  of  the  program. 

b.  The  Public  Relations  aspect  of  the  program  is  neglected. 

c.  There  exist  deficiencies  In  Home  Economics  Program  services 
to  meet  pressing  needs  of  various  group9. 

d.  Poor  communication  exists  among  staff  members. 

e ♦ Lack  of  planning  together  as  a staff  is  evident. 

f.  There  la  a failure  to  continually  evaluate  and  revise  the 
program. 

g.  The  number  of  staff  is  Inadequate  for  clerical  and  professional 
tasks. 

h.  Loose  organic  at  ior.al  structure  allows  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory ways  of  working:  Staff  member  to  stuff  member  and  staff 

to  county. 

i.  There  is  no  overall  advisory  committee  to  identify,  support,  and 
promote  the  program. 

J«  There  is  inadequate  financing  for  the  program  demands. 

k.  Administrative  functions  are  excessive  of  Identified  time. 

l.  Inadequate  data  gathering  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  other 
agencies  with  proper  information. 
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tn.  There  is  inadequate  apace  available  for  professional  home 
economic!  materials. 


n*  Staff  members  have  inadequate  budget  information. 

o.  Salary  schedule  is  low  in  comparison  with  county  salary  schedules, 

p.  There  is  slowness  in  implementing  the  newer-  concepts  in  education 
as  related  to  home  economics, 

q.  There  is  a lack  of  opportunity  to  reach  more  individual  teachers. 

r.  Frequent  turn-over  in  clerical  employees  presents  numerous  problems. 

s.  There  is  a lack  of  articulation  between  various  aspects  of  the 
program. 

t.  There  is  a lack  of  cooperatively  defined  short-rang?  and  long- 
range  goals  and  plans  for  implementation. 

u.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  minutiae. 

v.  Ineffective  use  is  made  of  stsff  conference  time. 

w.  There  is  insufficient  preservice  and  inservice  education  to 
meet  the  needs  of  home  economics  programs. 


U,  Junior  High  School  Work  Experience  Program 

1.  Division  Stsff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  There  are  statements  of  philosophies  and  objectives  in  keeping 
with  expressed  and  proven  needs. 

b.  The  staff  provides  leadership  to  a program  that  has  flexibility 
to  meet  student  needs. 

c.  State  funding  has  been  provided  to  meet  county  requests  for 
the  program. 

d.  Some  provisions  are  made  for  staff  development. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Lack  of  a Statewide  advisory  committee  (This  has  been  requested 
and  is  presently  under  consideration). 

. b.  No  person  identified,  by  title,  at  State  level  to  provide 
leadership  for  the  program. 
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c.  Lack  of  funds  to  hire  additional  personnel. 

d , Lack  of  funds  to  attract  the  best  qualified-personnel. 


V.  Technical  Education  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strength?. 

a.  The  Section  has  a good  working  relationship  with  other 
Sections  of  the  Agency  and  with  other ‘Divisions  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

b.  The  Section  enjoys  a good  relationship  with  local  program 
administrators. 

c.  The  Section  has  an  effective  organizational  structure  that 

adequately  defines  appropriate  operating  procedures  for  the 
staff.  r> 

d.  The  Section  personnel  are  competent  and  do  work  In  harmony  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Agency. 

e.  The  leadership  provided  by  the  Section  Director  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  professionalism  that  enables  Che  staff  to  function 
effectively. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  inservice  technical  teacher  education  program  i9  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  instructors  in  the  State. 

b.  Insufficient  public  information  services  and  student  recruitment 
activities  are  conducted  at  the  Section  or  Agency  level. 

c.  There  is  a need  for  a Section  resource  library. 

d.  There  is  a lack  of  planned  inscrvlce  training  activities  for 
the  Section  staff. 

e.  Available  Agency  research  is  not  adequately  utilized  in  Section 
program  planning. 

f.  There  is  a need  for  some  Section  regulation  and  evaluation  of 
local  technical  education  programs* 

g.  Section  staff  and  clerical  vacancies  exist  because  of  Agency 
non-competitive  salary  schedule. 
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W . Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program 


1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Sectional  organization. 

b.  Staff  members1  access  to  Director. 

c.  Job  satisfaction  high. 

d.  Staff  rapport. 

e.  Staff  freedom  of  operation. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Salary  restrictive  and  non-competitive. 

b.  Staff  work  overload. 

c.  Telephone  system. 

d.  Secretarial  shortage. 

e.  Housing  space  limitation. 

X.  Adult  and  Veteran  Education  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Organizational  program  pattern  and  procedures  permit , and  are 
conducive  tof  satisfying  work  relationships. 

b.  Staff  housing  facilities  adequate  to  achieve  program  objectives. 

c.  Professional  staff  competency,  staff  selection,  and  staff 
professional  attitudes. 

d.  State  support  for  financing  adult  programs. 

e.  Ability  of  the  program  staJf  to  achieve  acceptance  in  the  field 
of  work  at  the  local  level. 

f.  Coordinating  program  objecti/es  with  this  and  other  agencies. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Salaries  for  professional  personnel  are  inadequate  to  attract 
and  maintain  a complete  staff. 
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b*  Job  classifications  preclude  the  attraction  and  retention  of 
adequate  clerical  and  secretarial  services. 

c.  Insufficient  communication  services  with  emphasis  on  telephone 
equipment . 

d.  Weakness  in  communication  and  understanding  of  program  objectives 
within  the  Agency. 

e.  Funding  procedures  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  program. 

f.  Insufficient  inservice  training  program  for  professional  and 
clerical  staff . 

g.  Weaknesses  in  the  following  areas  are  recognized  but  are  in  the 

process  of  being  corrected:  State  plan  for  adult  education, 

research  and  evaluation  services,  current  Job  descriptions, 
and  deficiencies  of  resource  materials. 


Y,  Program  Services  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  An  excellent  working  relationship  among  staff  personnel. 

b.  Willingness  to  assume  responsibilities  peripheral  to  primary 
duties  within  a flexible  organizational  structure. 

c.  Good  working  relationship  with  local  school  personnel. 

d.  Growing  acceptance  and  utilization  of  staff  services  across 
sectional  lines. 

e.  Professional  staff  members  are  acquiring  an  increasingly 
effective  understanding  of  all  sectional  programs. 

f.  Operational  objectives  are  based  upon  a philosophy  and  goal 

of  provision  of  services  to  State  and  local  programs.  Objectives 
are  developmental  and  will  continue  to  evolve. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  Scarcity  of  professional  staff  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
discharge  all  responsibilities  and  yet  permit  individual  staff 
members  to  concentrate  upon  their  primary  duties. 

b.  Scarcity  and  relatively  short  employment  tenure  of  secretarial 
personnel  which  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  work  continuity. 
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c.  Decentralized  staff  housing. 

d.  Inability  to  maintain  regular  schedule  of  staff  meetings, 
hampering  effective  communications,  long-range  placning  and 
evaluation. 

e.  Insufficient  time  for  inservice  staff  development  on  a planned 
and  organized  basis. 

f.  There  Is  a lack  of  involvement  with  representatives  of  other 
agencies  and  federal  programs. 

g.  Supporting  services  such  as  data  processing,  telephone,  audio- 
visual and  other  such  services  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  needs 
of  the  section. 


Z.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program 

1,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths  > 

a.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Section  has  strength  in 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
total  staff  and  evaluated  periodically.  The  organizational 
structure  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  best  possible  job- 
assignment  of  a highly  qualified  staff.  Team  effort,  combined 
with  exceptional  public  relations,  and  coordination  with  other 
agencies  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  program.  Both 
vertical  and  lateral  training  of  the  staff,  plus  i\  concerted 
effort  by  the  program  director  to  keep  the  staff  informed  of 
policy  development,  changes  and  direction,  has  resulted  in 
staff  development  to  the  extent  that  a unique  confidence  is 
instilled  in  each  staff  member.  This  confidence  has  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  the  excellent  working  relationship  between  the 
State  staff  and  local  staffs,  which  has  resulted  in  continued 
improvement  of  the  program. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  and  Needs 

a.  The  main  weaknesses  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Program  emanate  with  the  Federal  controls.  These  controls  art 
exercised  through  strict,  inflexible  regulations  and  rigid 
guidelines.  Due  to  the  operational  autonomy  of  Federal  and 
Regional  Offices,  varying  interpretations  of  the  law  ond  regu- 
lations result  in  frequent  policy  changes,  often  without  written 
confirmation  prior  to  implementation.  The  funding  policies  and 
late  funding  dates  are  such  as  to  make  logical  planning  almost 
impossible.  These  Inherent  weaknesses  are  compounded  further  by 
denial  to  the  states  of  funding  authority.  The  awarding  of 
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national  contracts  to  provide  training  in  the  State  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  State  staff  has  made  planning 
most  difficult.  The  majority  of  the  funds  for  national 
contracts  are  withheld  from  the  State  allocation. 

b.  The  starting  salary  and  annual  increment  increases  are  too  low 
to  attract  and  keep  qualified  administrative  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. 
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c.  State  C 


The  following  statements  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  State  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
summarize  the  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  Division. 
These  findings  are  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
personnel  of  the  State  agency  and  the  members  of  the 
Visiting  Team  which  reacted  to  the  analysis  of  th~ 
Division.  The  statements  are  organized  and  presented  to 
summarize  the  twenty-five  areas  of  the  State  agency  which 
were  analyzed.  Supporting  data  for  the  findings  reported 
here  are  included  in  the  Appendix  Section  of  this  Report. 

A.  Legal  Basis  for  the  Branch 

1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  the  present  statutes  are  broad  in  scope  and  provide  adequate 
room  for  growth  and  change  to  meet  evolving  conditions* 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  While  establishment  of  standards  are  provided  for,  little  effort 
is  given  to  enforcement  where  lack  of  local  or  area  performance 
is  evident. 


B .  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Branch 

1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  A very  explicit  conmitment  to  performing  a State  leadership  role. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  flexibility  and  a too-rigid  adherence  to  a philosophy 
that  there  is  a “right  way  to  do  things, " especially  in 
relationship  to  control  of  the  purse  strings. 


C.  Organizational  Structure  of  the  branch 
1*  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Freedom  to  work  independently  within  a framework. 

b.  Good  communications  and  working  relations  in  horizontal 
organizational  structure. 

c.  Continuing  study  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
organizational  structure. 

d.  It  is  Inherently  strong  as  far  as  maintaining  the  status  quo 
and  focusing  responsibilities  on  particular  individuals  and 
sections. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Connecting  link  to  Area  Schools  Branch  has  been  troublesome:. 
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b.  Poor  communications  in  vertical  organisational  structure  within 
department  of  Public  Instruction. 

c.  Lack  of  uniformity  of  procedures  and  practices, 

d.  Ill-defined  roles  of  Vocational  Education  Branch  and  Area  Schools 
Branch  as  they  relate  to  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  the 
merged  area  schools. 

e.  It  lacks  the  flexibility  to  meet  changing  conditions.  It  overlaps 
to  some  extent  on  other  parts  of  the  department  and  these 
situations  are  not  so  definitive  as  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  organizational  chart  may  imply* 


D • Policy-Formulating  Functions  of  the  Branch 

1#  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Personnel  arc  conscientious  and  highly  motivated  to  do  an 
effective  Job. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Strong  leadership  is  not  always  evident,  but  perhaps  this  ia 
because  of  heavy  work  load  and  interruptions. 

b.  Lack  wf  staff* 

c.  Lack  of  communication  in  policy  planning. 


E.  Staffing  of  the  Branch 
1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 


a.  Many  Items  in  the  tabular  evaluation  of  the  Branch  were  rated 
poorly.  One  of  the  major  strengths  of  the  Branch  and  the 
Department  la  that  presently  the  agency  is  going  through  a planning 
and  implement ing  procedure  wnich  should  improve  the  staffing 
practice  by  identifying  most  critical  needs.  Already,  benefits 
from  this  effort  are  being  derived.  The  personnel  functions  of 

the  Department  planned  to  date  are  operating  effectively  even 
though  this  office  was  established  recently. 

b.  There  is  generally  a condition  of  freedom  in  operation  by  vhich 
the  professional  staff  is  given  the  flexibility  to  complete 
assigned  tasks.  Further  problems  may  develop  in  this  area  as 
the  organization  becomes  larger. 
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c.  A high  level  of  cooperation  is  in  evidence  between  the  various 
sections  in  the  Branch,  This  is  particularly  true  in  terms 

of  program  development. 

d.  Additional  service  personnel  have  been  added  within  the  past 
three  years.  This* has  resulted  in  relieving  the  professional 
staff  from  operating  details  bo  that  greater  time  can  be  spent 
on  the  leadership  function. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  evaluation  group  that  the  principal 
' weaknesses  of  the  Branch  can  be  identified  by  reviewing  the 

tabular  rating  sheets.  Other  weaknesses  can  be  Identified  by 
referring  to  statements  contained  under  suggested  strengthening 
measures. 

b.  Occasionally  there  is  evidence  of  one-way  Information  flow  up- 
ward, with  little  feedback  downward  to  the  sections  of  the 
branch.  Recently,  financial  planning  for  program  operations 
appears  to  be  taking  place  outaide  of  the  branch,  with  little 
involvement  of  those  persons  familiar  with  these  programs. 


t . Financing  of  the  Branch 

1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

o.  Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  staff  members,  financing 
has  been  adequate. 

2,  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  Weaknesses 

a*  A formal  system,  in  writing,  which  uses  the  requests  of  unit 
chiefs  in  developing  the  agency  budget,  should  be  developed. 

b*  A formal  Branch  policy  regarding  the  steps  and  procedures  to 
follow  for  reimbursement  or  non-reimbursei:ent  when  established 
minimum  requirements  are  not  mec,  should  be  developed. 

c.  A policy  should  he  developed  to  outline  the  procedure  in 

budgeting  instructional  programs  with  the  educational  specialist. 


G.  Planning  Functions  of  the  Branch 
1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 
a.  The  planning  of  conferences  is  good. 
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b.  Assistance  to  the  area  schools  is  offered. 

c.  Guidelines  have  been  developed. 

d.  There  is  a conscientious  staff. 

e.  Local  studies  are  encouraged  and  supported. 

f.  Statewide  studies  are  encouraged. 

g.  Follow-up  studies  are  encouraged  and  supported. 

h.  There  is  an  encouragement  of  use  of  advisory  committees. 

i.  Good  contacts  aie  maintained  with  business,  industry,  etc. 

j.  There  is  a good  area  school  law.  Leadership  function  is 
practiced  providing  direct  assistance  for  directors  and  teachers. 

k.  There  is  one  State  board  for  all  programs,  i.e.,  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  adult;  State  Board  and  Vocational  Board  are  the 
sane. 

l.  There  is  close  coordination  between  the  State  board  and  agency 
staf  f . 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Change  in  policies  occur  slowly  even  when  persistent  crises 
occur. 

b.  Data  on  the  present  status  of  programs  is  not  readily  available. 

c.  There  Is  a press  of  clerical,  etc.,  duties  which  limits  planning. 

d.  There  is  a need  for  a clear-cut  determination  of  the  role  of 
vocational  education  in  area  schools. 

e.  There  Is  need  for  greater  consolidation  of  policies  among 
sections. 

f.  There  is  a need  for  clarification  of  the  differences  between  the 
programs  that  are  bad  voc.it Iona  1 .programs  and  programs  that  are 
h.'.d  (or  Mood)  but  nut  •'ocaiion.il.  Tnere  *.h  j need  for  policy 
recording  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  vocational  funds. 

g.  Communications  poor. 
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h.  Long-range  goals  and  planning  are  not  in  terms  of  provldlrg 
leadership  and  instructional  program  improvement  (quality); 
but  rather  in  terms  of  growth  in  number,  and  financial  planning 
(quantity) . 


1;  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Most  staff  members  are  aware  of  needs — communication  and 
coordination. 

b.  Arrangements  for  vocational  teacher  education  and  certification 
are  effective  and  operating  well. 

c.  Generally,  there  is  a good  working  relationship  with  State 
agencies,  business  and  industry  (labor  and  management)  and 
four-year  educational  institutions. 

d.  Cooperation  is  apparent  between  sections  within  the  agency 
with  respect  to  eff  rts  !n  joint  progran  development. 

2,  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Shortage  of  personnel  to  accomplish  tasks. 

b.  There  is  a need  for  development  of  an  organizational  chart  that 
will  aid  In  assigning  responsibility  and  authority. 

c.  Clerical  staffing  policies  and  assignments  need  change* 

d.  Lack  of  coordination. 

e.  Lack  of  communication  - primarily  withtn  the  agency. 


1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Backing  by  administration  of  each  section  as  authorities  in  their 
vocational  field. 

b.  Large  number  of  high-quality  programs  have  been  developed,  many 
of  which  were  stimulated  by  tKe  consultants. 


1.  Are  we  complacent? 


H . Coordinating  Functions  of  Lhe  Branch 


1 . Direct ing  Functions  of  tjKr  JJra nc_h 
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c.  The  staff  in  the  Vocational  Education  Branch  agrees  on  the 
philosophy  of  vocational  education.  The  sections  within  the 
Branch  strive  to  communicate  and  cooperate. 

d.  Working  relationships  with  local  schools.  Inservice  leadership 
programs  for  teachers  and  students. 

e.  Meetings  of  chiefs  regularly  and  on  a monthly  basis. 

Meetings  of  entire  staff  on  a monthly  basis.  The  personal 
relationships  that  are  possible  and  available  to  all  members 
of  the  Branch. 

f.  (1)  Commitment  to  Job. 

(2)  Local  and  area  school  personnel  know  they  *an  request 
consultative  services. 

(3)  Agency  works  closely  with  schcols  in  locating  local 

and  area  school  staff  and  personally  having  much  knowledge 
of  potential  staff. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Tenure  of  top  administration  in  Branch  is  too  short.  Staff 
growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  program  and  responsibility  growth. 

b.  There  is  a lack  of  communication  between  top  administration 
and  the  sections  in  some  administrative  decisions. 

c.  Program  promotion  limited  by: 

(1)  too  little  staff  (professional  and  clerical). 

(2)  limited  funds. 

(3)  Self-evaluation  of  programs  by  local  agency* 

d.  Greater  understanding  of  the  different  sections  in  the  Branch. 


J . Communicating  Functions  of  ths  Branch 

1.  Eranch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Hard-working  staff. 

b.  Reasonable  and  satisfactory  relationships  in  contact  to 
local  schools. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 
a*  Understaffed. 

b.  So  one  assigned  to  public  relatione  on  release  of  Important 
information. 
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c.  Very  poor  Interoffice  communicatio  in  some  instances, 


d,  Democratic  principles  are  not  involved  in  making  many  major 
decisions* 


K.  Promoting  Functions  of  the  Branch 


1,  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  intent  and  concern  of  a number  of  professional  staff  members 
, vho  individually  made  considerable  effort  to  promote  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  individual  sections.  Support  for  the 
Agency's  promotional  effort  is  limited  only  by  the  structure  and 
uncertainty  of  policy  and  overall  direction  of  the  parent  agency, 

2,  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  absence  of  a coordinated  effort  of  all  individuals , sections 
and  differing  philosophy, 

b.  Administrative  recognition,  support  and  leadership  in  developing 
the  agency  promoting  function, 

c.  The  lack  of  common  agreement,  uniform  policies  and  identifiable 
approach  to  carrying  out  the  agency's  promotional  function. 


L,  Researching  Functions  of  the  Branch 

1,  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a,  A Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Branch. 

b,  Communication  and  cooperation  among  personnel  of  the  R.C.U,  and 
the  other  sections  of  the  Vocational  Education  Branch  provides 
an  avenue  to  undertake  research  and  get  some  things  done  that 
night  not  otherwise  get  done* 

c,  Research  through  the  R«C.U.  fosters  communication  and  planning  with 
the  graduate  institutions  in  the  State, 

d,  There  has  been  advisory  committee  Involvement  in  research 
activities, 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 
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a.  There  is  a lack  of  sufficient  staff  to  coordinate  research  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Branch;  the  R.C.U.  staff  has  teen  called 
upon  to  do  many  things  other  than  to  coordinate  research. 

b»  There  Is  limited  collection  and  dissemination  of  research  findings 
and  related  information. 

c.  Research  for  use  as  a basis  for  Branch  projections  is  limited. 
There  is  a need  for  certain  kinds  of  information  on  a continuing 
basis;  e.g.,  manpower  needs* 

d.  The  Research  Advisory  Committee  does  not  have  a clear-cut  set  of 
criteria  for  the  consistent  review  and  Judgment  of  research 
proposals. 

e.  There  is  a need  to  further  promote  action  on  research  to  be 
undertaken. 

f.  There  is  a limited  amount  of  innovative  and  experimental  study 
to  improve  vocational-technical  education. 

g.  Contacts  with  local  school  personnel  regarding  research  are 
very  limited,  particularly  with  secondary  school  personnel. 

h*  The  Advisory  Research  Committee  does  not  encompass  a broad 
representation* 


M.  Supporting  Services,  Facilities  and  Equipment 
of  the  Branch 


1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a*  The  environment  of  the  new  building  is  conducive  to  good  morale, 

b.  A well-equipped  education  resource  center  Is  available  to  all. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 
a*  Parking  lots  are  not  adequate. 

b.  Hailing  services  need  improvement. 

c.  Policies  of  personal  sanitation  and  cleanliness  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  cafeteria. 

d.  The  procedure  for  printing  approval  and  getting  items  printed 
is  too  tine  consuming* 
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M . Vocational  Agriculture  Program 

1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Dedicated  and  hard-working  staff* 

b.  Good  staff  tenure. 

c.  Good  communication  within  staff. 

d.  Working  relationships  good. 

e.  Impartiality  and  consistency  in  administration, 
f*  Innovations  and  pilot  programs  encouraged. 

g.  Staff  provides  leadership  function  effectively. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Very  short  of  staff  for  efficient  operation. 

b.  Lack  of  unity  on  vocational  philosophy  throughout  administrative 
structure  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

c.  Communication  with  other  supervisors  regarding: 

(1)  The  nultltude  of  agricultural  agencies  and  groups  with 
which  it  is  important  that  we  cooperate. 

(2)  The  many  "doing"  activities  and  responsibilities. 

(3)  The  time  and  effort  to  effectively  sponsor  and  conduct 
leadership  ' lining. 

d.  The  roadblocks  constantly  thrown  in  the  path  of  efficient 
operation. 

e.  State  financial  support  1$  low. 

0 . Business  Occupations  Program 
1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Oveiall  support  of  section  by  State  Board  and  administration  has 
been  excellent. 

b.  Rapport  of  Business  Occupations  staff* 


O 
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2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Insufficient  staff  for  existing  programs. 

b.  Insufficient  statement  of  overall  department  goals  and  objectives 
and  plans  to  achieve  them. 

c.  Need  improved  communication  both  horizontally  and  vertically  within 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.* 


, P»  Vocational  Guidance  Program 

1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  principal  strengths  of  the  program  are  the  professional  staff 
employed.  The  professional  staff  is  committed  to  the  development 
of  quality  guidance  services  for  all  Individuals  for  which  this 
agency  has  a responsibility. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  lack  of  adequate  number  of  professional  and  clerical  personnel. 

b.  The  inability  to  productively  involve  appropriate  decision-making 
personnel  and  to  implement  through  the  use  of  supportive  services 
in  a timely  manner  plans  which  facilitate  program  development. 

c.  The  Inability  to  gain  a budgetary  identity  from  all  sources  of 
financial  support  which  adequately  stimulates  program  development 
in  light  of  established  need. 

d.  The  perceptions  of  guidance,  specifically  regarding  the  career 
development,  or  the  vocational  aspects  of  guidance, lack  proper 
perspective  and  support  by  many  in  decision-making  positions. 

The  adoption  of  a working  definition  and  statement  of  support 
for  vocational  guidance  is  needed. 

e.  Enactment  and  implementation  of  legislative  provisions  supporting 
guidance  services  continue  to  be  of  a "too  late — out  of  ti^^e,, 
nature.  The  timeliness  of  appropriations,  allocations  and 
expenditures  provides  a climate  of  indecision.  Impedes  planning 
and  tends  to  stymie  program  development. 


Q.  Health  Occupations  Program 

1.  B&anch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

e Present  staff  is  veil  prepared,  highly  motivated  and  work 

veil  together  in  a very  cooperative  and  congenial  atmosphere. 
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b.  There  is  democratic  leadership* 

c.  Program  development  has  been  particularly  good. 

d.  There  Is  readiness  to  develop  and  promote  new  programs  and  assist 
with  curriculum  revisions,  etc.,  in  ongoing  programs. 

Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Need  for  increased  professional  staff  in  order  to  realize  the 
accomplishments  which  the  existing  staff  desires  to  achieve. 

b.  More  available  time  is  needed  in  order  to  provide  more  adequate 
consultant  services  and  teacher  education  for  ongoing  programs. 

c.  Need  to  put  our  philosophy  and  objectives  in  writing. 

R , Rome  Economics  Program 
Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Accept  excessive  responsibility. 

b.  Cooperation  from  teachers. 

c.  Loyalty. 

d.  Conscientious. 

e.  Working  relationship  with  University. 

Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  staff. 

b.  Awareness  of  long-term  goals  of  Branch. 

c.  Lack  of  appropriations. 

d.  Entire  staff  not  housed  in  same  location. 

$ . Manpower  Development  Program 
Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Cooperation  within  section. 

b.  Working  relationship  with  other  agencies  Involved  in  total  man- 
power programs. 
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2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Insufficient  contact  with  training  agencies  (public  and  private). 

b*  Difficulty  in  obtaining  current  inventory  lists. 

c.  Some  training  programs  unsuited  to  Manpower  Development  Training  client 

d.  Lack  of  instructor  upgrading  training. 

T.  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Advisory  comaittee  involvement  in  activities. 

b.  Commitment  on  part  of  Research  Coordinating  Unit  staff. 

c.  Representation  on  State-level  planning  committees;  e.g. , CAMPS, 
the  Coordinating  Council  for  Post-High  School  Education,  and 
Area  School  Standards. 

d.  Framework  of  objectives  and  evaluation  base  for  R.C.U.  organization 
and  activities. 

e.  Emphasis  on  contacts  with  higher-echelon  personnel  in  associations, 
Institutions,  agencies  and  organizations  contacted. 

2.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  Adequate  staff  and  resources  commitment. 

b.  Limited  staff  has  been  engaged  In  administrative  support  tasks 
to  the  detriment  of  research  coordination  activities. 

c.  Emphasis  bar.  been  on  area  school  as  opposed  to  secondary  school 
activity.  Very  limited  In  secondary  school  contacts. 

d.  Lack  of  a great  deal  of  involvement  with  industrial  and  business 
representatives* 

e*  Limited  dissemination  of  research  findings  and  related  Information. 

f.  Lack  of  innovative  and  experimental  study  to  improve  vocational- 
technical  education. 
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U . Special  Needs  Program 


1.  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Some  programs  developed. 

b.  Good  related  agency  relationship* 

c.  Support  of  supervisory  personnel* 

2*  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

* a.  Lack  of  professional  staff. 

b.  Lack  of  clerical  staff.  • 

c,  Inadequate  inservice  programs. 

d.  Poor  communication  with  training  institutions. 

e , Cnable  to  provide  consultant  service. 

V , Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program 
1.  8ranch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Communications  are  good  between  sections,  teacher  certification, 
guidance  and  special  needs. 

b.  Dedicated  staff. 

c.  Staff  provides  leadership  function  effectively. 

2*  Branch  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a*  Lack  of  adequate  concern  for  maintaining  and  improving  high  school 
programs. 

b.  Lack  of  involvement  of  personnel  in  the  actual  decision-making  on 
Items  concerning  the  Branch. 

c.  Use  of  vocational  personnel  for  other  assignments  within  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  e.g.,  industrial  arts 
consultative  service. 

d.  Short  of  staff  to  do  adequate  Job. 

e.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  administration  on  vocational  goals  and 
objectives. 

f.  Inability  to  get  immodlate*answers  on  various  policies* 
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d.  State;  D 

The  following  statements  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  State  Division  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
summarize  the  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  Division. 

These  findings  are  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
personnel  of  the  State  agency  and  the  members  of  the 
Visiting  Team  which  reacted  to  the  analysis  of  the 
Division.  The  statements  are  organized  and  presented 
to  summarize  the  twenty-five  areas  of  the  State  agency 
which  were  analyzed.  Supporting  data  for  the  findings 
reported  here  are  included  in  the  Appendix  Section  of 
this  Report. 

A.  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division  Includes  the  provisions  for 
excellent  funding  potential.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 
delegates  the  organizational  responsibilities  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  thereby  providing  a reasonable  amount  of  flexibility. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  There  appears  to  be  re  jndancy  in  the  acceptance  of  statutes  124.52 
and  124.62.  Chapter  124.52  is  rendered  obsolete  in  terms  of  current 
practice.  Chapter  124.62  does  not  seem  to  allow  for  "acceptance11  of 
funds  for  the  conducting  of  ongoing  programs,  rather  for  the 
,,iraprovement!,  of  vocational  education. 

B.  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  General  agreement  among  educators , the  legislature  and  public 
as  to  the  purpose  of  vocational  education. 

b.  Department  of  Education  leadership  role  in  establishing  a network 
of  area  vocational  schools. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Present  imbalance  in  program  offerings  between  post-secondary  and 
adult  and  secondary  levels. 

b.  Need  for  greater  involvement  with  the  social-vocat  ior.al  needs  cf 
the  people  of  the  State. 

c.  Inconsistency  in  applying  policies  and  regulations  from  Institution 
to  Institution. 

C.  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  positive  attitude  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  that  exists 
between  Division  staff  members. 


b.  The  high-level  of  dedication  to  meeting  the  needs  of  occupational 
preparation  for  State  D youth  and  adults  which  exists  in  the 
Division  staff. 

c.  The  autonomy  which  the  Division  has  to  carry  out  ita  assigned 
functions!  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

d.  The  heavy  emphasis  on  programs  with  specific  individuals  being 
responsible  and  held  accountable  for  specific  results. 

2,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  * 

a.  Insufficient  professional  and  support  staff  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  challenges  which  have  been  placed  before  the  Division. 

b.  The  lack  of  homogeneity  in  assignments  given  to  members  of  the 
program  development  and  planning  staff. 

c.  The  fuzziness  in  regard  to  accountability  for  program  development. 

d.  The  inadequate  salary  rchedules  to  attract  top-notch  personnel  to 
fill  vacancies  and  newly-created  positions. 


1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  A very  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  Involvement  among  staff 
members, 

b.  An  ability  to  react  to  a given  situation  with  flexibility. 

c.  Lines  of  communication  are  open. 

d.  Planning  efforts  developed  to  meet  anticipated  problem  areas. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

. 

a.  Lack  of  communication  though  method  is  readily  available. 

b.  Lack  of  established  guidelines 

c.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  being  asked  to  re- 
solve too  many  operational  and  programming  decisions,  thus 
interfering  with  their  policy-making  opportunities. 


D . Policy  Formulating  Functions  of  the  Division 
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E.  Stamsft  Of  the  Division 
Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 
ac  Well-defined  channels  of  administration. 
Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Shortage  of  clerical  and  professional  staff, 


b.  Critical  shortage  of  floor  space. 

. i » increments  are  not  competitive 

C-  2^^23^*43^53  «•«  »■*««.  in  both 
professional  and  clerical  positions. 

d.  Lack  of  communication  structure. 


F.  Financing  of  the  Division 
Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Adequate  State  and  local  matching  funds. 

b.  Bonding  procedures. 

c.  Director's  authority  on  annual  budgets. 

Division.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  connunications, 

b.  Lack  of  written  fiscal  policy  which  is  available  and 

communicated* 

c.  Lack  of  standardized  reimbursement  formulas. 

G.  Planning  Functions  of  the  Division 
Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Department  has  several  persons  whose  primary  function  is  to  plan. 

b.  Standards  have  been  established  throughout  the  organiration. 

c.  Advisory  committees  and  projected  studies  are  used  in  the  develop 
ment  of  new  programs. 
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2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 


Most  staff  do  not  know  anything  about  fiscal  planning  in  the 
Department , This  makes  it  difficult  to  think  in  terms  of 
comparative  value  of  types  of  programs  and  to  determine  where  p y 
efforts  might  be  placed, 

b.  Planners  use  different  criteria  to  develop  progrMS  than  super- 
visors of  those  programs.  (New  programs  take  prl°r-ty,  little 
communication  on  standards  exists  betw.een  planners  and  supervisors. 

c.  Criteria  for  evaluating  programs  are  not  selected  on  the  basis  of 
objectives  of  the  program, 

d.  Staff  members  who  are  assigned  to  plan  ar.J  carry  out  studies  are 
not  qualified  to  do  research. 


H.  rnnrrHnatlng  Functions  of  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Good  informal  working  relationships  by  Division  staff  members. 

b.  Good  relationships  with  local  educational  institutions,  business, 
ar.d  Industry. 

C.  The  informal  way  in  which  programs  and  projects  are  accomplished, 
d.  An  understanding  by  the  itaff  that  cooperation  is  needed. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Guidelines  have  not  been  developed  by  the  Division  to  design 
the  entire  structure. 

b,  Vague  or  incorrect  information  and  knowledge  held  by  the 
Division  staff. 

c There  is  a lack  of  operational  procedures  or  policies  that  are 
written  and  available  to  staff  ind  involved  institutions. 

. Constructive  dialogue  is  missis  between  involved  institutions  and 
' SioS  for  the  design  and  development  of  policies  and  programs. 
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I . Directing  Functions  of  the  Division 
Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Attitude  of  staff  toward  Job  to  be  done,  very  good. 

b.  Willingness  to  accept  additional  responsibilities  to  get  the 
Job  done,  very  good. 

c.  Staff  receptive  to  new  ideas. 

d.  Cooperative  and  team  effort  of  staff  is  exceptional. 

Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Clogged  lines  of  communications  horizontally  and  vertically. 

b.  Staff  recognizes: 

(1)  tack  of  professional  staff  resources,  equipment  and  materials 

(2)  tack  o£  sufficient  secretarial  help  to  support  the  pro- 
fessional staff. 

(3)  Inadequate  travel  and  conference  budgets  for  operational 
level  personnel • (Out-of— State) . 

(4)  Some  lack  of  understanding  In  relationship  with  the  other 
divisions  of  the  education  department. 

J.  Communicating  Functions  of  the  Division  _ 

"Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  A definite  procedure  exists  for  conducting  and  summarizing  the 
activities  of  advisory  committee  meetings. 

b.  Policy  describing  the  need  for  advisory  committees,  and  their 
composition,  is  clearly  defined. 

Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  planned  orientation  program  for  .ew  employees. 

b.  Lack  of  overall  plan  for  public  relations. 
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K ,  Promo  tlnfi  Functions  of  the  Division 

1.  Division.  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a*  Promotion  of  Area  School-Day  Preparatory  Programs* 

b*  Rapid  gains  are  being  made  with  regard  to  public  image  of 
vocational  education. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  . 

a.  Lack  of  coordination  among  units  and  their  individual  promotional 
efforts. 


L.  Researching  Functions  of  the  Division 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  Division  recognizes  the  fact  that  research  is  necessary  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  youths  and  adults, 

b,  Pilot  programs  are  field-tested  before  being  recommended  for 
general  use, 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  communications  between  the  units  within  the  Division, 

b.  The  "Evaluation  Committee"  has  no  knowledge  of  a planned  pro- 
gram for  reviewing,  abstracting  and  disseminating  pertinent 
research  reports  to  the  schools  of  the  State  and  the  teacher 
education  schools, 

c.  There  is  no  known  functioning  advisory  committee  in  regard  to 
research  activities. 

d.  Lack  of  qualified  research  .specialist s--no  organized  unit  de- 
voted to  research. 

e.  Only  limited  organized  research  Is  available. 


M.  Supporting^  Services,  Facilities  and  Equipment 
of  the  Division 

1,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  Division  is  located  as  part  of  the  central  governing  group 
which  provides  easier  communication  vi.h  entire  Department  of 
Education, 
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\>.  building  ntw  and  heating  and  air  conditioning  good. 

2*  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Hot  enough  privacy  for  the  professional  staff* 

b.  Not  enough  available  meeting  rooms* 

c.  No  adequate  parking  facilities  for  visiting  school  and 
business  personnel. 

d.  No  Graphic  Arts  and  Materials  Development  Unit  is  readily 
available . 

e.  State  ca'*  transportation  uneconomical  and  time-consuming. 

f.  Insufficient  WATS  lines. 


N . Agriculture  Education  Program 
1*  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Good  understanding  and  strong  cooperative  working  relationship 
between  staff,  teachers,  and  school  administrators. 

b.  Aims  and  objectives  stated  and  understood.  Teachers  had  part 
in  development  of  aims  and  objectives. 

c.  Excellent  esprit  de  corps  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

d.  Instruction  occupationally  oriented. 

e.  Staff  provided  leadership  and  development  of  a comprehensive 
growing  program. 

f.  Staff  adapts  program  to  changing  conditions. 

g.  Effective  use  of  State  reimbursement  funds. 

h.  Provided  leadership  in  development  of  comprehensive  conservation, 
safety.  State  Fair  and  related  FFA  activities  which  have  re- 
ceived national  recognition. 

i.  Provided  leadership  in  development  of  organized,  comprehensive 
adult  agriculture  education  program  which  has  served  as  pattern 
for  many  other  states  and  for  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

J.  Provides  a continuing  vocational  educational  program  for  those 
engaged  in  the  basic  industry  of  this  State. 
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k,  Provides  leadership  In  development  of  multiple  teacher  depart- 
rae*kts  which  provides  for  more  in-depth  and  specialized 
instruction, 

l,  Dedicated,,  competent  and  experienced  professional  and  clerical 
staff  with  good  tenure* 

in,  Good  working  relationship  with  teacher  training, 

n.  Persons  with  agriculture  competencies  assigned  to  agriculture 
supervision . 

.2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  qualified  teachers  to  fill  positions  in  an  expanding 
program. 

b.  Lack  of  culling  due  to  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

c*  Small  supervisory  staff  for  size  of  program  and  program  potential 
(one-half  of  average  size  of  staffs  of  Central  Region). 

d.  No  staff  addition  since  1960  (9  years)  — program  has  grown  during 
these  9 years  and  also  expected  to  provide  leadership  for  direc- 
tion of  programs  of  agriculture  occupations  at  secondary  school 
level, 

e.  With  limited  staff  cannot  provide  leadership  we  should,  and  are 
expected  to,  in  development  of  post-high  school  vocational 
agriculture  programs. 

f*  Lack  of  staff  to  develop  pre-vocat ional  and  general  agriculture 
programs. 

g.  Lack  of  supporting  staff  for  studies  and  research. 

h*  Lack  of  supporting  staff  for  aid  in  production  of  publications. 

i.  Unfair,  time  consuming  and  expensive  travel  policy  (btate  cars), 

j.  Lack  of  at  l,east  some  attempt  to  provide  a semblance  of  privacy 
for  conduct  of  work  of  professional  6taff  members. 

k.  Lack  of  adequate  conference  rooms. 
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0,  Business  Educating  jPro^rtm 


1,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Unit  is  oriented  to  a specific  occupational  group  and  ci*a~ 
munlcation  can  exist  that  is  relevant  to  that  area.  Enables 
the  professional  staff  to  discuss  curriculum,  programs,  equip- 
ment, etc,  with  business  educators, 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses  „ 

a.  Seriously  short  of  assistants.  Need  of  two  assistant  supervisors 
to  adequately  perform  up  to  standards. 

b.  Salary  increments  are  unrealistic  in  light  of  todayfs  economic 
system  and  compared  to  educational  institution  salaries. 


P . Distributive  Education  Program 
1,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  high  level  of  esprit  de  corps  end  teamwork  which  exi? ta 
among  the  three-member  staff  in  the  program  operations  section 
and  the  one  person  assigned  to  this  area  and  the  persons  in 
the  program  development  section, 

b.  The  flexible  program  structure  which  permits  staff  members  to 
immediately  capitalize  on  opportunities  for  new  innovations 
and  new  programs. 

c.  The  receptivity  of  all  staff  members  to  new  ideas  and  their 
eagerness  to  check  out  their  possibilities  and  follow  through, 

d.  The  autonomy  which  the  unit  has  to  carry  out  a broad  range  of 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  education  for  marketing 
and  distribution, 

e.  The  open  lines  of  communication  and  the  attitude  of  cooperation 
between  the  unit  staff  members  and  the  program  development 
staff  member. 

f.  The  involvement  of  all  individuals  working  with  Distributive 
Education  in  decision-making  and  the  granting  of  adequate 
authority  to  each  staff  member  along  with  responsibility  to 
carry  out  and  effectively  consuramate  a given  task, 

g.  The  close  relationship  of  the  staff  with  the  business  community. 

h.  The  "strong,*1  capable  personnel  in  Distributive  Education. 
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2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  lock  of  a detailed  long-range  plan. 

b.  No  material  specialists  and  research  personnel  to  effectively 
coordinate  and  develop  materials  for  the  ongoing  operation 

of  distributive  education  programs. 

c.  Insufficient  staffing  to  carry  out  the  challenges  placed  before 
the  unit  by  the  State  and  federal  vocational  education  acts. 

Q . Industrial  Arts  Education  Pr ogram 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Communication  between  staff  members  within  the  Division  is  good. 

b.  The  Industrial  Arts  unit  is  solid  in  respect  to  realizing  the 
need  for  vocational  education. 

c.  Cooperation  between  the  Division  and  the  teachers  In  the  field 
is  very  good  as  well  as  the  teacher  education  institutions. 

d.  The  public  relations  between  the  Division  and  the  school 
administrations  is  exemplary. 

2.  Division  St3ff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Inadequate  number  of  staff  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  of f ice . 

b.  Lack  of  space  for  personal  consultation  of  visitors  and  staff 
as  well  as  filing  facilities  and  working  space. 

c.  Lack  of  funding  of  programs  which  curtails  many  local  programs. 

R t Home  Economics  1 :ducat ion  Pr ?£r am 
* 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Jobs  are  organized  within  the  unit  so  that  each  person  has  an 
area  of  specialized  responsibi lity--but  still  each  works  with 
all  areas  so  as  to  understand  the  total  program. 

h.  Professional  staff  members  have  a variety  of  valuable  background 
experiences. 
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c.  The  working  relationship  of  professional  staff  members  within 
the  Home  Economics  unit  is  excellent. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Clerical  staff  quality  and  quantity  does  not  equal  the  number 
of  programs*  number  of  students,  number  of  schools*  or  teacher 
turnover--or  objectives  of  the  unit. 

b.  Too  much  professional  time  is  spent  training  clerical  staff 
and  performing  clerical  duties. 

c.  No  staff  member  Is  available  to  work  on  planning,  lnservice 
and  evaluation  of  the  adult  program, 

d.  The  staff  member  devotes  considerable  time  for  the  camping 
program  and  coordinating  youth  programs.  ’ This  is  a weakness 
of  the  Home  Economics  unit  because  a staff  member  Is  .utilized 
on  agency-wide  objectives  and  no  compensation  of  professional 
tine  Is  made  to  the  unit  objectives, 


$.  Technical  Education  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  A basic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  philosophy, 
objectives  and  role  of  technical  education  as  it  pertains 
to  the  criteria  for  technical  education. 

b.  Recognition  of  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
training  of  technicians  and  their  utilization  in  Industry. 

c.  Excellent  relations  with  school  administrators. 

d.  Good  relationship,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  industry  and 
its  utilization  of  technically  trained  personnel. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  staff,  including  clerical,  to  promote  and  play  the 
desired  leadership  role  believed  to  be  required  of  technical 
education. 

b.  Difficulty  in  breaking  preconceived  viewpoints  (that  have  become 
fixated)  relative  to  the  role  and  relationship  of  technical 
education  as  It  pertains  to  vocational  education. 

C«  Lack  of  funding  to  properly  alleviate  subject  problems  which 
would  allow  for  greater  concentration  to  leadership  role. 
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d,  Lack  of  space  to  house  a future  staff. 

T.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program 

1.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Professional  attitude  of  staff. 

b.  Flexibility  in  adjusting  and/or  changing  work  assignments. 

c.  Occupational  competencies  of  staff. 

2,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Inadequate  number  of  staff. 

b.  Lack  of  flexibility  in  classifying  clerical  positions. 

c.  Lack  of  communication  between  other  units. 

d.  Inadequate  parking  space. 

U , Spec  i/ll  i \ rogr a ms  and  Services 
i,  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Cooperation  among  staff  members  and  with  supervisor. 

b.  Contributions  of  ntaff  to  the  Improvement  of  the  program. 

c.  Staff  is  impartial  and  consistent  in  application  of  policies 
and  regulations, 

d.  i.ood  working  relat ionship— discussion  of  problems  on  a ffic.e- 
to-face  basis. 

e.  tlood  organization  and  administration. 

f.  Improvement  of  relations  with  employment  Service. 

g.  Staff  has  good  working  relations  with  schools  and  reflect 
cooperation  within  programs. 

h.  There  is  good  communication  between  staff  members. 

j.  Programs  can  be  flexible  and  innovative.  This  is  done  with 
excellent  results. 
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j.  Cooperation  within  the  Department  (participation  and  involvement) 
very  flexible. 

k.  With  the  broad  regulations  we  have,  the  staff  does  everything 
it  can  to  insure  good  training  In  ‘all  70  schools  that  are 
certified. 

2.  Division  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Follow-up  and  evaluation. 

b.  Filing  system. 

c.  Lack  of  definite  directions  from  regional  office. 

d.  Employer's  evaluation  of  training  after  placement  of  trainee. 

e.  Program  evaluation  is  presently  done  on  a piecemeal  basis. 

This  should  be  "standard  operation". 

f.  Insufficient  use  is  made  of  data-processing  equipment  for 
program  and  equipment  control. 

g.  The  indefinite  manner  that  funds  are  made  available. 

h.  Programs  are  run  In  some  Instances  as  an  after-thought  by  local 
schools. 
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e.  State  E 


The  following  statements  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  State  Division  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
summarize  the  findings  of  the  analysis  of  the  Division* 

These  findings  are  based  on  the  perceptions  of  the  personnel 
of  the  State  agency  and  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Team 
which  reacted  to  the  analysis  of  the  Division.  The 
statements  are  organized  and  presented  to  summarize  the 
twenty-five  areas  of  the  State  agency  which  were  analyzed. 
Supporting  data  for  the  findings  reported  here  are 
included  in  the  Appendix  Section  of  this  Report. 

A.  Legal  Basis  for  the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Statutes  are  broad  enough  to  permit  sufficient  flexibility  for 
administrative  and  organizational  changes  as  deemea  appropriate . 

b.  State  statutes  provide  for  adequate  rules  and  regulations 
governing  financing  of  vocational  education  at  all  levels. 

c.  State  statutes  provide  for  the  affiliation  of  school  districts 
in  the  vocational  education  area  in  order  that  the  training 
may  be  available  to  the  maximum  number  of  students* 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  State  statutes  are  too  broad  to  provide  appropriate  guidance 
and  regulation. 

b.  Vocational  and  technical  education  are  operated  under  separate 
statutes  and  controlling  agencies. 

B*  Philosophy  and  Objectives  , ■ the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 
a.  Perception  of  role, 
b*  Concern  with  related  6oclal  issues. 

c • Working  relationships  with  institutions  of  higher  education* 
d*  Encouragement  of  experimentation. 

2*  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a*  Not  consistent  In  application  of  policies  and  regulations, 
b*  Philosophy  not  reviewed  and  revised  by  staff. 
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c.  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Office 


Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Caliber  of  vocational  administrative  and  supervisory  staff. 

b.  Staff  members  usually  have  the  authority  to  perform  the 
responsibilities  assigned. 

c.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  Agency  enables  the  State 
organization  to  work  effectively  with  local  school  districts 
in  building  quality  vocational  educational  programs. 


2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  organizational  structure  does  not  necessarily  lend  Itself 
to  the  development  of  vocational  programs  relating  directly 
to  job  opportunities  In  a given  geographical  area. 


b.  The  State  Agency  through  the  current  structure  does  not  Provide 
adequate  programs  through  which  a sufficient  number  of  qualified 
potential  staff  members  can  be  made  available  to  local  sc  oo 

districts. 


c.  The  organizational  structure  does  not  clearly  Identify  provisions 
and  procedures  through  which  specific  program  development  can 
ocerr  In  each  vocational  area* 
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The  organizational  structure  does  not  cause  administrative  officers 
of  the  Agency  to  be  sufficiently  Involved  In  policy  decisions. 

Articulation  among  vocational , technical  and  adult  educational 
programs  is  lacking. 


f.  Administrative  officers  of  the  Agency  lack  sufficient  autonomy  to 
operate  their  programs  within  the  established  policies. 

a.  Programs  and  functions  of  the  Agency  are  not  coordinated  with 
programs  and  functions  of  other  Agencies  within  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 


0.  Pol Icy- Formula t ing  Functions  _of  the  Office 
1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a The  Agency  has  policies  to  regulate  and  operate  vocational  pro- 
grams!  and  there  is  a trend  toward  Improvement  in  formulating,  up 
dating,  and  publishing  policies  and  making  them  available  to 
persons  In  administration  In  vocational  education  programs. 
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2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  Agency  staff  is  not  sufficiently  involved  in  formulating 
policies  and  no  special  time  is  regularly  planned  for  this 
purpose. 


E.  Staffing  of  the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Staff  members  and  director  function  as  a team  composed  of 
dedicated  professionals. 

b.  The  staff  cooperates  with  other  educational  agencies  and 
recognizes  the  State's  overall  educational  needs  as  well 
as  those  In  vocational  education. 

c.  The  staff  is  composed  of  individuals  whose  former  experiences 
at  many  educational  levels  and  broad  variety  of  occupational 
experiences  provide  them  with  an  unusually  rich  background 
for  their  vocational  leadership  responsibilities. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  A low  salary  scale  frequently  makes  it  impossible  to  secure 
the  best  qualified  people  available. 

b.  High  turnovers  in  some  units  have  decreased  both  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  these  units. 

c The  morale  of  the  staff  has  not  always  been  at  Its  most  effective 
operating  .evel  because  of  concern  over  State's  policies  for 
operating  the  programs  in  the  future  through  the  currently 
designated  channels. 


F*  Financing  of  the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Basically  the  policies  and  procedures  for  Agency  financing  are 
clearly  defined  and  are  appropriate  in  meeting  the  needs  for 
financing  the  administration  of  a total  vocational  program. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Fiscal  policies  and  procedures  are  available  but  not  available 
in  one  document. 
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G*  Planning  Functions  of  the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a*  Supervisory  staff  works  cooperatively  with  local  educators 
In  developing  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults  at  the  local  level. 

2,  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  a long-range  plan  for  professional  staff  development. 


H.  Coordinating  Functions  of  the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Mutual  respect  and  good  working  relationships  exist  between  the 
Agency  and  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  teacher 
certification. 

b.  Opportunities  for  flexibility  and  choice  are  provided  for  local 
education  agencies. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

j.  A lack  of  close  coordination  of  vocational  agencies. 

b,  A need  for  closer  working  relationship  between  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Education  and  other  agencies  such  as  Employment 
Service,  Welfare,  and  Rehabilitation. 


I.  Directing  Functions  of  the  Office 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

q . Expansion  of  programs  and  Improvements  in  departments  are  re- 
quested through  local  school  administrators. 

b.  Good  working  relationships  are  maintained  with  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers. 

c.  The  staff  recognizes  and  Intends  to  Implement  good  vocational 
programs  within  the  State. 

2 . Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Financing  follows  development  of  innovative  programs  generally 

rather  than  being  readily  available  to  stimulate  program  development. 
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b.  Lack  of  adequate  staff  to  spend  sufficient  time  in  local 
schools  to  effectively  supervise  the  program. 

c.  Staff  members  salaries  not  high  enough  to  attract,  retain, 
and  motivate  highly  qualified  personnel. 


J.  Communicating  Functions  of  the  Office 
1,  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Interpreting  vocational  education  programs,  objectives,  and 
achievements  to  the  schools  and  the  public  through  multi- 
media approach,  supervisors,  teacher  educators,  and  teachers. 

b.  Veil-planned  and  executed  staff  meetings* 

c.  Free  exchange  of  information  between  director  and  staff  members* 

d.  Enthusiasm  of  director  and  staff  members  in  communication 
program. 

2*  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  An  inactive  advisory  committee  (under  1963  Act).- 

b.  Inadequate  distribution  of  Information  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  executive  branch  of  State  government  on  accomplishments  and 
needs  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  State. 

c*  Inadequate  distribution  of  information  on  occupational  training 
opportunities  to  local  schools  and  communities. 


K.  Promoting  functions  of  the  Office 
1.  Offire  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Establishment  of  vocational  education  schools. 

b.  Furnishing  leadership  to  local  agencies. 

c.  Club  work — FFA,  FHA,  DKCA. 

2*  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Poor  image  with  general  education  in  softie  communities. 

b.  Four  image  with  parents. 

c.  Poor  image  with  students. 
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d.  Lack  of  communications  among  services. 

e.  Lack  of  clubwork  in  T & I and  Office  Occupations. 


L.  Researching  Functions  of  the  Office 


2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  The  present  organizational  structure  will  allow  for  “full  use“  of 
Agency  potential.  The  State  Office  of  Vocational  Research  is 
geared  to  conduct  survey  type  research,  cost  analysis,  and  to 
assist  in  evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  programs.  The 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  organized  to  do  experimental, 
exploratory,  and  innovational  types  of  research. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  The  lack  of  coordination  with  other  State  agencies  and  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  the  principal  weakness  at 
the  present  time. 


M .  Office  Supporting  Services,  Facilities  and  Equipment 

1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  State  facilities  are  centrally  located  for  effectiveness. 

b.  District  facilities  are  strategically  located  for  effectiveness. 

c.  Communication  facilities  are  adequately  available  tor  planning 
and  developing  State-wide  programs. 

d.  State  office  facilities  are  well  arranged  for  necessary  State 
coordinated  activity. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Need  for  more  effective  methods  of  improving  and  maintaining 
district  office  facilities  and  equipment. 

b.  Need  to  establish  a departmental  vocational  education 
statistical  reporting  capability. 


N .  Vocational  Agrl culture  Education  Pregram 
1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Staff  attitude  and  understanding  of  the  total  program. 
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b.  Staff  directly  Involved  In  policy  formulation  and  program 
development. 

c.  Preservice  and  inservice  educational  programs. 

d.  Dedication  of  staff  as  indicated  by  tenure. 

e.  Staff  work  with  local  schools  in  promoting,  conducting,  and 
evaluating  programs. 

f.  Development,  use  and  evaluating  of  teaching  materials  to  include 
curricul  <m  guides,  student  and  teacher  publications,  visual  aids, 
etc.,  by  joint  efforts  of  supervisory  staff,  teacher  education. 
Media  Center,  R.  C.  IK,  and  teachers. 

g.  Ability  to  communicate  within  the  staff  in  sharing  ideas  and 
reaching  consensus  on  objectives  of  the  total  program;  making 
plans  for  Implementation. 

h.  Ability  to  change  in  order  to  meet  new  and  existing  needs  of 
the  program. 

I.  Staff  organization. 

J.  Location  of  district  offices  for  effective  supervision. 

k.  An  effective  youth  organization  as  a part  of  the  total  program. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Need  for  additional  staff  members  in  specialized  areas. 

b.  Salary  is  Inadequate. 

c.  Not  making  most  effective  use  of  advisory  committees. 

d.  Lack  of  adequate  coordination  with  other  school  programs. 

e.  Evaluative  efforts  not  based  on  educational  outcome. 

f.  Staff  not  adequately  housed. 

g.  Inadequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

h.  Program  not  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  all  out-of-school 
groups. 

l.  Shortage  of  adequate  teaching  materials. 

J.  Need  for  adequately  trained  teachers  In  specialized  area9. 
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2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 


a.  Present  funding  limits  effectiveness  of  supervision,  teacher 
education,  and  innovations. 

b.  Effectiveness  of  long-range  prograutaing  is  Halted  due  to 
lack  of  long-range  commitment  for  funds. 

c.  The  beginning  salary  and  salary  increments  are  not  sufficient 
to  attract  and  maintain  qualified  personnel. 

d.  The  number  of  professional  staff  is  inadequate  to  fully  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  program. 

e.  Turnover  of  staff  is  too  frequent  to  maintain  the  full  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

f.  The  full  effectiveness  of  supporting  services,  such  as  teacher 
education  and  curriculum  development,  is  impaired  by  the  lack 
of  funds  and  staff  positions. 

Q . Home  Economics  Education  Program 
1.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths 

a.  Dedication  of  staff  to  the  program  and  willingness  to  adapt  the 
program  to  meet  changing  needs. 

b.  Qualified  staff  with  a continuous  tenure. 

c.  Enrollments  in  Home  Economics  for  youth  and  adults  have  continued 
to  increase. 

d.  The  program  continues  to  be  strengthened  through  teacher  involve- 
ment and  evaluation. 

e.  Program  expansion  has  included  occupational  courses  related  to 
Home  Economics  classes  for  people  with  low- income  and  other 
special  needs. 

f.  Staff  members  use  many  varied  ways  of  working  with  teachers  and 
other  local  educators. 

g.  Good  working  relationships  with  teacheis  and  administrators  are 
maintained. 

h.  Future  Homemakers  of  America  organization  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Home  Economics  program. 
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2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  adequate  staff  to  further  expand  Home  Economics  program. 

b.  Inadequate  space,  equipment  and  facilities  for  effective  program 
functioning. 

c.  Inadequate  supportive  personnel  to  secure  and  disseminate  up-to-date 
educational  materials. 

d.  Low  salary  scale  to  enable  securing  and  maintaining  adequate 
professional  and  clerical  staff. 

e.  Inadequate  funding  for  program  expansion,  experimentation  and 
civil  research. 

f.  Inadequate  provisions  for  professional  staff  improvement. 

R.  Distributive  Education  Program 

1*  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Strengths  J 

| 

a.  Cooperation  among  supervisory  staff,  teachers  and^ supporting 
services  is  excellent — also,  tremendous  amount  of  cooperation 
between  Distributive  Education  and  other  services. 

b.  Considering  the  financial  ability  of  the  service,  the  program  as 
a whole  is  exceptionally  strong. 

c.  Effectiveness  of  youth  organization. 

2.  Office  Staff  Perceptions  of  Weaknesses 

a.  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  for  needed  expansion. 

b.  Lack  of  supervisory  staff  (personnel). 

c.  Lack  of  supporting  services. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this  report  are  presented 
in  two  patts:  A and  B* 

Part  A (Organization  for  Education)  pertains  to  the  studies 
of  organization  for  education  in  the  selected  states.  It  includes 
the  twenty-one  state  study  of  state  school  organization  for 
education  and  the  sixteen-state  study,  wherein  several  of  each 
state's  citizens  were  asked  for  their  perceptions  ot  roles,  responsi- 
bilities and  interrelationships  among  institutions  and  agencies 
providing  occupational  education. 

Part  B of  this  particular  Section  (IV),  concerns  the  field-testing 
of  the  Format  and  Criteria  for  Analysis  by  State  Agencies  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 


A.  Organization  for  Education 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  two  studies  of  Organization 
for  Education  are  presented  under  the  headings  of  Section  1 and  2. 

Section  1 concerns  recommendations  about  the  twenty-one  state 
study  of  state  school  organization. 

Suction  2 contains  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  about  the 
sixteen-state  study  of  citizens'  (Jay  and  professional)  perceptions 
of  roles,  responsibilities  and  interrelationships  among  institutions 
and  agencies  providing  occupational  education.  This  section  is 
referred  to  as  Croup  Interview  Guides  in  Sixteen  States. 

1.  Overall  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

a.  Each  of  the  twenty-one  states  studied  has  an  office 
for  the  chief  public  school  official. 

b.  The  most  common  title  for  the  chief  public  school 
official  is  Commissioner  of  Education. 

c.  In  about  half  of  the  states  the  chief  school  official 
Is  elected.  The  most  frequent  method  of  appointment 
is  by  Governor. 

d.  In  all  states  studied,  the  chief  state  school  official 
is  more  closely  aligned  with  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  than  any  other  aspect  of  public 
education.  His  next  greatest  responsibility  is  for 
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post-high  school  adult  and  vocational  education, 
followed  by  community  colleges.  He  is  least  associated 
with  higher  education  institutions. 

e.  All  states  studied  but  Wisconsin  have  State  Boards  of 
Education, 

f.  In  only  one  state,  Idaho,  does  the  Governor  appoint  one 
Board  which  serves  over  general  education,  vocational 
education,  and  as  the  Board  of  Regents  over  higher 
education. 

g.  About  one-third  of  the  states  studied  have  boards  of 
education  which  are  elected;  approximately  another 
third  of  the  boards  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  remaining  third  are  also  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  confirmation  by  the  senate. 

h.  All  states  studied  except  Colorado  have  boards  with 
so'ne  degree  of  influence  over  vocational  education. 
Colorado  has  a special  board  for  occupational  education 
and  community  colleges. 

1.  Of  the  states  studied,  the  most  frequent  base  of 
specialized  leadership  for  vocational  education  is 
through  divisions  and  directors  of  vocational  education 
and  through  departments  of  education. 

j.  Most  state  vocational  programs  are  reinforced  by  advisory 
boards  of  knowledgeable  laymen. 

k.  The  distinction  between  junior  and  conmunity  college 
is  not  always  apparert. 

l.  Over  half  of  the  states  reported  public  community 
or  junior  college  programs,  colleges  with  their  own 
boards . 

m.  Approximately  half  of  the  states  report  some  degree  of 
overall  Influence  by  coordinating  boards,  or  state  educa- 
tion boards,  over  all  higher  cation  Institutions  in 
the  state. 

n.  There  is  need  among  the  states  to  starch  for  improvement 
of  ways  to  cope  with  an  individual  suite's  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  all  educational  programs. 
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2.  Sixteen  State  Survey  Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  results 
from  598  questionnaires.  Perceptions  and  opinions  per- 
taining to  roles,  responsibilities,  and  interrelationships 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  providing  or  con- 
tributing to  occupation  education  were  identified.  Four 
main  divisions  (Foundations,  Coordination,  Policy,  and  the 
Process  of  Change)  were  established  to  organize  the  data. 

a.  Foundation  for  a State's  Education  System 

The  foundation  for  a state's  education  system  includes 
legal  statutes,  philosophy,  objectives,  roles,  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  allocation  of  these  areas. 

(1)  State  Structure  for  Education  f 

(a)  Existing  laws  should  be  changed  to  make  educa- 
tion more  pertinent  to  students,  to  remove 
unnecessary  duplications,  and  to  improve 
efficiency  and  economy. 

(b) Each  state  should  study  existing  laws  and 
determine  specific  changes  which  would 
accomplish  (1)  above. 

(2)  Apparent  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

(a)  Each  state  should  examine  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  its  educational  agencies. 

(b)  Public  secondary  schools  must  improve: 

(a)  Vocational  counseling. 

(b)  Curriculum  offerings  - general, 

(c)  Inadequate  schools. 

(d)  Curriculum  offerings  - non-college 
bound. 

(o)  State  Departments  of  Education  shoul  develop 
overall  plans  to  provide  direction  and  coor- 
dination to  occupational  education. 

(3)  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

(a)  Each  state  should  examine  and  determine 

needed  change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  its  educational  agencies. 
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(Ijj  Public  secondary  schools  must  examine  and 
determine  needed  changes  in  their  roles, 
and  responsibilities. 

(c)  State  Departments  of  Education  should 
determine  needed  changes  in  their  roles 
and  responsibilities. 

b.  Coordination 

Coordination  refers  to  relating*  allocating,  and 
integrating  various  factors  and  organizational 
functions  among  (or  between)  state  agencies  and 
institutions. 

(1)  States  should  study  current  statewide  coordination — 
articulation  efforts  to  determine  problem  areas  and 
devise  strategies  to  solve  them. 

(2)  States  should  investigate  the  formation  of  a state- 
level  Education  Coordinating  Council. 

(3)  State-level  Education  Coordinating  Councils  should 
not  assume  policy-making  or  administrative  roles, 
but  rather,  should  coordinate  the  implementation 
of  policy  among  other  agencies. 

(4)  Responsibilities  of  state  education  agencies  should 
be  examined  to  determine  areas  of  promising  coor- 
dination. 

c.  Policy 

Policy  refers  to  the  principles  and  guidelines  which 
an  orgahization  and  its  personnel  have  agreed  to,  and 
are  expected  to  observe. 

(1)  State  Education  agencies  shpuld  make  written  policy 
readily  available  to  both  individuals  and  other 
agencies. 

(2)  State  education  agencies  should  communicate  more 
information  regarding  policy-making  procedures  to 
other  agencies. 

(3)  State  education  agencies  should  regularly  and 
systematically  distribute  policy  statements  to 
Interested  and  related  agencies. 
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(4)  State  education  agencies  should  improve  the  admin- 
istrative areas  of: 

(a)  Policy-making. 

(b)  Finance. 

(c)  Planning. 

(d)  Coordinating. 

(e)  Communications. 

(5)  State  education  agencies  should  assess  current 
educational  programs  to  determine: 

(a)  Deficient  programs. 

\ i'r 

(b)  Needed  programs. 

(c)  Inadequate  programs. 

(d)  Problems  of  coordination. 

(6)  Upon  completion  of  c (5)  attention  should  be  focused 
upon  providing  a meaningful  education  for  all 
children. 

d.  Process  of  Change  in  Education 

(1)  The  entire  process  of  change  needs  attention  to 
facilitate  orderly  progress  toward  educational 
goals. 


Field-Testing  and  Refinement  of  Format  and  Criteria 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  field-testing  of  the 
Format  and  Criteria  for  Analysis  of  State  Agencies  for  Vocational 
Technical  Education  are  presented  in  Sections  1 and  2. 

Section  i involves  overall  conclusions  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  field- testing  of  the  Instrument  which  was 
utilized  in  each  of  the  five  states  In  the  analysis  of 
their  state  agencies  for  vocational-technical  education. 

Section  2 concerns  recommendations  made  to  each  of  the  five 
pat t lclpatlng  states  as  a result  of  the  analysis  of  the  state 
agencies  in  field-testing  the  Format  and  Criteria. 


1*  Overall  Conclusions  of  Field-Testing  in  Five  Selected  States 

Five  states  participated  in  field-testing  and  refining  a 
format  and  criteria  for  analysis  of  provisions  (at  the  State 
Education  Department  level)  for  administration  of  vocational- 
technical  education.  The  five  participating  states  were: 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South  Carolina, 

Not  all  of  the  five  cooperating  state  agencies  responsible 
for  administration  of  vocational-technical  education  could 
be  identified  by  the  same  titles;  however,  each  had  somewhat 
comparable  responsibilities. 

The  format  and  criteria  for  analysis  of  provisions  for  adminis- 
tering vocational-technical  education  were  originally  field- 
tested  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education  and 
were  modified  to  reflect  the  benefit  of  this  first  full- 
scale  field-test.  Numerous  groups  and  individuals  con- 
tributed suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  original  format 
and  criteria. 

One  obvious  conclusion  of  the  field-testing  activity  in  the 
five  cooperating  states  is  that  the  current  model  of  the 
format  and  criteria  can  and  does  serve  to  identify  strengths 
and  need  for  change  in  provisions  for  administering  vocational- 
technical  education  at  the  state  agency  level. 

The  format  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for  minor  and  major 
variations  in  state  administrative  structure. 

The  demonstrated  strength  of  the  format  in  the  five  field- 
tests  conducted  is  that  an  environment  can  be  created  which 
is  favorable  for  in-depth  analysis  of  administrative  functions 
of  state-level  agencies  for  vocational-technical  education. 

Tt  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  all  five  field-tests  that 
state  agency  personnel,  as  a group,  can  and  will  participate 
actively  in  a constructive  process  to  identify  need  for 
change  in  the  administrative  functions  of  the  state  agencies 
for  vocational-technical  education. 

The  format  is  a practical  means  of  providing  for  maximum 
staff  involvement  and  active  participation  in  the  analysis 
of  administrative  provisions  for  vocational-technical 
education.  This  practice  produces  favorable  attitudes  and 
better  understanding  by  the  staff  about  the  need  for  changes 
as  they  are  identified  in  the  analysis.  It  also  lays  the 
groundwork  for  future  support  by  the  staff  of  solutions  for 
effecting  change  after  the  need  has  been  identified. 

The  format  provides  a means  of  utilizing  visiting  teams  of 
outside  experts  efficiently  and  effectively  in  a systematic 
process. 
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The  format  also  provides  workable  solution  to  the  identi- 
fication and  application  of  criteria  necessary  for  the 
analysis  of  administration  provisions  for  vocational-technical 
education.  The  alternatives  provided  for  staff  participation 
in  selecting,  substituting  and  modifying  criteria  (suggested 
In  the  format)  Is  a commendable  feature  of  the  self-analysis 
process. 

The  criteria  which  was  suggested  by  the  Plan  (Format  and 
Criteria)  for  the  Analysis  of  Administrative  Provisions 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education  at  the  state  level 
appear  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  analysis 
of  administrative  provision.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
minor  wording  changes,  the  bulk  of  the  criteria  was 
acceptable  to  the  various  committees  In  each  of  the  five 
states. 

The  format  and  criteria  as  modified  and  used  in  the  five 
state  field-testing  activities  of  this  study  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  intended.  The  instrument  (format  and 
criteria),  when  properly  directed  by  a third  party  utilizing 
an  outside  visiting  team,  can  establish  strengths  and  the 
need  for  change  to  improve  the  administrative  provisions  for 
vocational-technical  education  at  the  state  agency  level. 
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2.  Recommendations  to  Individual  States 


a.  Recommendations  Concerning  the  State  Vocational 
Agency  in  State  A. 


A.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
request  legislation  authorizing  the  recodification  of  the  statutes 
concerning  public  education. 


B.  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Division 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Division  should  be  further  developed,  adopted, 
printed  and  widely  disseminated. 

2.  The  Objectives  of  the  Division  for  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  including  both  short-term  and  long-range  goals,  should 
be  determined  and  published  for  the  use  of  education  personnel, 
advisory  councils,  industrial  and  business  groups  and  any  others 
interested  in  and  concerned  with  these  areas  of  education. 


C«  The  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Division 

1«  A unit  should  be  established  for  Program  Development,  Coordination 
and  Evaluation.  It  should  be  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  and  be 
responsible  for  cooperating  with  and  serving  the  needs  of  the  program 
sections..  It  should  emphasize  the  use  of  task  forces  recruited  from 
the  program  sections. 

2.  The  Program  Development,  Coordination  and  Evaluation  unit  should  makt 
wide  use  of  Advisory  Committees. 

3.  Staff  should  be  reorganized  before  space  Is  assigned  in  the  new 
faciliti  es. 


D . Division  Policy  Formulating 

1.  The  entire  staff  should  be  involved  in  formulating  and  reviewing 
Division  policies  for  both  current  and  long-range  needs. * 


2«  When  new  policies  are  established,  they  should  promptly  be  disseminated 
in  written  form.  Period  cally  the  policy  manual  should  be  recodified 
and  redistributed. 
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B*  Dlvleloo  Staffing 


It  The  effort  to  improve  the  salary  atructurs  and  laval  should  be 
continued « 

2.  Training  programs  should  be  developed  to  orient  present  staff  members 
to  changes  brought  about  by  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Act* 

F*  Division  Financing 

1,  The  budget  requests  prepared  by  the  sections  of  the  Division  should 
include  detailed  narratives  to  justify  the  requests* 

2*  Thera  should  be  uniform  policy  for  the  allocation  of  capital  outlay 
funds* 

G.  Division  Planning 

1*  See  Recomandat  ion  C*l. 

2*  Systematic  staff  seminars  specifically  devoted  to  planning  should  be 
regularly  scheduled  and  conducted* 

B*  Division  Coordinating 

1,  A position  should  be  created  for  the  vocational  guidance  service  area 
for  providing  occupational  information  and  follov-up.  This  service 
should  be  coordinated  with  all  guidance  services  of  the  Department  of 
Education* 


I*  Division  Cocrnun  lea  ting 

1*  The  Division  should  subscribe  for  a clipping  service  for  vocational 
education  items* 

2*  The  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Public  Information  Officer  for  the 
Division  should  be  filled* 

3*  Staff  meetings  for  all  members  of  the  Division  should  be  held 
periodically. 

4*  Suasaarles  of  meetings  of  section  heads  vith  the  Associate  Compissionsr 
for  the  Division  should  be  made  available  to  ell  staff  members* 
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J,  Division  Promoting  Functions 


1,  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a "One-Stop 

Information  Canter"  for  the  Division  and/or  the  Department  of  Education. 
This  might  include  a library,  an  instructional  materials  laboratory, 
compilations  of  reports,  ERIC  microfiche  and  equipment  and  materials 
from  other  central  sources  of  information.  Such  a center  would  need 
to  be  properly  staffed  to  service  the  staff  and  schools. 

K.  Division  Researching  Functions 

1«  Closer  communlcat ion  should  be  established  between  the  Division  staff 
and  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

1.  Division  Supporting  Services 

1,  More  staff  should  be  provided  in  the  graphic  arts  and  statistical 
fields. 

M.  Agriculture  Program 

1.  An  instructional  materials  laboratory  should  be  developed.  See 
Recoxraervd&tlon  J .1  > 

2.  Objectives  should  be  developed  and  disseminated. 

3.  A procedure  should  be  developed  for  evaluating  local  programs.  See 
Reconxnendatlon  C.l. 

K . Distributive  Education  Program 

1.  A clearly-defined  philosophy  should  bs  established  and  appropriate 
objectives  formulated  with  provision  for  periodic  review  and 
revision. 

2.  Preservice  teacher  education  should  be  increased  to  provide  a greater 
volume  of  teachers. 

3.  Additional  state  staff  should  be  added  for  both  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  programs. 
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0.  Business  and  Office  Education  Program 

1*  A clearly-def lned  philosophy  should  be  established  and  approprlute 
objectives  formulated  with  provision  for  periodic  review  and 
revision* 

2*  A professional  staff  member  should  be  added. 

3.  A teacher  education  program  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one 
full-time  professor* 

4*  Clearly-defined  responsibility  for  supervision  of  Business  and  Office 
Education  programs  in  area  vocational-technical  schools  should  be 
given  this  section* 


P«  Home  Economics  Program 

1.  There  should  be  a broader  use  of  Advisory  Committees* 

2.  There  should  be  increased  emphasis  upon  research* 

3«  An  inservice  program  should  be  developed  for  the  supervisory  stiff 
with  emphasis  on  progtam  planning  and  evaluation*  use  of  local 
advisory  groups  and  procedures  for  initiating  pilot  and  oxper Imental 
programs. 


Q.  Health  Occupations  Education 

1*  A separate  section  should  be  established  fcr  Health  Occupations. 

2*  An  adequate  staff  should  be  provided  with  competencies  in  the  health 
field  to  administer  and  supervise  health  manpower  training  programs* 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  teacher-training  programs --both 
preservice  and  inservice* 


R.  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

1*  Consideration  should  be  given  to  making  the  area  schools  comprehensive 
in  nature. 

2*  There  should  be  coordination  with  Division  staff  for  consulting  and 

developing  all  programs  at  both  the  pccondery  and  p09t-aecondary  levels* 

3*  Operating  policies  should  be  put  in  written  form  and  dlatrlbuted  to 
all  concerned  with  these  schools. 


4.  Programs  should  bt  developed  In  new  end  emerging  occupations.  See 
Recommendation  C.l. 

5.  Comprehensive  inservice  training  programs  should  be  provided  for 
the  staff  in  all  the  area  schools. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  the  general  education 
program  for  adults  to  all  area  schools  and»  in  some  instances » 
charging  student  enrollment  fees* 

S.  Area  Redevelopment  and  Manpower  Training  Program 

1.  There  should  be  more  follow-up  and  evaluation.  See  Recommendation  C.l. 

2.  Coordination  should  bs  increased  with  staff  in  other  program  areas. 

T.  Vocational  Standards  Program 

1.  Additional  staff  should  be  provided. 

U.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

1.  Additional  staff  should  be  provided. 

2.  Clearly-defined  responsibility  for  supervision  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  programs  operating  in  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools  should  be  given  this  section.  See 
RecoDsocndstlon  R*2. 

V.  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 

1.  Adult  Basic  Education  should  bs  vocationally  oriented. 

V.  Civil  Defense  Education  Program 

1.  Follov-up  end  evaluation  should  be  Increased. 

X.  Approving  Veterans  Training 

1.  One  additional  professional  staff  member  should  bs  provided. 
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b.  Kecommendat ions  Concerning  the  State  Vocational 
Agency  in  State  B.  ... 


A.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 

1.  The  Division  should  seek  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
clarify  the  relationships  between  the  State  Junior  College  Board  and 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Through  the  latter,  the 
Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  should  be  given 
specific  responsibility  for  leadership  development  and  supervision  for 
instructional  programs  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  both 
the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels  in  all  types  of  educational 
institutions. 

2.  The  relationships  between  local  junior  college  Boards  of  Trustees 
and  District  School  Boards  should  be  clarified  in  relation  to 
planning  and  operating  programs  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education.  If  this  cannot  currently  be  done  by  the  State  Junior 
College  Board  and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
legislation  should  be  recommended  that  would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

3.  The  Division  should  work  cooperatively  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  development  of 
recommended  legislation  granting  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
authority  to  set  minimum  standards  for  non-public  schools. 


B .  The  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

1.  Tiie  Division's  statement  of  Philosophy  and  Objectives,  including  both 
short  and  long-range  goals,  should  be  periodically  reviewed,  up-dated 
and  widely  disseminated. 


C.  Organizational  Structure 

The  Division  should  be  reorganized  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  reporting 
directly  to  the  Director  and  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  capability  of 
the  staff. 

1.  An  Administrative  Unit  should  be  established  and  assigned  responsi- 
bilities in  areas  such  as: 

a.  Budget  development. 

b.  Projects  and  grants. 

c.  Personnel. 

d.  Community  relations. 


2. 


A Unit  for  Planning  should  be  created  to  perform  the  following 
services: 

a.  Develop  and  coordinate  planning  for  programs  in  cooperation 
with  program  specialists. 

b.  Plan  educational  facilities  and  provide  consulting  services 
in  this  field. 

3.  A Unit  for  Program  Services  should  be  established  to  perform  such 
services  as  collection  of  demographic  information,  guidanre, 
teacher  education,  teacher  certification,  staff  development, 
accreditation,  and  inter  and  intra-department  correlation. 

4.  A Unit  for  Program  Administration  and  Services  should  be  established 
with  a staff  to  coordinate  instructional  services  at  the  State 
level  and  at  the  area  levels. 

5.  A Unit  for  Research  and  Evaluation  should  be  established  to: 

a.  Coordinate  vocational  education  research. 

b.  Evaluate  vocational  education  programs  and  services. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  assigning  the  Diversified 
Cooperative  Education  and  Work  Experience  Program  responsibilities 
to  an  Administrative  unit  with  programs  more  compatible  to  the 
diversified  occupations  concept. 


D . Policy-Formulating  Functions 

1.  Procedures  should  be  developed  for  specifically  involving  staff 
members  in  policy  development,  and  staff  initiative  in  policy 
formulation  should  be  re-emphasized. 

2.  A policy  statement  describing  the  roles  of  the  State  Board  and  the 
staff  should  be  included  in  the  policy  manual. 


E.  Staffing 

1.  Comparative  data,  contrasting  the  salary  levels  in  the  Division 
with  comparable  state  divisions  in  other  states,  representative 
school  districts,  and  with  the  universities,  should  be  collected 
as  a basis  for  seeking  more  appropriate  salaries  for  Division 
staff . 

2.  Information  concerning  open  positions  should  be  circulated  widely 
in  the  profession. 
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3,  Inservice  training  programs  should  bs  developed  for  all 
Divisional  personnel  . 

4,  All  new  staff  members  should  be  given  orientation  to  the  Division 
through  participation  in  a program  developed  to  provide  this 
service.  See  Recommendation  C.3.  above. 


F.  Financing 

1,  A manual  should  be  developed  describing  the  Dlvlalon's  Internal 
fiscal  procedures  such  aa  specific  budgeting*  purchasing*  and 
payment  methods. 

2.  A workshop  should  be  held  to  inform  staff  in  regard  to  the 
budgeting  structure  and  fiscal  summaries.  Such  summaries  should 
be  Issued  as  frequently  as  needed  for  the  use  of  program  Admin- 
lstrators. 


Gj  Planning 

1,  With  the  aid  of  appropriate  advisory  group 9*  the  Division  should 
assume  the  initiative  in  planning  and  requesting  authorization 
and  reaourcea  for  innovative  practices  and  programa. 


H.  Coordinating  Functions 

1.  Tha  Division  should  create  a standing  consaittee  of  representatives 
of  instructional  areas  to  review  and  discuss  the  interrelationships 
of  vocational-technical  programs  with  programs  in  other  divisions 
of  the  State  Department  and  with  teacher-training  institutions. 

2.  Inservice  training  should  be  held  for  vocational  guidance  personnel 
and  school  counselors  so  that  the  role  and  relationships  between 
the  tvo  areas  may  be  continually  reviewed  and  improved. 

3.  The  Division  should  take  the  initiative  in  forming  closer  ties  and 
better  communications  with  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

4.  The  Division  should  broaden  lt6  working  relationships  with  other 
State  agencies  concerned  with  Work  Force,  Health  and  Welfare  of 
the  State. 
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I • Directing  of  the  Division 


1.  More  definitive  policies  should  be  established  concerning  the 
working  relationships  of  Division  staff  members  with  all  levels 
of  local  school  personnel. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  staff  administrative  tasks 
so  that  consultative  and  advisory  services  can  have  maximum 
attention.  See  the  Recommendations  in  C.l.  above. 


J .  Communicating  Functions 

1.  There  should  be  more  carefully-planned  communication  between  the 
central  office  staff  and  field  staff  members. 

2.  More  frequent  intra-section  and  intra-Division  staff  meetings  should 
be  held. 

3.  bach  program  section  should  have  a Statewide  advisory  committee. 

4.  The  Division  should  subscribe  to  a news-oriented  clipping  service. 


K .  Promoting  Func t Ions 

1.  Promotional  activities  in  the  Division  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  Education  promotional  program. 

2.  The  Division  should  conduct  an  annual  Public  Information  Workshop 
for  the  Division  staff  and  local  school  statfs. 

3.  An  evaluation  procedure  should  be  developed  to  evaluate  promotional 
activities  annually. 


L .  He searching  Functions 

1.  The  Research  Advisory  Committee  should  be  activated, 

2.  Data  developed  and  disseminated  about  employment  needs  in  State  B 
should  he  expanded  to  include  a geographic  area  larger  than  State  B, 
Areas  where  State  8 students  are  likely  to  find  employment  should 

be  included. 

3.  The  Division  should  broaden  its  services  in  the  distribution  of 
research  data  to  all  county  school  systems  and  junior  colleges. 

4.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  should  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  established  criteria. 


5.  Staff  use  of  ERIC  and  other  information  distribution  systems  should 
be  stressed. 

6.  Concise  and  definite  procedures  for  the  inservice  training  of 
personnel  at  the  State  and  local  levels  in  the  research  and 
development  process  should  be  initiated  to  increase  the  research 
capability  of  the  State. 

M.  Supporting  Services  and  Facilities 

1.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  adequate  housing  for  the 
Division*  If  at  all  possible,  each  program  director  should  be 
located  in  close  proximity  to  his  staff. 

2.  Inservice  training  should  be  held  to  inform  staff  members  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  statistical  services,  and  other 
Internal  eupportlng  services.  Routine  office  supplies  should 
be  immediately  available. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  Increasing  the  availability  of 
graphic  arts  services  and  duplicating  services,  and  improving 
telephone  service. 

4.  A curriculum  center  should  be  established  for  the  development  and 
production  of  instructional  materials. 


N.  The  Agriculture  Education  Program 


1.  The  Interest  in  the  area  of  the  agri-business  should  be  continued  and 
emphasized. 


2.  Long-range  goals  should  be  developed  with  appropriate  objectives 
stated  in  terms  of  performance  criteria. 


0.  The  Business  Education  Program 

1.  An  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  activities  of  the  incumbent  staff 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  be  appropriate  to  re-deflne 
and  possibly  up-grade  some  positions  within  the  section  and  to 
determine  whether  additional  staff  is  nosded. 

2.  Provision  should  be  made  for  periodic  formal  evaluation. 


\ 
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P,  The  Cooperative  Education  Program 


1,  There  should  be  an  early  evaluation  of  this  program  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  should  exist  as  a separate  program. 

Q.  The  Disadvantaged  Education  Program 

1.  A special  effort  should  be  made*  as  new  staff  members  are  added* 
to  recruit  persons  with  special  knowledge  and  background  in 
working  with  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  Special  staff  development  workshops  should  be  held  and  arrangements 
made  for  staff  to  observe  exemplary  programs  for  the  disadvantaged- 
both  In  State  B and  in  other  states. 

R.  The  Distributive  Education  Program 

1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  a separate  section 
for  Distributive  Education. 

2.  Additional  personnel  should  be  added  in  the  field  offices. 

S.  The  Health  Occupations  Education  Program 

1.  A separate  section  for  Health  Occupations  should  ba  created. 

T,  The  Home  Economics  Education  Program 

1.  Staff  meetings  should  be  regularly  scheduled  to  discuss  the  work 
of  this  unit  and  to  improve  communication  among  the  members. 

2.  Short  and  long-range  goals  should  be  established  together  with  a 
plan  for  formal  written  evaluation  on  a regular  basis. 

3.  An  Advisory  Cotmittoe  should  be  created. 

U.  The  Junior  Hlah  School  Work  Experience  Program 

1.  Additional  staff  should  be  added. 

2.  A Statewide  Advisory  Co  remittee  should  be  created. 

3.  Provision  should  ba  made  for  periodic  formal  evaluation. 
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V.  The  Technical  Education  Program 


1.  Additional  staff  should  be  added* 

2.  A carefully-planned  inservica  training  program  should  ba  provided. 

3.  Closer  contacts  and  better  communication  should  be  established 
with  teacher-trainers. 


W.  The  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program 

1*  Plane  should  be  developed  for  periodic  formal  evaluation. 

2*  Research  efforts  should  be  reviewed  and  strengthened* 

3*  The  section  needs  more  direct  access  to  a better  library  of 
educational  materials*  research  reports*  and  publications* 


X.  The  Adult  and  Veterans  Education  Program 

1.  An  inaervice  training  program  should  ba  provided  to  improve 
orientation  of  staff  to  their  leaderchip  role,  program  objectives, 
end  individual  responsibilities* 

2.  Specific  provision  should  be  made  for  periodic  formal  evaluation* 

3.  Professional  library  resources  for  Adult  Education  should  be 
immediately  available  to  the  staff. 


Y.  The  Program  Services  Program 

1.  Additional  staff  should  be  added. 

2*  Evaluation  procedures  should  be  developed  and  implemented  to 
provide  information  for  improving  services  and  dispelling 
misunderstandings  by  vocatlo.ial  service  units  relative  to  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  Program  Services. 

3.  Program  Services  should  develop  a Promotional  Program  for 
consideration  by  the  entire  Division^ 


2.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program 

1*  Efforts  should  be  continued  to  give  the  Division  a greater  voice 
In  the  formulation  of  federal  policies  and  regulations. 
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c. 


Koconu.iendat ions  Concerning  the  State  Vocational 
Agency  in  State  C. 


A.  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Branch 

1.  The.  Vocational  Education  Branch  should  develop,  through  staff 
and  Advisory  Committee  participation,  a written  phILosophy 

for  the  system  of  vocational  education.  This  philosophy  should 
then  be  evaluated  within  the  framework  of  the  Department  philosophy 
for  the  total  system  of  education  for  State  C. 

II.  0 rgani  zac  Iona 3 Structure  of  the  Branch 

The  Vocational  Branch  has  a very  able  professional  staff.  To  improve 

its  effectiveness  and  to  provide  better  coordination  of  i t se rvi cos , 

consideration  should  be  given  to  reorganizing  the  Branch. 

L.  A Service  Division  should  be  established  to  provide  such  services 
as  (a)  research,  (b)  budget  preparation,  (c)  preparation  of 
reports,  (d)  processing  of  documents  for  payments  to  school 
districts,  and  (c)  public  Information. 

2.  A Division  should  be  established  for  Program  Planning,  Development 
and  Evaluation  to  perform  such  services  as  (a)  collecting 
demographic  Information,  (b)  planning  educational  facilities, 

(c)  providing  consulting  services  to  school  districts  concerning 
vocational  education  facilities,  and  (d)  developing  plans  for 
programs  and  program  evaluation.  This  Division  should  emphasize 
the  utilization  of  temporary  "task  forces”  to  do  much  of  its  work, 
with  these  task  forces  being  recruited  from  the  program  .sections 
concerned . 

3.  A Division  should  be  established  fv>r  Program  Administration  and 
Services  to  coordinate  the  Instructional  services  of  all  program 
sections . 

C . PoJi_i c^v- To r 3Ui l at i_n^  functions  of  tl ie_  B ranch 

1.  The  Branch  should  review  existing  policies  and  evaluate  them  for 
updating  purposes. 
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2*  A system  should  be  developed  to  provide  for  thorough  staff  partici- 
pation in  the  formulation  of  new  policies* 

3,  Policies  should  be  developed  and  adopted  governing  the  approval 
for  reimbursement  of  all  vocational  programs  in  both  secondary  and 
post-secondary  schools* 

* 

4*  The  adoption  of  new  policies  or  revisions  of  present  policies 

should  provide  adequate  lead-time  before  their  effective  dates  to 
allow  those  who  would  be  affected  by  new  or  revised  policies  to 
make  necessary  adjustments* 


D.  Staffing  of  the  Branch 

1.  Salary  levels  should  be  established  for  the  professional  staff 
that  will  make  possible  the  recruitment  of  State  C educators. 

2a  A thorough  analysis  should  be  made  of  Individual  staff  member 
responsibilities  and  workloads. 

3*  The  number  of  staff  members  should  be  increased  to  service 
adequately  the  vocational  programs  in  both  secondary  and  area 
schools. 


E.  Financing  of  the  Branch 

1*  A system  should  be  established  for  section  chiefs  to  submit  in 
writing  budget  requests  for  consideration  in  developing  the 
Branch  budget. 

2.  Policies  should  be  formalized  regarding  steps  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  determining  vhat  reimbursement  should  be  made  to 
districts  for  vocational  programs  when  minimum  requirements  are 
not  being  met. 

3.  Fiscal  policies  should  be  nade  available  to  both  Branch  staff 
and  school  districts. 

4.  Standards  for  the  allocation  of  capital-outlay  funds  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  distributed  to  interested  persons* 


F.  Planning  Functions  of  the  Branch 


1.  The  Branch  should  develop  a long-range  plan  for  vocational  education 
which  focuses  on  program  goals.  Staff  personnel  should  be  provided 
with  opportunity  and  time  to  participate  in  this  planning.  Preferably 
this  should  be  accomplished  by  task  forces  recruited  from  the  program 
sections  and  coordinated  by  the  Program  Planning  Division  recotmnended 
under  B.2  above* 
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G.  Coordinating  Functions  of  the  Branch 


1.  Local  educational  personnel  should  be  involved  to  a greater 
degree  In  the  development  of  operating  policies  and 
procedures  for  instructional  programs* 

2.  The  Branch  should  assume  the  initiative  in  developing  closer 
coordination  with  other  Branches  of  the  Department  . 


H .  Directing  Functions  of  the  Branch 

1*  There  should  be  continual  emphasis  on  the  total  goals  of  the  Branch 
as  individual  program  section  staffs  work  with  local  school 
district  personnel. 

2,  The  Branch  ahould  encourage  the  relating  of  activities  of  each 

section  to  the  total  goals  of  the  Branch.  See  Recommendation  B.3. 


I .  Cotnpun  lea  ting,  Functions  of  the  Branch 

1,  The  State  Department  should  evaluate  its  formal  system  of  internal 
communication  below  the  Associate  Superintendent  level.  The 
cabinet  level  meetings  seem  to  provide  effective  communication 

at  the  top  levela  of  administration. 

2,  The  Branch  should  improve  its  communication  with  local 
education  groups  and  the  general  public  either  directly  or 
through  the  public  information  services  of  the  State  Department. 
Regular  press  releases  should  be  provided  to  State  and  local 
newspapers. 

3.  Policies  should  be  adopted  defining  the  role  of  advisory 
commit  tees , the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  members  and 
the  relationship  of  the  committees  to  the  Branch. 

4.  Procedures  should  be  established  to  keep  all  staff  members  informed 
about  Branch  policies  and  practices. 


J.  Promoting  Functions  of  the  Branch 

1.  Definite  plans*  with  specific  responsibilities  of  staff  members* 
should  be  developed  for  promoting  vocational  education  in  the 
State. 


K,  Researching  Functions  of  the  Branch 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  should  be  reorganised  to 
include  wider  representation* 
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2.  A plan  should  be  developed  for  more  effective  coordination  of 
research  activities,  including  a plan  for  the  dissemination  of 
research  findings* 

3.  The  research  section  should  be  appropriately  staffed  to  perform 
the  services  required  of  it. 


L.  Supporting  Services,  Facilities  and  Equipment 
of  the  Branch 


It  The  printing  and  duplicating  capability  should  be  evaluated*  Staff 
personnel  should  be  actively  Involved  in  discussing  problems 
related  to  these  supporting  services* 

2*  The  Branch  should  study  the  contribution  a curriculum  development 
center  would  make  to  the  instructional  program  and  should  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  such  a supportive  service* 

3*  The  effectiveness  of  the  mailing  service  to  area  schools  should 
be  evaluated* 


H*  Vocational  Agriculture  Program 

1*  A wnritten  statement  of  Philosophy  and  Objectives  should  be  developed. 

2*  Plans  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

3*  A staff  time-utilization  study  should  be  made  and  an  over-all 
assessment  of  priorities  within  the  section  should  be  made. 

See  Recommendations  D . 2 . and  D.3. 


N.  Business  Occupations  Program 

1*  A Philosophy  and  Objectives  should  be  developed  indicating  short  and 
long-range  goals* 

2*  Programs  of  Instruction  In  business  education  should  reflect 
developing  Jub  opportunities. 

3*  Plans  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation* 
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0.  Vocational  Guidonce  Program 


The  articulation  within  the  Guidance  Section* and  the  dedication 
to  the  system  of  services  to  etudentB  rather  than  a commitment 
to  service  areas  should  be  encouraged* 

A clear  cut  statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives  of  vocational 
guidance  should  be  developed. 

The  line  of  responsibility  for  the  Guidance  Section  should  be  mere 
clearly  defined. 


P.  Health  Occupations  Program 

A written  statement  of  Philosophy  and  Objectives*  with  goals 
clearly  defined*  should  be  developed. 

Plans  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

See  Recommendations  D.2,  and  l>.3. 

Q.  Rone  Economics  Program 
Sei  Recommendations  D.2.  and  D.3. 

Goals  need  to  be  established  and  periodically  reviewed. 

Branch  staff  should  work  with  teachers  in  district  or  area  groups 
rather  than  on  a persor.-to-person  basis. 

R.  Manpower  ^Development  Program 

An  inaervice  training  program  for  instructors  should  be  initiated. 
Plans  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

Appropriate  use  should  be  made  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 


S.  Research  Coordinating  Program 

The  position  and  role  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  ehould  be 
more  clearly  defined. 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  ehould  be 
reorganized  and  the  membership  broadened. 


Closer  explication  should  be  established  between  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  and  the  Media  Center  in  collecting,  cataloging, 
storing,  and  dissemination  of  material. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  emphasis  should  be  upon  coordinating 
the  various  research  efforts  in  vocational  education. 


T . Special  Needs  Program 

The  services  of  personnel  should  be  more  closely  identified  with 
the  various  sections  of  the  Branch. 

Guidelines  should  be  developed  for  program  direction. 

Educational  materials  should  be  developed. 

More  staff  should  be  assigned. 

Special  inservice  training  programs  should  be  established  for  all 
of  the  Branch  staff  who  have  any  responsibility  for  programs  of 
instruction  for  children  with  special  needs. 


U.  Trade  and  Industry  Program 

A written  statement  of  Philosophy  and  objectives,  with  both  short 
and  long-range  goals  should  be  prepared. 

Specific  plans  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

See  Recommendations  D.2.  and  D.3. 


<J,  Recommendat Lons  Concerning  the  State  Vocational 
Agency  in  State  D. 


A.  Legal  Basis  for  the  Division 


1.  The  statutes  governing  vocational-technical  education  should  be  re- 
codified and,  it  necessary,  legislation  should  be  enacted  clarifying 
the  role  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Vocational  Education  In  accepting  and 
expending  funds. 


B . Ph 1 lo Sophy  a nd_  Objectives  of  the  Division 
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1.  The  Division  of  Vocat ional-Technlcal  Education  should  develop  Its  ovrn 
statement  of  Philosophy  and  Objectives,  consistent  with  that  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  give  It  wide  circulation. 

2.  The  Objectives  should  give  appropriate  consideration  to  secondary, 
post-secondary  and  adult  education. 

C . Organic a c ional  Structure  of  the  Division 

J,  An  organizational  chart  should  be  developed  to  show  staff  positions, 
lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  and  the  relationship  of 
sections  to  one  another. 

2.  The  position  ol  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Vocat ional -Technical  Education  should  be  established. 

*3.  A position  for  Public  Information,  .atached  lc  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocat ional-Technlcal  Education,  should 
be  established. 

•i.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  new  positions  (and  wherever  lacking 
for  present  positions)  should  be  clearly  defined  in  writing. 

5.  Consideration  shuulJ  he  given  to  locating  the  Research  Coordinating 
L'nit  in  the  Vocat  iona  \ -Technical  Division. 


D • Pol  icy- l urmi ilat ing  functions  of  the  Division 

1.  A procedure  should  be  established  for  policy  development,  including 
specific  provisions  for  stait  participating  in  initiating,  developing 
and  reviewing  policy. 

2*  A policy  handbook  should  be  developed,  kept  up-to-date,  provided  to 
each  staff  member,  ami  distributed  to  other  interested  persons* 
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E , Staffing  of  the  Division 


1.  A review  should  be  made  of  all  salaries  and  Improvements  made 
where  needed. 

2.  An  inservice  training  and  orientation  program  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  staff  members. 

3.  A review  should  be  made  of  the  workload  of  both  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  and  additional  staff  added  as  needed. 


1.  Policies  concerning  the  allocation  and  disbursement  of  federal  funds 
should  be  formal ired* 

2.  The  present  fiscal  suimnarlos  ohould  be  reviewed,  modified  if 
necessary,  and  discussed  with  staff  members  who  need  or  use  this  in- 
formation. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  placing  persons  in  key  positions 
on  payrolls  paid  from  State  appropriated  funds. 


1*  The  objectives  and  functions  of  the  Planning  and  Development  Section 
should  be  reviewed.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  task  forces  from  other  sections. 


1*  The  Divisions  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Instruction,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  end  Special  Education  should  jointly  plan  s id 
Implement  specific  coordinat ion . 

2 . The  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  should  eeek  close;- 
coordination  with  other  State  agencies  euch  as  Employment  Services 
and  Health. 


1.  A program  of  public  Information  should  be  developed  with  a staff  per- 
son responsible  to  tho  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education.  See  Recommendation  C.3. 

2.  Notice  of  pertinent  actions  or  policy  statements  (such  as  by  tha 
Division  Head,  the  Commissioner,  or  the  State  Board)  should  be  distri- 
buted to  the  staff  in  writing  and,  if  necessary,  discussed  in  stiff 
meetings. 


F.  Financing  of  the  Division 


G*  Planning  Functions  of  the  Division 


E . Coordinating  Functions  of  thi  Division 


» 


I<  Comnup  tea  ling  Function,  of  the  Division 
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J « Reseat ih log  Func tions  of  the  Division 


1,  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  should  be  staffed  and  oriented  to 
practical  research  In  order  to  provide  maximum  service  to 
Vocational-Technical  Education, 

2,  The  procedures  should  be  Improved  for  selecting  Information  to  be 
placed  In  the  computer. 

3,  Membership  on  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  should  be  broadened. 


1,  Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  an  instructional 
laboratory  and  media  library  and  making  greater  use  of  ERIC  and 
other  central  sources  of  information. 

2,  More  adequate  services  should  be  provided  in  the  graphic  arts  and 
statistical  field. 

3,  Space  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  section  chiefs  for  private 
consultations. 

4,  The  present  policy  in  regard  to  the  use  of  private  cars  and  State 
care  should  be  reviewed  and  the  results  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Superintendent. 


1.  A vrltten  plan  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

2.  More  professional  and  clerical  staff  should  be  added. 

3.  Greater  use  should  be  cade  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee. 

4.  The  staff  should  indicate  areas  of  needed  research. 

5.  The  Rillosophy  and  Objectives  should  be  reviewed  and  modified 
as  necessary. 


1.  More  professional  and  clerical  staff  should  be  added. 

2.  A vrltten  plan  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

3.  A vrltten  statement  of  goals  and  objectives  should  be  prepared. 


K .  Supporting  Sc  vices,  Facilities 
and  Equipment  of  the  Pi vis  Ion 


L .  Agriculture  Education  Program 


M .  Business  Education  Program 
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N.  Distributive  Education  Program 

1,  Be >h  long-range  and  short-range  goals  should  be  established. 

2.  The  staffing  needs  should  be  thoroughly  analysed  In  terms  of 
approved  goals  ;nd  staff  added  as  needed  to  help  meet  these  goals. 

0 1 Industrial  Arts  Education  Program 

i 

1,  Additional  staff  should  be  provided. 

2.  The  statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives  should  be  reviewed  and 
revised  as  needed. 

P . Home  Economics  Education  Program 

1.  A written  statement  of  Philosophy  and  Objectives,  covering  all  phaeoa 
of  the  program,  should  be  prepared  and  kept  current. 

2.  Short-term  and  long-range  goals  should  be  developed. 

3.  Procedures  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

Q,  Technical  Education  Program 

1.  Technical  Education  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  each  of  the 
instructional  areas  in  the  Division. 

2.  Short-term  and  long-range  goals  should  be  established. 

3*  Inservice  training  programs  should  bs  provided  for  administrators , 
supervisors,  and  teachers. 

4.  The  professional  and  supporting  staff  workloads  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  and  additional  staff  added  as  needed. 

R • Trade  and  JEndus  tr  la 1 Education  Program 

1.  The  Health  Services  should  be  removed  from  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  established  as  a separate  section. 

2.  Written  plans  should  be  developed  for  periodic  evaluation. 

3.  A written  statement  of  philosophy  and  Objectives  ohould  be  de/sloped. 

4.  The  professional  and  supporting  staff  workloads  should  be  reviewed 
and  additional  staff  added  as  nesded. 


O 
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s . Special  I\ogra ms  and  Services 

1.  Definite  plans  should  be  made  for  periodic  evaluation. 

2,  There  should  be  a planned  follow-up  of  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  trainees  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this 
training  program. 


o 

ERLC 
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e,  Recommendations  Concerning  the  State  Vocational 
Agency  in  State  E. 


A . Legal  Basis  for  the  Office 


1*  Ihere  should  be  a re-codi f icat ion  of  the  school  laws. 


2,  A statutory  basis  should  be  established  for  the  coordination  of 
Vocational- Technical  Ldueation  at  all  levels. 


B . Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Office 


1,  A plan  should  be  developed  for  involving  all  t lie  professional  staff 

in  the  development  aud  periodic  review  of  the  Philosophy  and  Objectives. 

2.  A copy  of  the  Philosophy  and  Objectives  should  be  given  to  all  staff 
numbers  and  widely  disseminated  in  the  State. 


1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  organizing  the  Office  in  four  units, 
each  headed  by  a person  responsible  to  the  Director,  Belov  are 
suggested  the  units  and  their  responsibi 1 it i f os i 

a , Program  Planning  jtiJ  Development . This  is  recommended  to  provide 
closer  coordinat  i o:i  aiding  program  services  and  to  give  maximum 
assistance  to  local  districts  in  developing  a total  program  of 
vocational  education.  lire  present  Program  Services  unit  should  be 
made  a part  of  the  Program  Planning  and  Development  unit  here  being 
recommended . 

b.  Ancillary  Services.  An.ong  the  services  that  might  be  included  are 
teacher  education,  instructional  media*  research,  facilities  and 
equip? tent . 

c,  AJnbn  1 si  r<Mj_ve  and  I I seal  Services.  This  unit  might  include  person- 
nel, statistical  and  report! in:  services.  Also  budget  preparation, 
preparation  or  reports,  and  fiscal  services. 

d.  Area  Vocational  Schools.  Jho  present  "area  trade  schools"  might  be 
given  the  name  ,?area  vocational  schools"  and  developed  into  compre- 
hensive vocational  schools  with  offerings  In  a number  of  areas. 


( ‘ . organ iza clonal  Structure  of  the  Office 
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(.’n i form  districts  for  program  services  should  be  established 
and  area  supervi sors  for  the*  program  services  housed  in  the 
sane  office  to  provide  coordination  of  vocational  programs  in 
a district.  these  districts  should  coincide  with  the  Governor's 
planning  districts.  The  vocational  districts  might  include  one 
or  more  of  the  planning  Districts. 


D . ^oJ-  i cy  - Vorriulri  ting  functions  of  the  Office 

Plans  shov Id  be  developed  that  will  provide  more  staff  participa- 
tion in  policy  development. 


E . Staffing  of  the  Office 

1.  The  present  salary  structure  for  both  professional  and  clerical 
staff  should  be  reviewed  and  schedules  developed  providing 
uniform  pay  for  persons  with  equal  qualifications  and  response. - 
b i J i t i e s . 

c.  A program  should  be  developed  for  the  training  and  retraining  ot 
statf  to  assume  new  leadership  roles  and  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  new  programs. 

1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  proviilng  for  sabbiLfcn]  or 
educational  leave  for  pi ofessional  1 ipi nvoueni  oi  the  stall. 

4.  Policy  should  bo  developed  and  priorities  established  for  staffing 
new  positions  and  for  replacement s. 

V * 1 'i  i mj  icing  _of_  the  ‘.iff  ire 

1.  A policy  manual  nnd  procedures  regarding  U ft  ice  financing  should 
be  issued  to  staff  .vei-hers. 

!•  A manual  should  *h  devd.poJ  ht.uriblug  the  basis  for  allocating 
Loth  loicial  .ind  State  t :nds  U*  school  districts  for  vocational 
piogrnnn,  services,  an!  activities.  flals  manual  should  be  issued 
to  the  4*i  lice  staif  and  to  schooi  districts. 


o 
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1. 


C , Planning  functions  of  the  Office 

Office  staff,  general  education  staff  in  the  State  Department  local 
school  district  educators,  and  employers  should  be  more  effectively 
involved  in  program  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation. 

2.  An  effort  should  be  made  through  the  formally-approved  structure  to 
involve  the  political  leadership  in  the  Governor's  office  and  the 
Legislature  in  the  program  planning  with  which  they  arc  concerned 
and  for  which  they  have  the  responsibility  for  making  recotnmendar ions 

H.  Coord inat tng  Functions  of  the  Or f ice 

1.  General  staff  meetings  should  be  held  regularly. 

2.  A positive  effort  shculd  be  made  to  improve  the  coordination  of 
Vocal iona 1 -Technical  education  at  all  levels. 

3.  Closer  working  . flat  i on.sni  ps  should  be  established  and  maintained 
with  the  Division  of  Instruction  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  with  the  Slate  agenc  ies  for  Vocation.il  Rehabilitation, 
Employment  Services,  Welfare,  and  Health. 


I . Directing  functions  of  the  office 

1.  Positive  leadership  should  be  provided  to  school  districts  that  do 
not  .is k for  assistance,  as  veil  *.a  those  who  do,  to  help  then 
recognize  theft  responsibii t tv  mr  developing  vocational  programs  to 
^eet  the  occupational  needs  of  their  students  and  the  manpower  needs 
of  employers. 

2.  One  application  Corn  and  one  budget  should  be  developed  for  the  total 
vocational  program  of  a school  district. 

1 . Common I cu t Ing  Functions  of  the  Office 

1.  Cophasis  should  be  placed  on  clearly  defining  the  role  and  function 
of  Vocation:* l Education  as  it  relates  to  the  total  education  pro- 
gram in  order  to  increase  the  understanding  of  the  educational , 
social,  and  economic  Impact  of  ?,.»od  vocational  programs  on  students 
and  the  State. 

2.  The  effort  should  be  continued  and  increased  to  better  inform  all 
guidance  counselors  in  regard  to  occupational  training  opportunities 
and  needs. 


O 
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3. 


Detailed  plans  should  be  developed  and  followed  in  regard  to  t Ii e 
nost  effective  way  of  capitalizing  on  advisory  committees  as  a 
moans  of  two-way  common i cat  ion. 

4,  There  should  ae  c*  planned  iuservice  training  program  of  staff  in 
regard  to  effective  ways  of  providing  public  information. 


K , Promoting  Functions  of  the  Office 

1.  Advisory  Commit  tees  should  be  established  in  each  program  area 
and  regularly  used,  bee  Uecummuuiat ion  J.J» 

2.  A working  relationship  should  be  established  with  Technical  educa- 
tion to  proviJo  complete  vocational  programs  at  all  levels,  avoid 
duplication  arid  supplement  the  efforts  of  each.  Agreements  and 
understandings  should  be  in  writing  and  given  vide  distribution, 


L » Resea  re  !j_i  ng  Functions  oi  the  Off  ice  . 

1.  The  present  arrangements  for  research  should  be  carefully  reviewed 

to  determine  whether  the  structure  best  serves  the  unique  roles  j 

of  the  Di j ice. 

2.  Thete  should  bn*  a written  contractual  agreement  with  any  contract- 
ing agency  which  clearly  specifies  how  Miat  agency  can  and  will 
carry  out  the  research  function,  Detailed  goals  and  objectives  of 
both  practical  and  pure  research  should  be  constantly  reviewed  and 

i 

M . 0 IJl  i < S_u£p  u.r_ ting  Services , 

Facilities  and  Fiuipimnt 

1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  in  the  Office  a 
section  lor  statistical  services  and  one  lor  Instructional  media, 

2.  More  adequate  parking  space  shoulJ  be  provided  for  the  Office 

’ Still'  f « 

3.  More  adequate  space  and  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the 
District  off  ices. 

4.  More  adequate  graphic  arts  services  should  bu  made  available  for 
the  OCfJce. 

i 

j. 
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N . Vocational  Agriculture  Education  Program 


1.  An  actlvu  State  Advisory  Committee  should  be  utilized. 

2.  The  inservice  training  program  for  distrid  supervisors  and 
agriculture  teachers  should  provide  experiences  to  help 
keep  them  abreast  of  technical  developments  in  the  field  of 
agriculture . 

0 .  il f f ic o Oe c upatiuns  Education  Program 

1,  A statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives  should  be  developed. 

It  should  outline: 

(a.)  ‘The  people  to  be  served. 

(b.)  The  programs  to  be  offered, 

(c.)  Specific  objectives  which  are  mensurable  for 
each  program. 

2,  A written  plan  should  be  developed  for  evaluating  the  program. 

1.  A more  effective  teacher  education  program  should  be  established . 
4 . More  cooperative  and  simulated  programs  should  be  establi shed . 

3,  Closer  relationships  should  be  established  with  the  Employment 
Service  and  business  to  improve  placement  of  students. 

I*.  Trade  and  industrial  Education  Program 

1.  A separate  section  should  be  established  for  Health  Occupations. 

2.  The  number  of  teachers  bring  prepared  for  this  program  should  be 
increased  and  more  special  inservice  training  should  be  provided 
for  those  ao\:  teaching. 

3.  The  pool  In  Information  program  should  be  increased  in  order  to 
provide  a butter  understanding  of  its  role*  and  functions.  Such 
Information  should  he  disseminated  to  schools,  business  and  in- 
dustry. 
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t'.  :h»ne  i'*:.KVr:  i r -i  iiducntlen  drogra.ii 

Addit  Ioiui  i staff  i:;oribor*»  should  be  prov/Jed,  especi.  1 ) y to  de- 
velop programs  lor  the  disadvantaged  and  to  develop  innovative 
and  exemplary  program... 

2.  The  Office  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  local  Advisory 
Committees  Tor  occupational  training. 

H » PI st ri bull  curd  IiaI  neat leu  Program 

1.  C’^lierie  should  he  developed  for  evaluating  urograms  in  terns  of 
specific  object  Ives. 

2i  A statement  of  Fhllosopliy  and  Objectives  should  he  developed 
and  d isl r i anted. 

3.  A staff  inonN'T  should  ho  added  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
instructional  n.  iter  in Is  tor  teachers. 

4.  \d.!ltio»ji  .vaprrvjsoru  should  be  provided  on  a district  basis  to 
supervise  a fid  help  evaluate  programs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  (ANNOTATED) 

A.  THE  ORGANIZATION  SHOULD  DEPEND  UPON  THE 
DEFINITION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


F6r  many  years  the  tern  "vocational"  education  was  specifically 
define  to  encompass  a very  few  federally-reimbursed  programs. 
Today  this  is  no  longer  true.  Such  words  as  "career"  education, 
"occupational"  education  and  'Vocational"  education  are  widely 
used  with  sometimes  varying,  sometimes  discreet,  sometimes  over- 
lapping, sometimes  congruent  meanings.  In  general,  the  meaning 
of  such  words  today  is  usually  to  encompass  a much  broader  area 
than  did  the  original  "vocational"  education  (circa  1918-1955). 
Perhaps  most  of  the  time,  today,  the  words  occupational,  career, 
and  vocational  education  are  used  interchangeably  and  include: 

1 • Orientation  in  the  elementary  grades. 

2*  Exploration  and  cluster  training  in  the  elementary  and 
early  high  school  grades. 

3*  Specific  job  training  in  grades  11  and  12. 

4.  Post  high  training  (grades  13  and  14)  for  employment. 

5.  Usually  (but  not  always)  for  jobs  or  positions  which  do 
not  require  a baccalaureate  degree. 


3.  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  ORGANIZED  WITH  NATIONAL 
XKSD8  IN  KIND  BUT  WITH  THE  STATES  EXERCISING  INITIATIVE 
AND  ASSUMING  PJSSVONbTDItm. 


choice  raoog  occupational  offerings  it  in  the  hf\nda  of 
local  boards  and  administrators,  who  Are  under  prtaturo  to 
tailor  the  program  to  the  taoro  istitd lata  need*  of  tht  local  (tax- 
paying)  industry.  On  the  other  hard,  tbo  industrial  complex  of 
the  nation  it  being  node  and  reside  eo  swiftly,  end  plant  and 
worker  mobility  are  to  high  that  narrow,  local  training  nay  have 
abort  relevance  for  the  new  vorkor.  Thia  again  points  to  the 
need  for  a note  broadly  baaed  vocational-technical  education,  one 
coneoMut  with  long-tcra  regional  and  national  manpower  dcoonde." 


-Grant  Vena.  Mao.  Education,  and  Work,  p.  33*  After  lean 
Council  on  Edvcatioo,WaahingtoQt  D.C.  1963. 


’'Transcending  all  other  consider  at  iona,  as  we  seek  new  fonts 
of  Federal  fiscal  relief  for  the  states,  is  the  need  not 
simply  to  increase  their  resources  but  to  restore  their  t 
vltelitjr!  not  simply  to  make  them  better  'service  atetious 
of  federalism  but  to  release  their  creative  and  innovative^ 
energies;  not  simply  to  pey  lip  service  to  states  rights 
but  to  give  substance  to  local  self-government • 

-Welter  W.  Heller.  New  Pinecslons  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  169.  Harvard  Univwoity  Press, 

Cvabrldge,  Massachusetts.  1966. 

C.  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  NOT  ORGANIZED  TO  SERVE 
ALL  WHO  SHOULD  BE  SERVED 


A technological  so<f^a^v  needs  more  t'r-yn  ga  educated 


"A  society  such  as  cure  has  no  choice  but  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  human  potentialities  at  all  levels.  It  takas  more 
than  an  educated  elite  to  run  o complex,  technological  society. 
Every  modern,  industtialited  society  is  learning  that  hard 
lesson." 


-John  W.  Gardner.  Excellence,  p.  77.  Harper  aod  Bros., 
New  York.  1961. 


objective  of  the  New  York  State 


"To  provide  appropriate  occupational  education  for  state  ree- 
of  varying  ages,  education,  end  needs,  wherever  they 

live." 


•froa  unpublished  article  by  Dr.  John  £•  Reeder, 
Professor,  Vocational  Technical  Education,  State 
Uolverelt/  Collage,  Buffalo,  Nev  York. 
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Ea solution  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators*  1967 


'Vocational-technical  education  should  receive  the  enp  taels 
and  respect  It  deserves  and  should  be  available  to  all  who 
by  inclination  and  talent  need  such  opportunity*11 


The  reeourcee  of  e State  era  vested  unless 
appropriate  education  is  provided  for  all* 


"It  was  and  viat  always  be  our  purpose  to  develop  a ays tea 
of  schools  which  neglects  no  child  and  disregards  no  talent* 
If  the  old. ways  didn't  work,  then  ve  must  try  new  ways*  If 
the  new  ways  didn't  work*  or  weren't  fully  effective*  vet). 

couldn't  give  up*  Ve  had  to  try  again*  or  redesign*  or  go 
another  way*  for  we  could  not  vasts  the  resources  of  the 
state*" 

-lorry  Sanford*  Former  Governor  of  North  Carolina* 
in  But  What  About  t^e  People? » p.  156*  Harper  and 
Row*  New  York*  1966* 


Sporadic  provloldns  for  vocational  education 


"The  Panel  found  that  vocational  education  i not  availabla 
in  enough  high  schools.  In  a special  study  made  by  the  Panel 
of  3*733  public  high  schools  in  6 representative  states*  only 
5 percent  offered  trade  and  Industrial  courts*  and  less  than 
half  offered  courses  in  hoasaeking  or  vocational  agriculture. 
Even  in  the  largest  cities*  less  then  one-fifth  of  the  bi$h 
school  students  are  enrolled  lc  vocational  education  prograaa 
although  two-thirdf  of  those  cor.ploting  the  high  school  curri- 
culum will  not  cccplete  four  years  of  college  training* 

"The  Penal  also  fouai  that  vocational  education  programs  are 
not  preparing  people  for  enough  kind*  of  jobs*  One  study 
which  compared  vocational  educhtiou  enrollments  with  subse- 
quent occupational  employment  found  that  only  10  boys  studied 
vocational  agriculture  for  evsry  10’J  aulse  employed  in  that 
field*  The  ratios  were  even  lees  satisfactory  in  wholesale 
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and  retail  trade  (1:200)  and  manufacturing  and  construction 
(2:444) • la  only  nine  States  can  one  learn  to  be  an  office 
machine  repairman  through  the  federally  reimbursed  vocational 
education  program • Similarly , only  11  states  offer  federally 
reinibureed  courses  in  electric  appliance  repair,  only  6 teach 
heating  and  ventilating  mechanic 8 through  this  program,  and 
only  11  prepare  people  for  work  as  drydeaners,  spotter*,  or 
pressers." 

-Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education. 

Education  for  A Changing  World  of  Work,  p.  xvll. 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C « 

1963. 


k minority  of  youth  of  high-school  age  enroll  ifi 
federally-alded  vocational  programs . 


The  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  discovered  11,247,811 
youth  14  to  17  years  of  age*  Of  these  9,841,145  were  in 
school.  Hot  all  who  are  In  school  are  la  secondary  schools. 
The  enrollment  in  federally-aldod  vocational  classes  In  the 
high  schools  was  2,140,756  in  1963-64.  Data  regarding  high 
school  enrollments  In  vocational  classea  are  from  a publica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education:  A Reylcw  of  Activities 

in  Federally  Aided  Programs  in  Vo.vUU*  .al  and  Technical  £4an 
cation,  _Eiscal  Year  4964, . 


Disparity  in  enrollments  in  professional 
and  unprofessional  progress  beyond  the  high  school 


The  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population  reported  that  63.8  percent 
of  youth  18  enu  19  years  of  age  were  enrolled  In  ct lieges.  In 
1963-64,  400,488  persona  veto  enrolled  In  vocatJcril  and  tschal 
cal  program*  la  area  schools;  many  of  the**  were  more  than  19 
years  of  age.  College  were  decX$u*d  to  prepare  for  the  pro- 
fessions. In  1960  only  10,1  pciceat  of  the  male  workers  In 
the  United  States  were  engaged  in  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  occupations. 
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Enrollment  In  federally-aided  distributive  education  la 
selected  states  In  relation  to  the  populations 
of  these  states 


Enrollment  for  Each  10.000 
Of  the  State's  Population 


California 

Virginia 

651 

522 

Florida 

401 

Texas 

340 

Michigan 

268 

Oregon 

70 

Indiana 

62 

Massachusetts 

57 

Oklahoma 

55 

Illinois 

41 

Alabama 

36 

Connecticut 

24 

Hew  Jersey 

17 

"Baaed  on  data  from  tho  O.S.  Census 
Activities  in  Federally  Aidt-d  Pro*r 

and  A Revlov  of 
an s of  Vocational 

totaled  Eduction,  Fiscal  Year  1964.  O.S.  Office 
of  Idu/vatioo. 
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Experienced  labor  force  of  the  United  States*  I960*  and 
enrollment  of  adults  in  federally-aided  programs  of  vo- 
cational education,  1963-64 


Experienced  labor  force  67,900,673 

Enrollment  of  adults  in 
federally-aided  classes 
in  vocational  and  technical 

education,  1963-64  2,025,149 

Ratio  of  adulta  enrolled, 

1963-64  to  labor  force,  1960  1*33 

•« » v 

~D*ta  froa  A Rev lev  of  Activities  in  Federally  Aided 
Programs  of  Vocational  gad  Technical  Education. 

Fiscal  Year  1964  and  WatCenburg  and  Scamaon,  Tbla 
U.S.A..  pp.  393,  425, 


Seed  for  asd  o*  vocational  education  in  .uburbg 


"In  ita  report  on  Metropolitan  Social  and  Ecooomic  Piaoeri" 
tiea:  loplications  for  Ip.tergovanraantal  Relations  in  Central 

Cities  and  Suburbs,  the  Advisory  Coofaiseion  on  liter government* 
al  Relatione  found  that,  relative  to  their  population,  sub- 
urban  areas  have  almost  as  great  a need  as  their  central  city 
for  new  and  specialized  vocational  education  programs  to  train 
dropouts  and  near  dropouts  and  retrain  adults  who  are  under* 
educated  or  whose  occupations  have  become  obsolete*  For  the 
Ration  as  a whole,  the  number  of  parsons  25  years  of  age  and 
older  with  less  than  four  years  of  high  school  (dropouts) 
living  in  suburban  areas  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  living 
in  the  central  cities • The  percent  of  16  and  17  year  olds 
not  enrolled  in  school  (dropouts)  lo  almost  equal  in  cantral 
cities  and  suburbs*  Furthermore,  the  occupational  groups 
which  are  declining  in  relative  demand  (craftsmen,  operatives, 
and  laborers)  are  found  living  just  as  frequently,  or  more  so, 
in  the  suburbs  as  in  the  central  cities*  Finally,  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  much  less  in  suburbs  (4  percent)  than  in  the 
centrel  cities  (5  percent). 
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"Despite  this  need  for  vocational  education  In  suburban  areas, 
suburban  school  districts  frequently  have  inadequate  vocational 
education  facilities  for  both  high  school  and  post-high  school 
students.11 

-1967  Legislative  Program  of  the  Advisory  Cocanisslon 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  p.  528.  The  Coon  le- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 


How  to  provide  occupational  education 
in  mall  school  districts! 


"About  half  of  all  independent  school  districts  have  Iasi’ 
than  50  pupils,  but  these  account  for  only  1 per  cant  of 
public  school  enrolments.  Even  within  the  nation's  stan- 
dard metropolitan  statistical  arena,  some  600  of  the  6,000 
independent  school  districts  had  less  than  50  pupils  in  1962, 
end  an  equal  number  had  between  50  and  150." 

-Committee  for  Economic  Development.  Kodcrnlsina 
Local  Government,  pp.  51-32.  The  Coonlttes, 

New  York.  1966. 


Au  expression  of  concern  about  the  organltatloa 
of  occupational  education 


"This  proposal  arises  out  of  the  evident  Inadequacy  of  the 
principles,  practices,  content,  end  organisation  of  contem- 
porary education  lo  providing  the  majority  of  the  youth  of 
this  country  with  necessary  occupational  skills.  Accordingly, 
tha  study  la  eddrassed  to  the  following  problem:  Whr.t  pattern 

of  education  vill  b<*st  prepare  American  youth  for  satisfying, 
useful,  gainful  work  at  the  termination  of  tha  period  of 
formal  schooling?" 

-Dr.  H.U.  Frank,  Professor  of  Physics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  submitting  a proposal 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Included  in  Sumaary 
fteport  of  the  Suaner  Study  on  Occupational.  Vocational. 
tad  Technical  Education.  p«  1*  Science  Teaching 
Center,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, '.taaaachusetts,  1965* 


D.  HUMAN  AMD  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  RESULT  FROM  INADEQUATE  OR- 
GANIZATION TO  PROVIDE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Unfit  for  military  service  end  untraioad  fog  other  Wife 


"Only  one  out  of  six  nentsl  rejectees  had  vocational  training 
as  their  major  course  In  high  school. '* 

-U.s.  Department  of  Labor  and  Selective  Service  System 
survey  in  November,  1963  of  2,500  young  men  who  failed 
the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  reported  In  One: 
Third- of  a Nation,  p.  A-ll,  report  of  The  President  s 
Task  Force  on  Manpower  Conservation.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1964. 


One  segment  of  the  population  that  could  be  mora  adequately 
served  bv  occupational  education 


"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statletlca  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  surveyed  out-of-echool  youth  as  a part  of  the 
February,  1963  monthly  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  through  Its  Cu  *st  Population  Survey.  The  sample 
involved  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  were 
no  'longer  In  school,  vera  not  college  graduates,  In  the 
Armed  Pore os,  or  in  mental  or  correctional  Institutions  at 
the  tine  of  the  survey.  Still  another  survey  report  based 
on  annual  avarage*  was  made  for  1564.  From  the  Bureau  of  tha 
Census  interview  sample  of  about  17 ,OC0  households  In  357 
parts  of  the  country,  it  was  estimated  that  thara  were  mors 
than  three  million  high  school  dropouts  In  the  age  group 
studlod  la  1963,  or  about  45  percent  of  tha  out-of-acbool 
youth  under  tha  age  of  21.  About  V percent  had  had  some 
college  and  48  percent  ware  high  school  graduates, 

-Dorothy  M.  Knoell.  Toward  Educational  Opportunity 
for  Ail,  pp.  51-52.  Office  of  the  Executive  Dean 
for  Two-Year  Colleges,  Albany,  New  Tork.  1966. 


Youth  out  of  school  and  unemployed 


"Durlflg  the  school  ocnthe  of  1962  from  600,000  to  800*000 
young  people  between  16  end  21— as  many  ae  the  entire  popu- 
La t ion  of  cities  the  size  of  San  Francisco,  St,  Louie,  or 
Boston— were  out  of  school  and  looking  for  Jobe. 

"About  1 in  6 of  the  unemployed  who  are  out  of  school  axe 
16-  to  21-yeer-old3,  although  this  age  group  makes  up  only 
about  1 in  14  of  the  Nation^  labor  force. 

"Unemployment  among  teenage  Negro  youth  ia  double  that  of 
white  boys  and  girle. 

"School  dropouts  suffer  most  from  unemployment  and  have 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  work. 

"Coupled  with  these  sobering  facts  about  the  present  is  the 
even  csoro  disturbing  outlook  for  the  future.  We  face  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  the  atcabar  of  young  people  and  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Jobs  traditionally 
open  to  youth, 

"Twenty- six  million  boys  and  girls  will  leave  school  and 
seek  Jobe  during  the  1960*81  60  percent  core  than  in  the 
1950* a.  By  the  late  1960's  thcee  million  new  workers  will 
enter  the  labor  force  each  year, 

"If  our  current  rata  of  youth  unemployment  persists,  as  the 
youth  population  increases,  by  1970  tbs  number  of  unemployed 
youth  will  be  close  to  Ih  million." 

-President's  Cocaittee  on  Youth  Employment.  T^e 

of  jobless  Youth.  p,  2,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  1963. 


Youth  unemployment t "social  .dTPamitt!! 


"With  the  tremendous  boom  in  the  pation's  youth  population 
during  Che  current  decade,  there  Is  no  telling  vhat  youth 
unemployment  might  total  by  1970  when  there  will  be 
10  million  youths  ia  the  labor  force.  Large  scale  unemploy- 
ment among  the  younger  generation  can  have  disastrous  results* 
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Even  dov,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  James  Conant,  former 
president  of  Harvard  University,  youth  employment  bee  all 
the  askings  of  'social  dynamite'*  11 

-AFL-CIO  American  Federatlonlat*  April,  19B3, 


"Organised  to  keepjvouth  out  of  work?" 


"It  la  nor  improbable  that  a world  organized  to  keep  youths 
out  of  work  until  an  unvholesooely  emotionalized  juvenility 
has  set  as  their  final  characters  is  organised  for  its  on 
eelf -destruction." 

-franklin  Bobbitt.  The  Curriculum  of  Modern  Education* 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , Hew  York*  1941  p*  393* 


B.  PUBLIC  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  FHAGMENTED  AKD  IS 
INADEQUATELY  RELATED  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


Effects  of  ear-marked  elds 


"There  la  need  for  revercal  of  some  tendencies  of  fragmenta- 
tion of  education  into  ope  dal  fields  that  have  developed  as 
e result  of  ear-narked  aids*  The  trend  toward  fragmentation 
of  program  with  ear-aerkod  aids  (state  acd  ftJeral)  can  laad 
only  to  Increased  difficulty*  These  special  programs  do  more 
than  assert  the  validity  of  these  fields  of  activity;  they 
give  them  a preferred  status  for  the  attraction  and  alloca- 
tion of  personnel  among  scarce  resource**'1 

-Villtea  P.  WcLuie,  Director,  Bureau  of  EduCAtlooxl 
Eeeeerch,  Colley*  o£  Eduction,  Gaiver.itjr  of 
XUinoi*.  Except  from  unpublished  tslk  on  "Sob* 
Thought*  on  o Model  of  * St.te  School  Sjr.teo." 

October  11»  1964. 
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Interrelationships  of,  state  educational  jttjg&jgg 


'‘Ths  programs  of  many  state  agencies  reinforce  aod  interlock 
with  t'  ^ public  school  system  in  varying  degrees,  Planning 
tne  allocation  of  atete  resources  necessarily  involves  analy- 
sis of  these  interrelationships  and  their  effects  upon  the 
quality  of  education/* 

-National  Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools* 
Education  in  tb<  Ststea.  p.  25.  The  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.  1966* 


Can  vocational  and  general  education  really  be  separated! 


"The  fact  that  general  and  vocational  education  should  not  and 
cannot  be  separated  in  en  effective  program  for  ths  individual 
child  inevitably  means  that  the  agency  responsible  for  ths 
cord  act  of  one  oust  also  conduct  the  other  phase  of  educa  tonal 
service/5 

-John  Dale  Russell.  Vocational  Education:  p.  176 
Staff  Study  No.  8,  President's  Advisory  Cora it tee 
on  Education.  U.S.  Govermeat  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  1938, 


Causes  of  the  segregation  of 
vocational  and  Reneral  educe tloa 


'^Vocational  and  technical  education  have  beau  isolated  from 
the  Dales '■.reen  cf  education  by  Faderal  statute.  ' y local  and 
state  administration,  by  professional  organisations,  and  by 
public  preference,*1 

-Grant  Venn.  Man.  Education,  end  Work,  p.  161. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C , 1963« 


Mfect.  of  categorical  aid,  op  oraanliatlffl 


"Catagorlcal  .Ida  hava  a dlvlalva  affect  on  tb.  ptofaealon. 
Th.y  arbitrarily  alavate  particular  lcatructlonal  flalda  and 


services  end  thus  directly  downgrade  other  fields  of  e'{uel 
validity  and  value.  They  proliferate  programs  and  build 
structures  that  are  difficult  to  change.  Staff  members 
are  divided  into  special-interest  groups  Which  Inevitably 
develop  Insular  tendencies." 

-William  p.  McLure.  Federal  Policy  and  the  Public 
Schools,  p.  2.  American  Association  of  School 
Adainstratore,  Washington,  O.C.  February,  1967. 


Effects  of  the  8altfer>Wu«hea  Act  upen  tbs 
organisation  of  occupational  education 


"The  essentials  of  our  present  structure  of  vocational  edu- 
cation are  embodied  ir.  the  Saith-Bugheo  Act.  It  eeema  odd 
that  a study  of  a field  closely  related  to  a constantly  and 
dramatically  changing  vorld  of  vork  must  psy  so  touch  atten- 
tion to  a Federal  enactment  more  than  forty-slz  years  old. 

A study  of  the  land-grant  institutions  of  today,  for  example, 
would  make  only  nostalgic  reference  to  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862.  Yet  It  vos  the  Fmith-Hugkas  Act  that  both  quickaned 
and  prescribed  the  development  of  vocational  education  in 
the  United  States;  that  act,  though  supplemented  by  others, 
remained  basic illy  uncruoged  to  1963,  ec  did  the  philosophy 
which  nourished  it." 

-Crsnt  Vann.  Kan.  Education  and  Work,  p.  61. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  O.C.  1963. 

On  pages  63  to  66,  Or.  Venn  spells  out  the  ways  in  which  the 
Gmlth-Hughos  Act  has  dictated  the  organisation  of  occupational 
education. 


P.  PK1AT10:<SH1PS  OF  OCCCPAIIOKAL  EDOCATICCI  IS  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  10  THAI  CU1D0CTKD  BY  0TS32  AGEKCIE8  • 


Vocational-technical  education  In  the  Arced  Forces  must  be 
recognltod  in  plena in a the  organisation  of  occupational 

j&auiga 

i.- 

"The  Oefcnsa  Department  today  Is  the  largest  educa- 

tional complex  that  the  world  has  ever  possessed. ...The 
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Service*  provide  enlisted  men  with  professional  training  In 
sob*  f Iff  eon  hundred  different  skills/1 

-Secretary  McNamara  in  Saturday  Evening  Post- 
February  25  * 1967 , p.  93. 


Education  and  industry  share  responsibility  for 
occupational  education 


"An  appropriate  division  of  labor  la  called  for  between  edu- 
cation and  Industry,  vith  education  doing  vhat  It  can  do  beet 
(educate  more  broadly  for  a life  of  work  and  cltlaanshlp)  and 
Industry  doing  what  It  can  do  bast  (train  for  the  specific 
job)/' 


-Grant  Venn.  Han*  Education,  and  Work,  p.  33* 
Anar  lean  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D»C» 
1963  • 


in  gfll«Hoq  E9  thf.  public 
employment  services 


lfA  state  which  desire*  to  receive  Its  allotments  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  part  shall  euUait  through  its  Stats  board 
to  the  Ccrmlsoionot  a State  plan*  In  such  detail  as  the 
Coralselonsr  deems  necessary*  which..*. (4)  provides  for 
entering  into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  system  of 
public  employment  offices  in  the  Stats*  approved  by  the  State 
board  and  by  the  State  head  of  such  system,  looking  toward 
such  officeo  making  available  to  the  State  bcatd  and  local 
educational  agencies  occupational  information  regarding  reason- 
able  prospects  of  employment  In  tha  ccrauir.lty  and  elsewhere, 
and  toward  consideration  of  such  Information  by  such  board 
sod  agencies  in  providing  vocational  guidance  end  counseling 
to  students  and  prospective  students  and  in  determining  the 
occupations  for  which  potions  arc  to  be  trained;  end  looking 
toward  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of  the  atate  and 


! 


local  educational  agenda*  making  tillable  to  public  employ- 
ment office*  information  regarding  -as  occupational  qualifica- 


tione  of  per  con  a leaving  or  completing  vocational  couraaa  or 
schools  t and  toward  consideration  of  such  infooation  by  such 
offices  in  the  occupation^  guidance  and  placsoeat  of  such 
parsons* 

-Section  5,  Vocatonai  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Lav  88-210*  88th  Congress.) 


c.  organization  FOR  occupational  education  should  take 
mo  ACCOUNT  the  long*  slow  process  op  human  develop- 
. KENT  AND  NOT  RESORT  TO  SHORT-CUTS. 


"....short-run  policies  may  establish  patterns  which  may 
endure  for  some  time. 

"Thus*  it  ©ay  be  laaedictely  useful  to  an  Industry  which 
dominates  a ccucaunity  to  influence  the  charscter  of  bigh- 
schoul  vocational  education  in  order  to  help  satisfy  its 
labor  needs.  But  thi6  course  may  prove  costly  enrar  the  long 
run  if  major  changes  occur  in  technology * product*  or  pLcnt 
location.  Not  so  long  a*o,  employers  thought  it  daeirabls 
that  the  curricula  of  engineering  schools  should  prescribe 
early  specialisation*  va  that  their  graduates  would  fit 
readily  into  the  exacting  structure  of  Jobe  and  teak*. 

Over  the  longer  run*  however*  this  policy  exacted  a high 
price  In  engineers  who  lacked  the  iotellectuax  foundations 
and  the  flexibility  to  acquire  skills  and  undertaka  new 
functions* 

"Inadequate  understanding  of  the  process  of  manpower  develop- 
seat* and  alighting  of  ths  ftc.tor  of  tlma  as  a ksy  variable 
in  that  process  and  in  yol  Icy -making*  help,  explain  tha  pre- 
dlitctleo  of  so  many  Aa/ricsna  for  ’crash  programs1  to  sol  vs 
the  most  complicated  manpower — erne  vouid  do  better  to  say 
human— pr  ofc  1 sms . H 
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-He ary  D*vid.  Manpower  loliclgafor  ft  Democratic 
Society.  pp.  106 -107.  Columbia  University  Frees, 
New  York.  1965. 


H.  EDUCATION  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE*  COMPETENCE,  AM) 
ADVANCEMENT  INVOLVES  MORE  THAN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 


"All  education  contributes  to  vocational  competency..11 


"In  a broad  sense,  all  education  contributes  to  vocational 
competency. ...liberal  education  and  vocational  education  are 
both  essential  aspects  of  the  problem  of  preparing  an  Indi- 
vidual for  living  and  for  earning  a llvlrg;  they  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  hostile  or  mutually  exclusive  enterprises." 

-Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education. 

Jduc^ii pMor  * Changing  World  oLWork.  p.  5 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office*  Washington, 

D.C. • 1963. 


Smiar!  basic  education  Is  required  1 or 
effective  yocgjiorM  .education^ 


"Skills  in  reading*  mathematics,  and  other  general  education 
fields  are  essential  for  acquiring  specific  vocational  compe- 
tence and  the  higher  levels  of  education  needed  for  many 
occupations.  It  Is  therefore  essential  for  the  schools  to 
increase  their  efficiency  in  teaching  the  fundamental  school 
subjects  to  all  students.  The  early  school  leaver  who  boa 
not  acquired  the  basic  skills  Is  not  only  unablo  to  find 
satisfactory  employment  but  is  also  greatly  handicapped  in 
acquiring  specific  vocatonal  training  as  an  adult." 

-Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education. 

Education  for  a Changing  World  of. Work.  P*  5, 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office*  Washington,  D.C. 

1963. 
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Vocivloaal  education  cannot  be  separated  from  general 
educatlcn  at  any  level 


**No  person  can  be  successful  In  occupational  education  unless 
he  has  the  basic  skills  of  reading*  writing*  listening*  and 
computing.  The  separation  of  occupational  education  fro© 
general  education  at  any  level  increases  the  possibility  of 
limiting  the  individual's  future  development  because  of  leak 
of  related  knowledge  and  general  education. 11 

-Grant  Venn.  Mon.  Education,  and  Work,  p.  169. 

American  Council  on  Education*  Washington*  D.C* 

1963. 


The  beat  vocational  education,!^  4 
Rood  geqcral  education. 


,fcTho  best  vocational  education  la  a good  general  education* 
accenting  basic  literacy,  disciplined  work  habits*  and 
adaptability. .. .If  va  list  the  frontier  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  in  tha  United  States -those  reflecting 
vocational  goals  appropriate  to  nodexn  society— -we  see  they 
all  are  built  ou  a solid  general  education. M 

-Bar old  l f Wllenaky.  "Careers*  Counseling*  and  the 
Curriculum*11  Huaan  Recpurces.  2\  It  33-34.  Vinter, 
1967 . 


Which  teacbeto  ehould  be  included  In  an  organisation  to. 
provide  occupational  education? 


"....the  teachers  of  language  arte  may  contribute  as  much* 
If  not  more,  to  the  vocational  competence  of  a high  school 
graduate  than  tba  teachers  of  ’vocational*  courses. n 

-Vllliaa  ?.  He  Lure  in  Federal  Tolley  and  the  Public 
Schools.  p.  2.  American  As  sue  1st  Ion  of  School  Ad* 
win' 8 tr store*  Washington,  D.C.  February,  1967. 


X.  OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY  AKD  MIGRATION  ABB  FACTORS  TO 
CONSIDER  IN  ORGANIZING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


"This  country  ha a a high  degree  of  interstate  migration. 

Bach  Stated  population  includes  large  numb  era  of  people 
born  and  raised  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

"More  than  25  percent  of  the  nation's  population  lives  in  - 
a different  State  than  the  State  In  which  they  vers  born. 

"In  the  State  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  lc.-mlgrants# 

12  percent  of  the  population  has  cone  from  other;  States. 

The  State  with  the  largest  percentage  has  bad  almost  70 
parcent  of  its  population  born  In  other  States. 

"Seven  States  hod  a majority  of  their  people  bora  beyond 
their  boundaries.  In  another  nine  States,  a third  or  tore 
of  the  population  was  bora  out  of  State." 

-U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Selected  Hannover  Indica- 
tor* for  States,  p.  19.  Data  froa  U.S.  Census,  1960. 
The  Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963. 


All  parts  of  the  nation  may  be  affected  by  lsadaouate  organ- 
isation for  occupational  education  anywhere  in  the  nation. 


"Inequality  plus  mobility  seen*  that  no  community  Is  lacuna 
to  the  effects  of  substrndard  education.11 

-Walter  W.  Heller.  Nov  Plicefl*_loKS  of  Political  Economy. 
pp.  122-123.  Harvard  University  Proas , Canbrldge, 
Massachusetts#  1966. 


State  of  birth  of  the 
of  the  United  States,. 


~i  ti tofcac  . 

1960  (males  14  v»ri  of  or  old0*-*. 


living  In  State  of  birth 

Living,  in  anotbor  State 
in  asne  region 

Living  in  another  region 


Number 

Percent 

27,047,473 

67.5 

5,983,498 

14.9 

7,000,149 

16.6 

U.S.  Census  of  Population,  Occupation^  Characteristic 
p.  111. 


Cooment:  The  table  does  not  take  into  account  infra- 

•tate  migration.  It  shove,  however,  that  almost  a third 
of  the  labor  force  (32.4  percent)  ie  living  in  Statee 
other  than  those  in  which  they  were  born. 


Mobility  of  shilled  and  profs seional  yotkfi*&i — nipabtf, 
— — T-  which  boro,  other  states. 


Number 

Percent 

Craftsaer,  foreman,  f"'* 
UrulrM  vorkore 

Living  in  State  of  birth 

3,475,709 

55.6 

In  another  State,  acae 
region 

1,230,969 

19.7 

In  another  region 

1,541,734 

24.7 

fjgf^pfliooal.  technlc*l,_afirt 
|iflndrad  workers 

Living  in  State  of  birth 

2,361,792 

56.1 

In  another  Stete,  seme 
region 

815,269 

19.3 

In  another  region 

1,036,571 

24.6 

-U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960.  Occupations!  Char- 
acteristics, pp.  111-112. 

Cement  i Tbaaa  data  at*  consistent  with  other  data 
which  show  that  the  cost  highly  educated  and  trained 
classes  are  tbs  moat  mobile.  Data  from  tbs  asms 
source  show  a much  lover,  per can teg 3 of  migrant*  among 
operatives*  clerical  vockare,  and  farmer*.  If  it  la 
■ assumed  thet  vocational-technical  education  will  bocooe 
more  generally  available  end  more. Intensive  and  extended 
In  nature*  higher  rates  of  occupational  migration  may 
be  expected  in  the  general  population.  Organisation 
to  provide  occupational  education  for  migrants  and 
prospective  migrants  will  than  require  Increased  re- 
gional and  national  concern. 


1.  TBS  ORGANIZATION  0?  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  XX  THE  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REQUIRES  ATTENTION. 


Enrollments  In  the  fedarrilr-aldsd  program  of  vQCStlflh*! 
education  have  cot  kept  pace  with  secor^dt-v  school  en- 


"Between  1910  end  1960  secondary  school  attendance  in  this 
country  increased  soma  13  percent.  During  this  asm*  period 
an ro linen  to  In  the  Federal  vocational- technical  program 
rose  10.7  percent." 

-Grant  Venn.  Man,  Education.  and  Vtork.  p.  29. 

American  Council  on  Education.  Washington*  D.C. 

1963. 


toeraenca  of  noaaradpd  alecontarv  schoolt  t»o*o  MW  otob- 
laon  end  offer  new  ODOOtunitUe  tor  occupation*!,  education.. 


"In  Hay*  1964*  tba  Educational  Research  Saxvlc*  mada  a postal 
card  survey  of  441  school  eyatexs  vlth  enrol leant a of  12*000 
or  mors.  Of  tha  353  that  rcopo^ded*  32.3  pare ant  had  a Don- 
graded  sequence  In  one  or  mors  schools. 


t 

er|c  . 
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“tUny  additional  school  systems*  too  mull  to  ha  included  in 
this  survey*  also  hava  nongrsded  schools. 11 

-Data  froa  national  Education  Association*  Vaabingto ft, 

d;c. 

Comsat:  Nongraded  elementary  schools  poss  nav  prob- 

lems and  opportunities  for  occupational,  education. 
Brevard  County,  Florida*  which:  fans  an  ungraded  ayateta* 
is  providing  occupational  education*  ungraded*  in  a 
tpacial  school  on  ths  caarpua  of  its  junior  collaga. 

What  should  be  tha  blah  achco!*’  contributions  to  voca- 
tional preparation? 


•'The  flujor  contribution  uede  by  vocational  education  as* tha 
high  school  level  to  the  development  of  skilled  workers  and 
technicians  is  by  way  of  providing  e foundation  for  subse- 
quent skill  acquisition.  A Pollcv  for  J^killad  ft\apgv*l 
showed  that  alsoet  all  vocational  school  graduates  who  later 
becoaft  skilled  vorkero  do  so  tbfeogh  apprenticeship*  in- 
formal training*  or  on-tho-Job  experience#  Only  s vsry 
tsall  cuabur  of  the  graduates  fee*  vocetiondl  high  schools 
are  equipped  to  be  considered  frrr  okULud  jobs  when  they 
first;  enter  tbs  labor  terkt-t#  Fairly  substantial  numbers* 
however*  do  secure  osploycnat  xu  tbo  fields  in  which  thory 
pursued  their  vocational  studies." 

-Henry  David  (editor).  Bduc_atiott_SPd  HaopgwsE>  p.  127 
Columbia  Uoivsroity  Press*  New  York*  1960. 


Provisions  for  occviEat  jcniil  cduralion.  in  small  high  achgol_a 


The  JLsjearch  Division  cf  ths  Hccitivil  Education  Association 
studied  the  offerings  in  a aicapUAl  of  the  9*061  high  school* 
in  ths  United  States  vith  enrollments  under  300.  Etxrollncnts 
vers  under  100  in  2*121  and  under  200  in  3*798  of  those 
schools. 


s 


Tba  percentage#  of  snail  high  achoola  with  varioua  progr 
ud  aarvices  1q  occupational  education  were  aa  foil ova; 


Percent 


Hoae  Econooica,  ooa  to  eight  eeaeetera 


8A.4 

Bu#in*a«  Education 

typlo8 

99.0 

Bookkeeping 

91.0 

Shorthand 

79.6 

Canaxal  Bueineae 

54.2 

Office  Machinery 

20.1 

Accounting 

9.6 

At  laaat  ona  other  aubject 

21.2 

Indue trial  Arts,  ona  or  taora  conraaa 

63.1 

General  Shop 

49.7 

Mechanical  Drawing 

38.3 

Woodworking 

37.5 

Metal  Work 

13.6 

Electrical  Work 

6.3 

Printing 

1.7 

At  least  ona  other  oubject 

6.3 

Agriculture!  ona  or  vote  coureee 

56.9 

Vocational  Agriculture 

50.0 

General  Agriculture 

U.O 

Distributive  Education 

7.5 

Couni  el lag  (general) 

Pull-Tine  Counsel  ora 

5.0 

Othara  Serving  aa  Counselor* t 

Claaaroon  Teacher a 

53.4 

Principal# 

U.O 

Super int aadent a 

6.5 

Other  Adaiciatratora 

U.6 

Offica  Worker a 

7.5 
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-Abstract*!  from  Small  High  Schools  Research  Division, 
Rational  Education  Association, U^ehington,  0«C.  1963 

120  pp. 

Cqwaeat:  Bucinesa  Fducatioo  and  Industrial  Arts  Edu- 

cation» both  conducted  without  federal  eld  et  the  time 
ox  Mi e study  vara  the  moat  generally  represented  In 
small  high  ecboola.  Industrial  education  la  not  men- 
tioned. Other  studies  have  Indicated  that  the  coopera- 
tive (work  study)  program  In  indue  trial  educetlon  i* 
beet  adapted  to  the  extent  to  which  vocational  information 
and  guidance  ve****  provided  by  the  counseling  programs. 
Distributive  education!  designed  to  proper i for  about 
a third  of  the  jobs  in  tbs  nation,  farce  badly  in  the 
nailer  high  schools.  About  71  percent  of  the  nail 
high  schools  studied  ware  in  cocraunities  of  lass  than 
2} 500  population  and  27  percent  were  in  communities 
of  2,500  to  9,999,  but  only  half  of  the  small  cocraunl- 
tlas  studied  provided  courses  in  vocational  agriculture. 


Vocational  offerings  in  high  schools  vlth  aoroIfa»eaH-Ql- 
750  to  2 1000  In  the  last  four  years, 

'•The  date  froo  s eeaple  of  thee#  Indicate  the  following  per 
centagee  having  particular  klndc  of  vocational  covresei 


Fercett 

Ruelneae  Mutation 

100.0 

Hone  Economic. 

92. S 

woo/er.tlv.  Frcgr.n. 

59.0 

Dl.tributlT*  Eduction 

S6.0 

Auto  ^Actuals* 

52.0 

CotutractlM  Tr«d«* 

42.5 

Agriculture 

42.0 

O 

ERIC 
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-National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Educating  for  Work,  pp.  89-90.  The  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  1987. 

Consent:  These  data  iodicata  lack  of  comprehensive 

programs  of  vocational  education  in  a group  of  schools 
large  enough  to  provide  that.  Tha  gaps  in  offaringa 
axe  wide.  Tho  gcmsral  titled  of  tha  offaringa  indi- 
cate the  need  for  specialised  poet-high  school  educa- 
tion to  prepare  for  particular  occupations. 


Occupational  couraea  in  the  hlghachools 
of  11  southern  states 

School  Sits  Modal  Number  of  Courses  Offered 


Aft  tic.  Bus. 


99  or  fewer 

0 

1 

100-2A9 

2 

A 

250-499 

1 

6 

500-999 

0 

6 

1,000-1,499 

0 

8 

1,500-1,999 

0 

11 

2,000  or  nora 

0 

11 

Hope  Indus.  Indus.  & 

Bp.  Arts  Dlatrlb.  Ed. 

2 2 0 

10  0 

3 3 2 

3 3 2 

3 3 3 

AS  A 

3 7 2 


-Division  of  S<trve?4  and  Field  Services,  Georgs 
Peabody  Colleen  for  Teachers.  Kish  School s in 
the  South,  p.  6b.  The  Division,  Wacky ills, 
Tennessee.  1966. 
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Percentage  of  high  school  pupils  Id  high  schools  of  11 
southern  states  vh o h««ve  uo  opportunity  to  enroll  in 
certain  occupational  courses 


Eli 

Trade  and  Indue trial  Education 

59.2 

Agriculture 

46.2 

Industrial  Arts 

38.4 

Borne  Economics 

2.3 

Business  Education 

1.3 

■Ibid.  , p.  59. 

Notes  The  states  in  this  study  were  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Ploriia,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee*,  and  Virginia. 


PscooPAodatioqjc  of  the. Public  tJgsation  Association  for  * 
reorganizing  vccntlotci.  e ducat  Ion  ia  the  * ecood  erv  achoola 
of  bVJ  \o^V  City 


"Create  a broad  progrsa  cf  general  education  et  the  junior 
high  school  level  with  caphnsia  on  tht  basic  skills  in  the 
language  arte,  reeding,  uathonatied,  science  and  the  social 
studies,  plua  nev  and  ‘'p-to-dato  programs  of  industrial  and 
borne  arte.11 

'‘Transfer  the  responsibility  for  providing  vocational  ax* 
ploretion  from  tha  junior  high  school  to  the  senior  high 
school, 11 

develop  a single  system  of  high  schools  with  e basic  but 
flexible  curricula*  to  replace  the  present  dual  system  of 
eeoarata  end  distinct  academic  *cJ  vocational  schools. M 

"Advise  students  to  defer,  where  possible,  specialized  and 
advanced  training  In  vocational  skills  until  after  bigh  school." 
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"Postpone  career  decisions  until  the  last  two  year*  of  hi«h 
schools 11 

"Design  work-exploratory  programs  and  develop  vocational 

foundation ’courses  coverinp  broad  arfas  of  work  nt  the  senior 
• .-1— cl'nlritln.;  the  present  program  of  In- 
*>  .'*;**. t 1 *.  sKil1. 3* 

"Ka  i at  jin  ^r^ct  con:?  r vUh  eve;y  student  until  U*&  is  21 
y c.ir-:  old , sfj.piovcd  fyil-iic.*.  ut  enrolled  In  a;rOthtr  educa- 
rj...,Vi  lnstit-tiau.  .*'w;i:*igh  the  coapulsoty  school  age 
1. i 1 1 not  fc.-  jltcrvd*  v.  vil  * ...  encouraged  through  goi- 
,:4t;ce  to  take  addJ  ionjtl  training  or  retraining  wh*n 
rrceesary* 

'\‘iaku  all  nigh  6chools  co-educational  and  large  enough  for 
curricula  diversity  but  ss-ii  enough  to  aaaurc  a sense  of 
coroiunLr  y # 11 

-puuJi:  Education  Association,  Coraitteo  on  EcucatLon, 
Guidance,  a ad  Work,  fceor  gtnUrlr.g  Secondary  Education 
lo  y<w  York  Jlty,  pp.  2*4-25.  The  Association,  New 
York?  1963. 


Percentage  of  sscoadcry  dchool  FtiJentJ_who  should  be 

e*yr ■ j 1 1 c ^ i n vo c a : 1 ojiaj » 


"Ir.e  u.abera  reached  suit  be  greatly  increased.  Before  i'^63 
ac^e  15  percent  of  eecc;:‘iry  uJ.atl  studence  %ere  involved 
in  specif icclly  vocat  pnr.ru-..  It  looks  as  though, 

under  present  conditions,  the  ajptorriate  target  group  cay 
be  of  the  order  of  AO  to  50  percent. 

-Natlo:.ol  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals* 
Educating  for  Work,  p.  110.  The  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  1967  . 


For  which  porrir^  of  the  high  :.caocl_  popiuat  ten  should 
vocational  education  jt  provided? 


"....genuine  occupational  objectives  can  be  offered  ao  a 
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temporary  menaure  in  specific  programs  open  only  to  persona 
wLo  ere  irremediably  alienated  from  th«  educational  system 
and  who  need  training  in  order  to  become  employable , but 
such  programs  should  not  be  treated  as  a regular  part  of 
the  secondary  program." 

-Dorothy  i.  Moore.  A PyeKalnary  Draft  of  A Study 
of  Vocational  Education  in  Hawaii  Public  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Schools,  pp.  III-33-34.  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  1966. 


Organizing  secondary  education  in  an  "advanoed  epuntrv" 
vlth  consideration  of  occupational  requirements 


"Continuous  technological  changes  in  the  society  require  a 
broader  secondary  education  with  a solid  base  in  science  and 
mathematics,  as  wall  as  in  other  liberal  thoughts.  A narrow 
vocational  or  technical  secondary  education  will  not  areure 
the  personal  and  occupational  flexibility  which  an  advanced 
country  requires  of  ite  human  resources- . . .-1 

"Tie  problem  of  aecoodary  school  dropouts  will  not  be  met 
oiaply  by  extending  the  yoar6  of  compulsory  education.  This 
persistent  waste  probably  requires  a multiple  attack: 
through  better  teaching,  improves;  vocational  counseling,  and 
secondary  school  yrogrc££  better  adapted  to  the  varied  talents 
and  interests  of  young  people  of  differing  abilities  and 
motivations.  It  is  likely  that  a considerable  number  of 
secondary  school  dropouts  are  young  people  who  do  not  see 
any  value  in  further  education  of  the  type  In  which  they 
arc  now  enrolled.  They  are  marking  time  instead  of  learning, 
and  they  constitute  potential  social  dynamite  in  an  industrial 
society." 

-yredorick  Barb  loon  oud  Charles  A.  Myers.  Education. 

Manpower,  and  Bcoocr.lc  Growth,  p.  1T0.  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Co.,  Hew  York.  1964. 
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The  need  and  rlftht  to  work  end  to  study 


"In  thinking  about  an  effective  educational  system,  we 
ehould  recognise  that  the  adolescent's  need  and  right  to 
work  ia  aa  great  as  (perhaps  grec*  ?r  than)  his  immediats 
need  and  right  to  study/' 

"And  we  must  recognize  that  the  adult's  need  and  right  to 
study  more  is  as  great  as  (perhaps  greater  than)  hie  need 
and  right  to  hold  the  earns  job  until  he  ia  65." 

•Margaret  Mead  in  NEA  Journal,  48:  ?:  17.  Oct.,  1959. 


Nearly  half  of  the  nation's  high  schools  are  providing 
sone  tvoe  of  work-study  program. 


A survey  by  Nation's  Schools  of  innovative  practices  in  7,237 
regionally  accredited  secondary  echools  reported  in  its  issue 
of  April i 1967,  shoved  that  48.7  percent  of  theee  schools 
had  aone  sort  of  work-study  program  bread  or  Halted.  Only 
115  high  schools  had  abandoned  vork-Jtudy  programs  ones 
attempted.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  th*  high  schools  in  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey  h*d  cuch  programs*  In  six 
states  fever  than  one-third  had  than.  The  definition  of  use 
was  "at  le?.6t  one  class  uses," 


Should  separate  vocational  or  technical 
high  schools  be  abandoned? 


"In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  the  skills  re- 
quired by  industry  and  the  dearth  of  qualified  teachers, 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  industry  is  better  equipped  to  do 
the  needed  vocational  training  than  the  average  run-of-the- 
mill  vocational  high  schools.  Tvo-ycar  technical  institutes 
for  high  school  graduates,  closely  connected  with  industry 
or  labor  organizations,  appear  to  offer  woro  premise  of 
supplying  skilled  workers  for  industry.  I predict  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  are  forced  to  recognise  the  speed 
with  which  the  progress,  facilities,  and  faculties  of  the 
technical  high  schools  bccooe  obsolescent. " 


-Alonzo  G.  Moron.  "Employnent  and  Public  Policy 
Public  Policiti  and  Manpower  Resources.  p.  102. 
Colvasbia  UaivYceity  Pra sa,  Mew  York.  1964. 


Should  vocational  education  be  ellBlns^fd  tTn,x 
all  secondary  schools? 


"Ibis  report  recommends  that  vocational  education  be  alia la* 
ated  with  all  deliberate  speed  from  Hawaii's  secondary 
schools  and  that  general  education  curriculum*  suitable  for 
all  studenta  be  developed." 

-Dorothy  L.  Moore.  A Preliminary  Draft  of  a Study 
of  Vocational  Education  in  Hawaii  Public  Secondary. 
and  Technical  Schools,  p.  v.  5.  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Bavail.  1965. 


Organizing  ft  dlv ision  of  labor  b e tween  secondary 
and  p os t- secondary^  institutions 


''There  ie  also  a reeling  of  pessln-ie®  a^J  failure  at  tha 
secondary  leval  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  eystea  attaopta 
to  accomplish  too  much.  A reft  cueing  on  the  central  edu- 
cative taek,  leaving  specific  occupational  preparation  to 
the  post-high-Bchool  years,  would  ire*  tha  energies  and 
resources  of  the  high  cchcols  for  their  task. " 

"The  evolving  facts  of  ococooic  life  in  ths  m-.tioa  and  in 
Hawaii  esphaoire  t!i«  ixadv»6*bUJty  of  aarly  vocational 
directing  of  children.  Fire:,  to?  lnbor  market  for  persona 
who  hive  not  yet  reached  cdulthc-ud  is  diminishing  so  that 
it  becomes  imperative  to  keep  yov -3  people  in  school  longer. 
This  fact  provides  a golden  opporrunity  for  furthering  the 
general  education  of  all  youth;  tha  opportunity  should  not 
be  Biased.  Secondly,  the  impact  of  technological  change  can 
be  expected  to  mice  increasingly  tbe  educational  level  de- 
manded by  the  labor  market,  so  test  a solid  secondary  program 
of  general  education  will  incre-iruigly  bo  a prerequisite  to 
success  in  occupational  prograus  which  ate  relevant  to 
actual  labor  oatket  demands. .. 
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-Dorothy  L.  Moore.  A Preliminary  Draft  of  a Study 
of  Vocational  Education  in  Hawaii  Public  Secondary 
fid  Technical  Schools.  p.  1-4*  Legisiktive  Reference 
Bureau*  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii . 1965. 


An  Interpretation  of  "occupational  education  for  all  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  echools11 


"High  schools  should  establish  vocational  education  programs 
which  offer  all  youth  leaving  high  school  marketable  occupa- 
tional skill©  or  preparation  for  further  occupational  educa- 
tion v" 

"For  the  majority  of  youth,  the  high  school  eotperience  ia 
the  basis  for  entry  into  the  work  world.  ....While  the  need 
for  poat-high-cchool  occupational  education  ie  obvious,  this 
study  has  also  indicated  that  need*  for  vocational  education 
in  tbs  high  schools  are  equally  great.  The  need  to  combat 
the  dropout  probleas,  the  lack  of  work  skills  manifested  by 
thousands  cf  edults,  and  the  need  for  sore  general  education 
for  all  occupations  combine  to  underscore  the  high  schools' 
important  role  In  today's  technological  socisty. 

"While  tbia  study  is  ant  directly  concerned  with  secondary 
education,  it  ia  obvious  that  Fost-oecondary  institution# 
can  be  no  stronger  than  those  at  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary levels,  whore  the  educational  foundation  is  laid.... 

"Programs  preparing  youth  to  continue  Yocacioncl  and  techni- 
cal education  after  hi$b  school  graduation  should  be  of  the 
eanc  quality  and  availability  as  the  collage-preparatory 
cvtrlcula  now  available." 

-Grant  Venn.  Han.  Educations  arxl  Work,  pp.  166-167% 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  1963. 


fihould  area  ach jols  serve  both  Mih  sphocl  and  oost-hlah- 
schoql  atudanr.gf 


"Area  vocational  and  technical  schools  developing  in  scan 
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parte  of  the  country  should  consider  becoming  comprehensive , 
two-year  college-level  institutions,  serving  both  local  high 
school  vocational  education  needs  in  certain  occupations  and 
the  post-secondary  technical  education  needs  of  youth  and 
adults." 

-Grant  Venn-  Han.  Education,  and  Work,  p»  165. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C» 

19.3. 


K.  RAPID  EMERGENCE  OP  PUBLIC  AREA  SCHOOLS  PRESENTS  CRITICAL 
PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


ProBoacts  for  new  junior  colleges 


"A  recent  AAJC  survey  of  state  departments  of  education  and 
other  sources  revealed  sore  than  190  new  Junior  oolleges  were 
being  planned.  . ...Ednucd  J.  Clearer,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Association  (ATericaa  Association  of  Junior  Colleges), 
has  estimated  tbat  there  will  bn  about  2.3  million  students 
in  junior  colleges  In  the  early  1970's  and  that  about  $5 
billion  will  be  spent  in  new  facilities  for  two-year  collages 
within  the  next  ten  years.'' 

-Junior  College  Journal.  37:  3i  3.  November,  1966. 


"There  are  about  800  Junior  colleges  in  the  nation.  JuaC 
over  500  of  theeo  are  publlcly-aupperted  community  colleges. 
....Pifty  new  Junior  colleges  opeaad  in  the  fall  of  1965. 
Another  fifteen  opened  this  foils  L’a  can  expect  about  the 
sane  number  of  new  Junior  college®  each  year  through  1970. 
This  means  more  than  1,0C0  publicly  supported  community 
Junior  colleges  within  ten  years." 

-Edmund  J.  Cleaxer,  Junior  College  Journal.  37 * 3«  7 

November,  1966. 


Area  schools  ere  critically  Important  to  the 
development  of  vocational- technical  education 


,vThe  hub  of  the  whole  vocational  eyatea  of  tomorrow,  by 
whatever  noise  it  is  cal  led » will  be  the  comprehensive  area 
poat -secondary  tad  adult  iositation*  The  national  trend 
is  in  this  direction,  ar.d  the  reasons  for  it  are  clear. 

Most  individual  high  schools  cannot  offer  the  variety  of 
programs  needed.  More  end  note  vocational- technical  courses 
beyond  the  high  school  level  aro  needed  • The  public  favors 
later  initial  employment  th&n  <;t  high  school  graduation. 
Employers  favor  the  oldc*~  employee  and  the  one  who  has  taken 
his  vocational  training  in  a post -secondary  institution. 

The  post-secondary  institution  will  have  batter  facilities 
and  a more  specialized  staff  in  many  fields  than  the  high  , 
schools  can  have.  For  these  reasons,  more  and  acre  youth, 
vhsn  poat-aecoudary  education  is  available  to  them,  are 
likely  to  postpone  their  vocational  training  until  after 
high  school  graduation.  Adults  tend  to  favor  the  poat-eeeoa* 
dary  institution  over  the  high  school  for  their  training  and 
retraining  for  the  additional  reasons  that  the  teaching 
methods  and  the  professional  climate  oav  be  more  to  their 
liking «M 


-Norman  C.  Harris.  Education  nd  Trajoleg  for  tbs 
World  of  Work,  p.  3.  Tho  W.3.  Upjohn  Inetitutue  for 
Employment  Research,  2a Ionesco,  Michigan.  1963, 


Limited  availability  of  public  arcs  echoolt  providing 
vocational- tt*«hnlca  1 education 


H.,,,the  greatest  barrier  to  poet-bigh-school  occupa- 

tional education  opportunity  no  is  thtlr  physical  unavaila- 
bility: a substantial  majority  o':  the  people  of  this  country 

will  not  find  an  appropriate  laacitut ion  vithlu  commuting 
distance  of  their  residence.'1 

-Crant  Venn,  Man.  Education*  and  Work,  p.  86 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

1963 
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Enrollments  in  and  federal  expenditures  for  vocational* 
technical  education  In  public junior  colleges,  1965-66 


Enrolls ants 

Federal  Expenditures 

In  Can  statea* 

143,405 

$21,945,407 

National  total 

170,265 

$30,696,152 

*Th«  ten  states  are  California!  Hew  York,  Texas,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Washington,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Arizona*  Almost  37  percent  of  those  enrolled  were 
In  California  but  only  about  9 percent  of  the  federal  fund* 
were  spent  in  that  State. 

-Vocational  Education  Ajaqsndaaatg  of  1966.  Bearings 
before  the  Central  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
CoGoittee  on  Education  and  labor,  house  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-llluth  Congress,  bccoivt  Session, 
pp.  667-660,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington* 
D.C. 


Comment:  Apparently  the  public  junior  colleges  in 

ttost  states  are  not  organized  to  tele  advantage  of 
federal  funds  for  vocationiJ -technical  education. 

In  15  to  20  states  they  am  u*«d  extensively  in  area 
vocational  schools.  In  almost  half  of  the  atatas, 
Inadequate  arroxi£v*aants  for  education  beyond  the  high 
school  prevent  full  use  of  iurjds  available. 


A proposal  for  or&aolMrg  a state  fivatco  cf  area  schools 
in  Illinois  vlth  provisions  for  vocational -tech plcal  ed- 
ucation 


"Thi*  study  recocnends  the  establishment  of  ten  regions  In 
the  scat*  strategically  located  with  reference  to  population 
distribution,  naans  of  transporter ton,  <md  geographic  and 
sociological  factors.  A region  should  lave  an  estimated 
minimus  of  500,000  gro9*  population  or  20,000  high  school 
.enrollment  between  1965  and  1970  to  pruvldu  an  tppreprist* 
base  for  a broad  program  offering  reasonable  opportunity 
for  individual  cholco  and  casting  other  criteria. M 


,urhe  largest  population  center  of  each  region  should  serve 
as  the  location  of  a junior  collage  vluh  technical , sesii- 
technical , and  college  transfer  curricula*  All  technical 
curricula  for  the  region  should  be  Centralized  there*  It 
la  estimated  that  tvo  or  three  smaller  cities  in  each  region 
would  servo  os  appropriate  extension  neuters  for  either 
anal* technical  or  college  transfer  curricula  or  both*  No 
extension  center  should  be  established  with  er  enrollment 
of  less  than  500  full-tlaa  students.” 

-William  ?.  McLure  and  Others.  Vocational. and 
Technical  Education  in  Illinois,  pp.  137-138. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Educa- 
tion » University  of  Illinois,  Orb  ana , Illinois  • 

1960.  ' 


Are  arec  schools  with  vocat  looal-tepbnlcal  programs  Kettle 
their  Phare  of  hi  ah  school  ftraduatsa? 


,rThe  high  school  graduating  class  of  1962  mabered  about 
1,850,000. 

M....!n  October,  1962,  half  the  graduates  were  enrolled  in 
college. •• .and  8 percent  in  techaicel,  secretarial,  and 
other  special  schools.” 

-U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Special  Ubcr  Force 
Report  No.  32.  pp.  1-2.  The  D 6 par  taunt,  Washington, 
D.C.  1963. 


Could  pore  attoatloa  to  occuprtic^a ) Question _ln  ,thj 
local  and  ereo  schools  have  reduced  iha  nutsbsr  of  ua- 
mp  loved  high  school  rtHduatea? 


ir0f  the  graduates  not  in  college. ».  and  in  the  labor  force 
in  October,  1962,  14  percent  were  unemployed.” 


rib Id . , p«  2 


Vocational  sod  technical  education  Ip  agriculture  la 
provided  In  the  area  schools  of  only  a few  states* 


"Area  scnooln  with  programs  in  agriculture  are  concentrated 
lcrgely  ir,  six  states:  California,  Connecticut,  Minnesota, 

Mississippi,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina.  At  least  nine 
state?  are  developing  state  systems  of  area  schools  in  vhich 
provisions  will  be  imde  for  teaching  agriculture:  Delaware., 

Florida,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Washington.  Individual  area  schools  offering 
courses  in  agriculture  are  to  be  found  in  several  othor 
states.'* 

-Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture 
for  Off-Far-,  Occupations,  p.  8.  Center  for  Research 
and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal education,  Chlo  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
19hi. 


Moderu  problems  in  the  oraan' -vjt  Ion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion were  recognized  bv  a p vocational  educator  . 


Dr.  David  Snedden,  vho  served  co  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts  end  Professor  ot  Vocational  Education  at 
Coluablc  University,  wrote  as  foil  /wo  in  Object ivoa  and 
Problems  of  Vocational  Education,  dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Editor, 
published  by  the  McCraw-Hill  Booh  Co.,  Kew  Yo.k,  in  1938. 

"decauee  of  certain  fdcvdtmeoial  arJ  sentimentali- 

ties in  oi;r  theories  id  iuc del  cdb  for  voc<.ti^i*al  education, 
we  have  spent  altogether  two  11.0!.  c U.e  and  effort  in  tr*  in;; 
to  provide  opportuoit  Jr- a t r no  vs  and  girls  between  fourteen 
aoJ  sixteen  years;  of  age,  thus  i^n.-riry  a variety  of  te;,ucn- 
ciea  in  American  econcolc  *,rd  psycho!  gleal  life  ail  pointing 
to  the  desirability  of  coraer.cJng  systematized  vocational 
teal ning  only  when  greater  iaatur:i>  !;jj  bacu  attained .... M 

"We  have  likewise  failed  to  JHfcumi.itk  an l study  the  nu- 
merous vocations  vhich  can  normally  be  entered  only  after 
prospective  workers  have  attained  at  leant  the  full  catr.rity 
of  manhood,  if  not  the  responsible  character  of  early  Diddle 
life... .M 
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,rWe  have  failed  to  oak*  clear  tc  the  public  end  even  to 
educational  adaiciatrktors  chat  for  the  ‘irtfcjority  of  vocations 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  acre  than  a far— ftca 
one  to  a score— of  vocational  schools  for  a state,  even  if 
all  the  recruits  to  tba  cocation  were  expected  to  taka  full- 
time vocational  training  in  advance  of  entry  upon  productive 
work."— -p.  400. 

'Vbon  our  leaders  in  vocational  education  ahall  have  aaaa 
through  tho  ccsplexitint  cf  the  c octal  econemy  and  a octal 
psychology  of  thoir  subject,  they  will  find  that,  taking 
America  as  a *hole,  there  lo  fen:  greater  need  of  full*tl*e 
concentrated  vocational  schools  for  per  aaaa  from  twenty  to 
thirty  year  a of  age  than  for  thoaa  from  fifteen  to  twenty.11 
— p.408. 


L.  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS  18  HOT  ORGANIZED  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  RAPLT)LY-CROVINC  NUMBERS  OF  ADULTS  TO 
BE  CESi7lS) 


Fro?occts  for  lncr^g e4_>a^o:lwn?A. 


"America  is  likely  to  experience  an  adult  education  program 
within  the  next  decade  or  so.  Vo*  typical  participant  today 
la  young,  urban  and  veii-cducatei,  xaJ  this  is  axcrtly  the 
typo  of  person  vho  will  be  erourd  tu  greatly  increased  m»~ 
bere  about  ten  years  from  ow»  Jv;t  a*  in  -ho  fifties  and 
sixties  the  regular  school  oyetew  hiui  h/.i  to  tool  up  rapidly 
to  accommodate  the  grestly  inoreitend  embers  of  young  gaopla 
in  the  population,  bo  too  in  tic  a r;  ratios  the  field  of  adult 
education  will  experier.ee  incre«it«d  demands  as  this  population 
cohort  novae  into  the  social  and  uatograp hie  categories  where 
greatest  use  is  made  of  od<;lt  educe*  ica.  Horjonrar,  because 
forcal  education  has  such  a cvcoc*;  Lrpact  upon  participation 
retea,  the  likelihood  ot  increased  cx^btra  of  older  pertici- 
p*ota  is  also  quite  strong.  Mot*  H£ty*  sixty,  and  seventy'* 
year-olds  will  engage  in  educational  pursuits  tvonty  years 
ftcck  cow,  bcceuso  at  t\xt  thzo  the  educational  attaluaents  of 
poople  in  those  ago  brackets  wild,  cn  the  average,  be  coo* 
elder  ably  higher  than  it  is  today.1' 
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-John  V7.C.  Johnstone*  Volunteers  for  Learning, 
p*  137.  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1963. 

Consent:  Johnstone  found  In  a national  study  that 

"about  one-third  of  adult  education  studies  are  in 
the  vocation  sphere"  (page  132)* 


Rifting  levels  of  educational  attainment  affect  the  demand 
for  and  the  o raapl^«itioj  of  gdult  occupational  education? 


"Educational  attainment  levels  will  continue  to  rise  eo  that, 
by  1980,  the  Average*  adult  25  years  of  age  and  over  will 
have  received  oore  than  a high  school  education.  By  1980, 
dose  to  60  percent  of  the  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over 
will  be  high  school  graduates;  about  13  percent  of  those  25 
years  of  age  and  over,  college  graduates*" 

-Philip  M.  Hauser  and  Martin  Tsitel.  "Population 

* Trends — Prologue  to  Educational  Progress,"  Chapter  3, 

* Prospective  Chau2ea  in  Society  by  1980.  Designing 
Education  for  the  Future,  Denver,  Colorado.  1966. 

Ccxnaent:  There  Is  consensus  that  demands  for  education 

are  highest  troong  those  whose  early  education  has  been 
most  extensive. 


Is  adult  education  recognised  sufficiently  In  the  organisa- 
tion of  occupational  education? 


".•••the  oducatlenal  ayatc/i  it  not  veil  geared  to  this 
broader  idee  of  contiguous  learning.  It  ssphaeixeo  the  con- 
cept of  full-tine  education,  ever  a set  period  of  time.  vi?b 
a prescribed  piogra*  of  coursed,  at  e sit  termination 

dice*  It  i»  based  on  the  outdated  cc^ept  that  most  people 
can  be  educated  during  the  period  of  youth*  By  contrast,  a 
good  vocational  or  technical  education  program  will  have  as 
many  (or  core)  students  doing  extensive  work  as  are  doing 
preparatory  work;  this  goal  has  been  achieved  In  many  of  the 
existing  programs." 
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-Grant  Vann.  Man,  Education,  and  Work,  p.  151 
Aitar lean  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C 
1963. 


Automation  reculres  organisation  fog  retraining,  oov 
larRolv  lacking. 


"Automatic  elevators  havo  recently  displaced  40,000  elevator 
operators  iu  Hew  York  City  alone.  Hew  equipment  in  the 
Census  Bureau  enabled  50  statisticians  to  do  the  work  in  1960 
that  required  4,000  such  people  in  1950.  The  check-writing 
staff  in  the  Trecaury  Department  has  been  reduced  from  400 
people  to  four*  The  airline  flight  engineer  and  the  railroad 
fireman  may  soon  disappear  completely.  Ponderous  mechanical 
pic  kora  have,  in  the  last  four  year©,  reduced  ferm  Jobs  in  lush 
Tulare  County,  Calif orctn,  from  35,000  to  17,000.  Thirty 
thousand  packinghouse  workers  have  been  ’automated  out1  of 
their  Jobs  in  the  past  few  years.  Enormous  machines  have 
halpfed  red  ;ce  enployment  in  coal  fields  from  415,000  in  1950 
to  136,000  in  1962.  '.Chile  construction  work  be©  leaped  32 
percent  air^ce  1956,  construction  job©  have  shown  a 24  percont 
decline.  Comparable  etatietict  ^ist  for  the  chemical , air- 
craft, CCTi^uricatioaa,  retold,  tranaportatioa,  end  other  in- 
dustries. In  many  seditions!  cacoc  vfcoi  automation  and  ccq- 
puters  have  been  intr%>ducod,  th*  effect  has  uot  yet  been  to 
fire  or  lay  off,  but  rather  to  a moratorium,  or  freeze, 
on  new  hiring." 

-Grant  Venn.  Man,  Education,  and  Work,  pp.  4-5. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

1964. 


H.  LIBRARIES  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  FDwCATtQtf  COULD  BE  ORGANIZED 
WHICH  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  10  LAY  CITIZENS  AS  WELL  AS 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATORS. 


'‘The  possibilities  of  an  education  library  are  illustrated  by 
the  "Teachers  and  Parent©  RooaM  of  tho  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
which  has  a collection  of  14,535  bocks,  7,841  unbound  pam- 
phlets, and  65,576  pictures.  The  library  subscribes  to  150 
educational  periodicals.  Educational  adhibits  from  the 
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schools  of  the  county  and  fro©  other  agendas  are  provided. 
There  la  extensive  use  of  the  library  by  parents,  achool  and 
college  teacher a,  parent-. etcher  organizations,  vocational 
counselor?  ministers,  Sunday  School  teachers,  personnel 
specialists,  staff  members  of  television  stations,  and 
ethers. 

"The  Education  Department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
includes  13,314  circulating  volumes,  2,333  reference  volumes, 
and  37,Eo3  pamphlets.  Tne  Department  subscribes  to  270 
ptriodicele  and  binds  1^0  of  them.  Though  professional 
educators  ore  the  largest  users  of  the  education  library 
there  is  extensive  use  of  it  by  parents,  parent- teacher 
groups,  "Great  Boolts"  classes,  businessmen,  industrialists, 
writer*  of  advertising  copy,  feature  writers,  end  young 
people  choosing  occupations  and  planning  further  education. 11 

Hamlin.  Tha  Public  find  Its  Education,  pp.  204- 
205,  The  Interstate,  Danville,  Illinois.  1955. 
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Group  Interview  Guide 
for  Identifying: 


PERCEPTIONS  AND  CONCEPTUAL  IDEALS  PERTAINING 
TO  ROLES,  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  INTER-RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG 
THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES  PROVIDING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 

SELECTED  STATES 


(A  FIFTEEN-STATE  STUDY) 


March  1,  1969 


prepared  by: 

THE  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  STATE  EDUCATION  LEADERSHIP 

(Research  and  Development  in  Education 
Policy,  Organization,  and  Administration) 


TEACHING  RESEARCH  DIVISION 

Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 
Education 


o 

ERLC 

iminaffamiaaa 


GROUP  INTERVIEW  GUIDE  FOR: 


PART  I OF  OE  PROJECT  #7-1327 


"IMPROVEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION" 


Center  for  Research  and  Development 
in  State  Education  Leadership 
Teaching  Research  Division 
Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education 
Monmouth , Oregon  9736l 
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Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 


Roy  E.  Lieuallen,  Chancellor 
Post  Office  Box  5175 
Eugene,  Oregon  97^03 


Teaching  Research  Division 
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FOREWORD 


A state's  system  of  education  may  include  public  schools,  community  and 
junior  colleges,  a state  board  for  education,  a state  department  of 
education,  a state  agency  for  vocational  education,  a state  board  for 
higher  education,  colleges  and  universities,  county  or  intermediate 
education  units,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  an  edu- 
cation coordinating  unit,  etc. 

An  assumption  is  that  an  excellent  (some  say  the  optimum)  potential  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  education  institutions  is  to  first 
improve  the  definition  of  respective  roles  and  responsibilities,  policies, 
organization  and  administration  of  a state's  education  system. 

This  research  is  specifically  concerned  with  occupational  education,  which 
we  define  as  that  education  which  is  needed  by  the  80$  of  our  youth  who 
will  not  receive  a baccalaureate  degree.  We  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  identifying  these  students  even  as  early  as  the  ninth  grade  — but  we 
are  here  concerned  with  education  activities  which  have  a direct  influence 
upon  students  especially  in  public  school  grades  9-1^ . 

The  design  of  the  research  project  (of  which  this  Group  Interview  Guide 
is  a part)  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  what  the  general  public  believes 
and  wants  is  of  major  importance.  You  have  been  invited  to  respond  to 
a number  of  questions  and  to  make  suggestions  because  we  are  trving  to 
look  through  the  eyes  of  a cross-section  of  the  public  , and  your  personal 
perceptions  are  considered  to  be  somewhat  representative  or  indicative  of 
one  segment  of  the  people.  We  want  to  look  through  your  eyes  at  the  edu- 
cation system  in  your  state,  which  is  one  of  15  states  being  analyzed. 

This  Group  Interview  Guide  is  designed  to  identify  three  categories  of  in- 
formation: 

1.  Your  perceptions  of  various  facets  of  the  system  as  it 
now  operates,  and  just  how  you  perceive  the  current  division 

of  roles  and  responsibilities,  the  organization,  and  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  several  education  agencies  and  institu- 
tions in  the  state  . 

2.  Your  concepts  of  what  would  be  the  ideal  system;  that  is, 
what  would  be  the  best  manner  to  organize  the  system,  divide 
or  assign  responsibilities  for  education  (especially  occupa- 
tional education)  among  the  several  agencies  and  institutions 
whr'ch  together  control  and  provide  the  state's  system  of  edu- 
cation , 

3.  Your  opinions  and  suggestions  concerning  changes  which  may 
be  both  desirable  and  feasible  at  this  time. 


We  want  to  identify  issues,  problems,  gaps  and  overlaps  among  the  many 
education  agencies  and  institutions — rather  than  within  individual 
agencies  or  institutions.  Reference  is  to  inter-relationships  rather 
than  intra-relationships. 

The  Group  Interview  Guide  poses  questions  designed  to  elicit  responses 
which  wills 

1.  From  jour  personal  vantage  point,  identify  significant 
issues  in  this  state's  education  (especially  those  affecting 
grades  9-l4) 

2.  Identify  questions  which  you  and  others  would  like  to  have 
answered 

3.  Identify  areas  wherein  roles,  responsibilities,  policies 
and  organizations  conflict  ( among  the  agencies  and  institutions 
concerned  with  education  in  this  state) 

4.  Identify  gaps  or  areas  of  education  which  are  neglected  or 
overlooked,  areas  for  which  one  or  more  agencies  or  institutions 
should  assume  or  be  assigned  a role  and  responsibility 

5.  Reveal  the  current  status  of  the  overall  organization  for  educa- 
tion in  this  state  and  provide  insights  concerning  nationwide  trends 

6.  Identify  existing  patterns  of  organization  and  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses 

7.  Shed  light  on  the  impacts  of  the  federal  government  upon  the 
organization  of  education  in  the  states 

8.  Provide  some  factual  information  concerning  strengths  and 
Weaknesses  of  various  education  systems  for  the  benefit  of  legis- 
lators, educators,  and  others  who  may  be  concerned  with  reorgani- 
zation 

9.  Provide  some  basis  for  initial  development  of  principles  and 
guidelines  for  reorganization  and  the  reorganization  process  (with 
regard  to  the  organization  for  education  in  the  state) 

10.  Facilitate  the  formulation  of  principles,  procedures  and  guide- 
lines appropriate  for  improving  the  organization  for  education  on 
an  objective  basis  free  from  the  biases  and  emotions  which  often 
accompany  legislated  changes  precipitated  without  adequate  study  and 
factual  information 

11.  Promote  the  improvement  of  state  organization  for  education  by 
documenting  processes  already  used  in  reorganization,  identifying 
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attendant  problems,  and  identifying  reorganizations  completed, 
underway.  or  contemplated 

12.  Identify  areas  which  merit  in-depth  study  in  the  future. 

Opr  concern  (in  this  study)  is  to  discover  vhat  various  groups  or 
categories  of  people  (rather  than  specifically  named  individuals) 
perceive  and  desire,  four  absolute  frankness  is  solicited*  With 
these  factors  in  mind,  this  Group  Interview  Guide  is  designed  to 
preserve  anonymity.  Your  responses  will  not  be  identified  with 
your  name. 

We  ask  that  you  new  complete  the  booklet  including  the  two  pages 
of  "Personal  Data."  Kindly  disregard  the  first  instruction  in 
each  of  the  four  sections,  namely,  "Please  do  not  turn  this  page 
until  advised.'1  When  completed,  please  mail  in  the  envelope  pro- 
vided for  your  convenience.  Thank  you. 


Allen  Lee 

Research  Professor  and 

Director  of  Research  in  Education 
Folicy,  Organization  and  Administration 
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I.  General  Information: 


A. 

State_ 

B. 

Name 

— (omit 

if  desired) 

C. 

Age : 1 

2, 
3 

. Under  4o 

From  4q-5Q 
. Over  50 

D. 

Check  highest  education  level  completed 

1. 

Some  High  school  . . 

2. 

High  School  graduate 

3. 

i 

Some  College  .... 

4 . 

College  degree(s)  . . 

E. 

Are  you 

nov  a member  of  a Board 

of  Education? 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Yes  No  Cheek  one:  Local  State 

Name  of  Board  ' 

Approximate  number  of  years  onBoard  ' ' 


Other 


F.  Are  you  now  a member  of  an  Advisory  Board? 


1 Yes  No  Check  one*.  Local  state  other 

2.  Name  of  Board  

3.  Approximate  number  of  years  on  Board 


II.  Major  Work  Experience: 

Approx . 

A.  Current  Employment:  ~ 

1.  Job  Title 

2.  Name  of  Employer  — — — 

3.  Type  of  Business 


B.  Previous  Work  Experience: 

1.  Professional  (Medicine,  Dentistry,  etc.,  do 
not  include  employment  in  education)  . . , . 

2.  Agriculture  Production  . 

3.  Manager  or  Proprietor  

4.  Sales  

5*  Office  occupations  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

clerical , etc  . ) 

6.  Craftsman  ...... 
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7.  Service  occupations  

8.  Unskilled  laborer  

9.  Military 

10.  Housewife 

11.  Approximate  number  of  years  of 
Teaching  experience  in: 

General  Vocational 
Education  Education 

a.  Secondary ___  

b.  Post-Secondary 

c.  Higher  Education  ....  

d.  Other  


12.  Approximate  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  education  admini- 
stration: 


General  Vocational 
Educati o n Education 


a.  Secondary  

b.  Post-Secondary  

c.  Higher  Education  . . . . 

d.  Other  


III.  Check  to  Indicate:  Urban*  Rural** 

Area  Area 

A.  Where  you  have  lived  most  of 

your  life _____ 

B.  Where  most  of  your  work  experience 

has  been 


* Population  over  fifty  thousand 
**  Population  under  fifty  thousand 
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DEFINITIONS 


Following  are  listed  a number  of  words  used  in  this  Interview  Guide. 
They  are  defined  to  indicate  their  meaning  as  used  in  this  Group  Inter- 
view Guide, 


Administration:  Conduct  of  functions  such  as  planning,  financing, 

policy  application,  organizing,  staffing,  coordinating,  communi- 
cating, directing  and  promoting. 

Communicating:  Giving  and  receiving  information  via  any  media. 

Consulting:  Advising,  recommending. 

Coordination:  Relating  and  integrating  various  aspects  of  programs 

and  projects. 

Directing : Instructing,  ordering  or  leading  to  achieve  goals. 

Disseminating:  Distributing  information  concerning  methods  , 

materials  and  curricula. 

Field  Testing  (Evaluation):  Critical  study  of  ideas,  materials  and 

methods  (appraising,  rating  and  examining). 

Financing:  Fiscal  planning,  managing,  allocating,  controlling  and 

securing  revenue. 

Foundation;  The  "Foundation’1  for  the  state’s  education  system  includes 
the  legal  statutes , enacted  by  the  Legislature,  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions, 
their  roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are  divided 
or  allocated  among  the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned. 

Goal  Setting:  Identifying,  defining  and  agreeing  upon  objectives. 

Implementing:  Putting  into  practice  or  adopting  methods,  materials 

and  curricula. 

Inter-Agency:  Between  nr  among  agencies  (contrasted  with  "intra- 

agency"  meaning  within). 

Law  or  Legal  Statute  : An  established  lav  passed  by  a Legislative  body. 

Occupational  Education:  Whatever  education  is  needed  by  those  eight  out 

of  every  ten  students  who  will  not  receive  a baccalaureate  degree 
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Organizing:  Structuring  patterns  for  deployment  of  people  and  for 

their  activities. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives:  The  general  principles  governing  and 

determining  what  the  agency  or  institution  tries  to  become 
and  accomplish. 

Planning:  Devising,  designing  and  projecting  methods,  system,  manner 

or  arrangements  to  achieve  objectives. 

Policy  Formulation:  Identifying,  defining  and  establishing  agreement 

concerning  principles  and  guidelines  which  an  organisation  shall 
follow. 

Problem  Definition:  Identifying  obstacles  or  unsatisfactory  situations 

(including  finance,  methods,  materials,  curricula,  administration, 
training  and  progress)  which  interfere  with  adequate  and  timely 
attainment  of  goals. 

Program  Development:  Inventing,  devising,  and  refining  combinations 

of  methods,  materials  and  subject  matter. 

Promoting:  Stimulating  and  encouraging  activities  and  projects. 

Researching:  Seeking  new  or  better  methods,  materials,  procedure  or 

subject  matter. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities:  The  functions  which  the  agency  or  institution 

is  supposed  to  fulfill,  and  the  part  which  it  plays  or  fills  in  the 
system  of  education. 

Staffing:  Selecting,  recruiting  and  placing  employees. 

Statistical  Research:  Analyzing  and  measuring  on  a quantitative  basis. 
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SECTION  I*  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S 
EDUCATION  SYSTEM 


General  Instructions 


1 , Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised* 

2,  Please  do  not  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3,  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
Judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  not  requested  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity 

The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however  ex- 
tensive or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation  in 
this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  If  the  space  provided  for  your  responses  is  not  adequate 
in  one  or  more  instance  please  make  whatever  additional 
comments  you  may  have  on  the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you  are 
supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have  discussed 
orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 

9.  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

Thank  you 
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SECTION  I: 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  STATE'S 
EDUCATION  SYSTEM 


Definition:  The  "Foundation"  for  the  state's  education  system  includes 

the  legal  statutes  enacued  hy  the  Legislature,  the  philosophy  and  ob- 
; Jectives  of  the  respective  education  agencies  and  institutions,  their 

respective  roles  and  responsibilities  and  the  way  such  areas  are 
divided  or  allocated  among  th  .^encies  and  institutions  concerned. 

The  questions  which  follow  in  this  Section  are  concerned  with 
, your  perceptions  of  legal  statutes,  and  the  philosophies,  objectives, 

I roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  in  the 

; state's  education  system. 

f 

Instructions : Read  each  question  and  respond  as  indicated: 


1.  What  public  agencies  and  institutions  are  in  this  state's  education 
system?  Please  respond  by  placing  a check  (vO  after  each  of  the 
following  if_  they  exist  in  the  state  {add  any  which  may  not  already 


be  listed): 

a.  State  Board  of  Education . • • • t 1 

\ b.  State  Department  of  Education  I ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency • [ ] 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools  [ ] 


e . 

f. 

g. 

h . 

i . 

J. 


County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts 

Area  Vocational  Schools  

Technical  Institutes  

Community  or  Junior  Colleges 

State  Board  of  Higher  Education  

Public  ^-year  Colleges  and  Universities 


[ i 
[ ] 
[ ] 
t ] 
[ ) 


k,  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit 


l.  Other  (specify)  ...  [ ] 

m.  Other  (specify)  ...  [ ] 


l 


i 

i 

i 


l 


i 

) 
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2. 


A:-$  you  reflect  upon  the  Laws  or  Statutes  affecting  public  education 
in  this  state,  are  you  aware  of  a need  for  changes  in  existing  law* 
or  of  a need  for  new  laws  to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  to 
make  education  more  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  students,  to  remove 
unnecessary  duplications,  to  improve  efficiency  and  economy,  to 
fill  existing  gaps,  etc.? 

Check  one:  Yes  [ ] No  [ ] 

3.  If  you  checked  "Yes"  in  Question  #2  above*  please  respond  to  the 
following  question:  For  which  education  agencies  or  institutions 

are  changes  in  laws  or  legal  statutes  needed?  Respond  by  checking 


all  which  apply: 

a.  State  Board  of  Education [ ] 

b.  State  Department  of  Education  ....[] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  ( j 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools . . [ ] 

* . County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  [ ] 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools [ ] 

g.  Technical  Institutes  ..........  . . . [ j 

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  [ ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  [ ] 

J.  Public  h-year  Colleges  and  Universities [ ] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  [ ] 

l.  Other  (specify) . . . [ ] 

m.  Other  (specify)  . . . [ ] 


o 


Briefly  indicate  the  kinds  of  changes  which  are  needed  as  you 
see  the  situation: 


5. 


As  you  reflect  upon  the  apparent  Philosophy  and  Ob.lectived  of  the 
various  education  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  state,  are  you 
aware  of  neerf  for  change? 

Yes  [ ] No  [ ] 


6.  If  you  checked  "Yes"  in  Question  #5  above,  please  respond  to  this 
question:  In  or  for  which  of  the  following  are  changes  in 

Jhilosophy  and  Objectives  needed  as  you  see  the  situation? 


a.  State  Board  of  Education  

b.  State  Department  of  Education  ...... 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  „ . . 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools  

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools  

g.  Technical  Institutes  

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  . 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  . . . . . 

j.  Public  l-year  Colleges  and  Universities  • 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  . . . . 

l.  Other  (specify)  

rn.  Other  (specify) 


[ 1 
[ ] 
[ 1 
[ ] 
[ ) 
l ) 
[ 1 
( 1 
( ) 
( ) 
( 1 
( 1 


7.  Briefly  describe  the  chmges  which  are  needed  as  you  see  the 
situation  indicated  in  Questions  #5  and  above: 


8. 


T 


As  you  reflect  upon  the  Roles  and  Responsibilities 
education  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  stat4, 
need  for  change? 


of  the  various 
are  you  aware  of 


No 


-L- 


Yes  [ 1 


9.  If  you  checked  "Yes”  in  Question  ffd  on  page  4,  please  respond  to  the 
question:  In  which  of  the  following  agencies  and  institutions  are 

changes  needed  in  Roles  and  Responsibilities?  Check  all  which  apply: 


a.  State  Board  of  Education  

t>.  State  Department  of  Education 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  . . . 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools  

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  District? 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools  

g.  Technical  Institutes  

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  . . . • 

j . Public  4-year  Colleges  end  Universities 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  . . . . 

l.  Other  (specify)  

m.  Other  (specify) 


[ 1 
[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 1 
[ 1 
[ 1 
[ 1 
[ 1 
[ 1 
[ 1 
( ] 
[ J 
L ) 


10.  Briefly  describe  the  changes  which  are  needed  as  you  see  the 
situation  indicated  in  Questions  f?8(page  #4)  and  fj 9 above: 
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SECTION  II:  COORDINATION  QUESTIONS 


General  Instructions 


1 . Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please  do  not  discuss  vfciE  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  Personal  best 
judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  nox.  requested  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity). 

, The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however  ex- 
tensive or  limited  this  may  he)  of  the  situation  in 
this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  arc  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions, 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  band  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  If  the  space  provided  for  your  responses  is  not  adequate 
in  one  or  wore  instance,  please  make  whatever  additional 
comments  you  may  have  on  the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  vhi-h  you  are 
supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have  discussed 
o*  , lly  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 

9*  Please  do  not  turn  this  Page  until  advised. 


Thank  you 
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SECTION  II:  COORDINATION  QUESTIONS 


Definition;  "Coordination*1  as  used  herein  refers  to  relating, 
allocating  and  integrating  various  factors  and  functions  among  the 
respective  education  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  state.  This 
may  involve  finance,  budgets,  subject  majors,  degrees,  buildings, 
types  and  numbers  of  students,  etc. 

1.  Is  there  currently  an  official  agency  charged  with  some 
coordination  of  the  administration  and/or  operation  of 
tvo-or-more  education  agencies  and/or  institutions  In 
the  state?  Yes  [ ] No  [ ) 

Comments : 


2.  Is  there  currently  really  effective  statewide  coordination 
and  articulation  of  the  several  levels  or  areas  (secondary, 
post-high,  area  school,  technical  school,  teacher-training, 
etc.)  of  vocational-technical-occupaticnal  education? 

Yes  [ ] No  [ ] 

Comments : 


3.  If  you  checked  the  "Yes"  response  to  question  01  above,  please 
answer  the  following:  Over  which  of  the  following  does  the 
Coordinating  Pody  now  have  some  Jurisdiction  or  coordinating 


responsibility?  Check  all  that  apply: 

a.  State  Board  of  Education t 1 

b.  State  Department  of  Education,  etc t ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  ( 1 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools  .....  ( ] 

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  . . [ 1 


f.  Area  Vocational  Schools  [ ] 

g.  Technical  Institutes . . [ ] 

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges [ ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  [ ] 

J.  Public  t-year  Colleges  and  Universities  ...  [ ] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  [ ] 

l.  Other  (specify) • • • ( ] 

m.  Other  (specify)  ...  [ ] 

Comments : 


b .  Should  there  be  a state-level  Education  Coordinating  Council 
or  Suj er  Board?  Yes  [ ] No  [ ] 

Comments: 


5.  Over  which  of  the  following  should  the  Coordinating  Body  have 
Jurisdiction  or  coordinating  : esponsibility?  Check  all  that 


apply: 

a.  State  Board  of  Education [ ] 

b.  State  Department  of  Education,  etc [ ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  [ ] 

d.  Piblic  Secondary  Schools  [ ) 

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  • . [ ] 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools [ ] 

g.  Technical  Institutes \ 3 
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h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges { ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  * [ ] 

i . Public  lj-year  Colleges  and  Universities  *•..[] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  [ ] 

l.  Other  (specify) . » . [ ] 

m.  Other  (specify) » . . [ ] 

Comments: 


6*  What  coordinating  or  Jurisdictional  responsibilities  does 
the  Coordination  Body  now  have,  and  what  responsibilities 
should  it  have?  Check  all  that  apply: 


Does  Should 

8;  Policymaking  „ . [ ] [ ] 

b.  Finance  determination  or  coordination.  . [ ] [ ] 

c.  Staffing  (qualifications,  numbers, 

salaries,  etc . . , f ) [ ) 

d.  Planning  [ ] [ ] 

e.  Promoting [ ] [ ] 

f.  Communications * [ ] [ ] 

g.  Program  allocation  (subject  matter 

specialties) [ ] [ ] 

h.  Enrollments  (type  and  number)  ....*(]  [ ] 

i.  Curriculum  allocations  ...» [ ] [ ] 

J.  Location  of  buildings [ ] [ ) 

k.  Type  of  buildings * [ ] [ ] 

l.  Supporting  services  (such  as  printing, 

duplicating,  purchasing,  machine-data 
processing) f ] [ ] 
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Does  Should 


in.  Dissemination  of  education  information  . [ ] [ ] 


n.  Setting  goals  in  education [ ] [ ] 

o.  Field  testing  and  evaluation  in 

education [ ] [ ] 

p.  Implementation  of  methods,  curricula, 

programs  materials [ ] [ ] 

<1*  Research  activities [1  [ ] 

r.  Teacher  education [ ] [ ] 


s.  Development  of  specific  programs  ....  [ ] [ ] 

t.  Determination  of  educational 


objectives  . [ ] [ ] 

u.  Identification  of  problems  cr  obstacles 

to  goal  attainment  . { ] [ ] 

v.  Planning  and  developing  new  educational 

programs [ T f ) 

v.  Presenting  one  budget  for  all  public 
education  with  recommendations  to 
the  legislature [ ] [ ] 

x.  Suggesting  legislative  improvement  ...  [ ] [ ] 

y.  Conduct  research [ ] [ ] 

z.  Determining  or  coordinating  expansion 

Plans f ) [ ] 

a 2.  Centralized  or  coordinated  data- 

proeessing  services  and  facilities  ...  [ ] [ ] 

b2.  Reviewing  budget  requests [ ] [ ] 

c2.  Common  school  (K-12)  education  [ ] [ ] 

d2 . Public  post-high  vocational-technical 

education [ } f ] 

e2.  Public  post-high  school  education  . . . [ ) [ ] 

f2.  Coordinating  public  community 

college  education  . [ ] [ ] 


o 
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Does 

fhould 

g2. 

Four-year  colleges  and  universities  . , 

. r ] 

[ 

] 

h2. 

Prescribing  or  determining  courses 
of  study 

. [ ] 

[ 

] 

12. 

Governing  internal  management  of 
other  agencies  through  policies  . . . , 

. [ ] 

[ 

] 

J2. 

Directing , creating , merging,  consoli- 
dating, and/or  reorganizing 
school  districts  . 

. [ i 

t 

] 

k2. 

Allocating  curriculum  responsibil- 
ities   

. [ ] 

[ 

] 

12. 

Teacher  certification  

. [ ] 

[ 

] 

m2. 

Articulation  of  curricula  ....... 

. [ ] 

[ 

] 

n2. 

Other  (specify)  . . . 

. t ] 

[ 

] 

o2. 

Other  (specify)  . . , 

. [ i 

i 

] 

Comments: 


o 
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SECTION  III:  POLICY  QUESTIONS 


General  Instructions 


1.  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please  do  not  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
Judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  not  requested  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity). 

^ . T^e  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however  ex- 
tensive or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation  in 
this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7*  If  the  space  provided  for  your  responses  is  not  adequate 
in  one  or  more  instances,  please  make  whatever  additional 
comments  you  may  have  on  the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you  are 
supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  var.t  to  have  discussed 
orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 

9-  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 


Thank  you 


0 
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SECTION  III:  POLICY  QUESTIONS 


Definition:  :,Policy"  as  used  herein  refers  to  the  principles  and 

guidelines  which  an  organization  (including  its  personnel)  has 
agreed  to,  and  is  expected  to  observe. 


Instructions : Read  each  question  and  respond  as  indicated. 


1.  Policies  of  the  Agency  are  readily  available  in  written  form 
(Place  a check  [*/]  in  the  boxes  in  the  right-hand  column  where 


applicable } j 

a.  State  Board  of  Education [ ] 

b.  State  Department  of  Education  [ ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  [ J 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools  [ ) 

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  . . [ ] 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools [ ] 

g.  Technical  Institutes [ ] 

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  [ ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  . [ ] 

i . Public  li-year  Colleges  and  Universities  ....[] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  [ ] 

l.  Other  (specify) . . . [ ] 

ra.  Other  (specify) . . . [ ) 


2.  In  general,  the  status  of  education  policies  and  the  policy- 
formulation  process  among  education  agencies  and  instituions  is: 


a.  Excellent  ...  •••••[] 

b.  Satisfactory . [ ] 

c.  Inadequate  . ( ] 

d.  Don’t  know  [ 1 
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Comments  on  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for  change: 


3.  Each  of  the  various  education  agencies  and  institutions  (those 
listed  under  item  til  on  the  preceding  page)  are  aware  of  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  the  other  education  agencies  in  the  state 
and  gives  these  adequate  consideration  in  its  decision-making 


(check  one) : 

a.  Usually  or  most  of  the  time  .......  [ ] 

b.  Sometimes I ] 

c.  Usually  does  not [ ] 

d.  Donft  know [ ] 


Comments  on  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for  change: 


h*  The  coordination  of  policy-making  among  the  agencies  is 


(check  one) : 

a.  Excellent ( ] 

b.  Satisfactory [ ] 

c.  Inadequate . [ ] 

d.  Don't  know ( ] 


Comments  on  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for  change: 
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5.  The  following  agencies  and  institutions  regularly  and  system- 
atically distribute  copies  of  their  policies  to  other  ager.cies  in 


education  (check  those  which  do  so): 

a.  S\;ate  Board  of  Education .....[] 

b.  State  Department  of  Education [ ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  .....[] 

d.  Public  Secondary  Schools [ ] 

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  . . [ ] 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools [ ] 

g.  Technical  Institutes  [ ] 

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  t ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  [ ] 

j.  Public  h-year  Colleges  and  Universities  . . . [ ] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  [ ] 

l.  Other  (specify) . • . ( ] 

m.  Other  (specify) . . . I ] 


Comments  or  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for  change: 


6 . Do  the  programs  or  the  administration  of  one  or  more  education 
agencies  or  institutions  interfere  or  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon 
some  of  the  otherB  in  the  state?  (Note  definition  of  ‘'Administration" 
on  page  vi).  Indicate  your  perceptions  by  placing  a check  in  each  box 


applicable  in  the  right-hand  column: 

a.  State  Board  of  Education [ ] 

b.  State  Department  of  Education [ ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Division  or  Agency  [ ) 

o 
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d.  Public  Secondary  Schools  [ ] 

e.  County  cr  Intermediate  Education  Districts  . [ ] 

f.  Ar^a  Vocational  Schools [ ] 

3*  Technical  Institutes  [ ] 

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  [ ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  ......  [ ] 

j*  Public  if-year  Colleges  an!  Universities  . . [ ] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  [ } 

l.  Other  (specify) ...  [ ] 

m.  Other  (specify) ...  [ ] 

Comments: 


7.  Which  area(s)  of  administration  need  change  for  improvement? 
Place  check  in  box(cs)  on  right  where  applicable: 


a.  Policy-making [ ] 

b.  Policies [ ] 

c.  Finance [ ] 

d.  Staffing [ ) 

e.  Planning [ ] 

f.  Directing [ ] 

g.  Coordinating [ ] 

h.  Promoting  [ 1 

1.  Communicating [ ] 


er|c  lS' 
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i . Research  Activities [ ] 

k,  Supporting  Services  [ ] 

l.  Buildings  and  Equipment [ ] 


Comments  on  strengths,  weaknesses,  needs  and  suggestions  regarding 
areas  checked  under  question  #7  on  page  16  : 


8.  As  you  reflect  upon  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the 
various  agencies  and  institutions  concerned  with  education  in  this 
state,  can  you  identify  changes  in  roles  or  responsibilities  which 
might  be  made  to  improve  education  programs? 

A.  Are  there  vocational,  technical,  or  occupational 
education  programs  which  are  needed  and  are  not 
available?  Yes  [ ] No  [ ] 

B.  Can  you  identify  programs  which  cure  inadequate? 

Yes  [ ] No  t ] 

C.  Are  programs  (courses)  being  duplicated  (offered 
in  more  than  one  place)  unnecessarily? 

Yes  [ ] No  [ 1 

D.  Have  you  suggestions  for  improvement  in  response 
to  questions  A,  B and  C above? 

Yes  t 1 No  [ ) 

Explanatory  Comments: 


ERjt 
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SECTION  IV:  THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION 


General  Instructions 


1 . Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised . 

2.  Please  do  not  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
Judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  not  requested  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity). 

U.  The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however  ex- 
tensive or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation  in 
this  state . 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  vill  respond. 

7i  If  the  space  provided  for  your  responses  is  not  adequate 
in  one  or  more  instances,  please  make  whatever  additional 
comments  you  may  have  on  the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you  are 
supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have  discussed 
orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 

9-  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 


Thank  you. 
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SECTION  IV  t THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGE  I IT  EDUCATION 


This  Section  (IV)  is  concerned  with  your  perceptions  of  some  7 Kinds 
of  activity  which  are  characteristic  of  the  processes  of  change  in 
education.  The  following  listing  of  terms  and  definitions  (as  used 
herein)  will  help  you  to  understand  our  questions. 


a.  Setting  goals  in  education:  Identifying,  determining 

and  agreeing  upon  what  shall  be  the  objectives  of  the 
education  system  (including  individual  agencies  and 
institutions).  What  skills,  knowledges,  understandings, 
abilities,  talents,  etc.  are  to  be  developed  in  students. 

What  is  to  be  done  for  society. 

b.  Problem  Definition:  Identifying  obstacles  or  unsatisfactory 

situations  (including  finance,  methods,  materials,  curricula, 
administration,  training  and  progress)  vhich  interfere  with 
adequate  and  timely  attainment  of  goals. 

c.  Researching:  Seeking  new  or  better  methods,  materials,  pre  ■ 

cechires  or  subject  natter. 

d.  Program  Development:  Inventing,  devising,  and  refining  combina- 
tions of  methods,  materials  and  subject  matter. 

e.  Field  Testing  (Evaluation):  Critical  study  of  ideas,  materials 

and  methods  (appraising,  rating  and  examining). 

f.  Dissemination:  Distributing  information  cone erning  methods , 

materials  and  curricula. 

g.  Implementation:  Putting  into  practice  or  adopting  methods, 

materials  and  curricula. 

i 

1,  Education  agencies,  institutions,  and  programs  are,  to  varing  de- 
grees, concerned  with  activities  involving  the  processes  of  change 
which  are  listed  below.  As  you  examine  the  list — can  you  identify 
one  or  more  area3  which  are  significantly  strong,  weak,  missing, 
unnecessarily  duplicated,  or  where  some  change  Ts  meritea? 


Check  Those  In 
Vhich  Change 


Change  Processes  Is  Needed 

a.  Setting  goals  in  education ( ] 


b.  Identifying  problems  and  establishing  priorities  . . ( ) 

er|c 
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Check  Those  Tn 
Which  Change 

Change  Processes  Is  Needed 

c.  Conducting  Research  [ ] 

d.  Designing  nev  programs . . . . [ ] 

e.  Field  testing  and  evaluating  programs  [ 3 

f.  Publicizing  and  disseminating  results  of  field- 

testing  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  education 
programs,  methods  and  mater fals  ....  [ ] 

g.  Adoption  (implementation)  of  education 
programs,  methods  and  materials 


2.  What  education  agencies  or  institutions  are  involved  in  the  areas 


which  ycu  checked  [>/]  in  question  #1  above?: 

a.  State  Board  of  Education  .....  [ ] 

b.  State  Department  of  Education  [ ] 

c.  State  Vocational  Tivision  or  Agency  [ ) 

d.  Fublic  Secondary  Schools  ......  [ ] 

e.  County  or  Intermediate  Education  Districts  ....  [ ] 

f.  Area  Vocational  Schools (3 

g.  Technical  Institutes  [ ] 

h.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  ...........  [ ] 

i.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  [ 3 

J.  Public  lj-year  Colleges  and  Universities  .....  [ ] 

k.  State  Education  Coordinating  Unit  ........  [ ] 

\.  Other  (specify) ...  [ ] 

m.  Other  (specify)  ...  [ ] 


Explanatory  comments  regarding  items  checked  in  questions  01  and  §2 
above: 


GENERAL  COMMENTS  (on  any  questions,  issues  or  opinions  which  may 
he  in  order) : 
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FOREUOFD 


Certain  elements  are  deemed  essential  to  the  successful 
utilization  of  this  "Format  and  Criteria  for  Analysis  of  State 
Agencies  for  Vocational -Technical  Education,  These  include: 

1,  Someone  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theory,  intent, 
and  use  of  this  instrunent  T ust  v/ork  closely  with  the  State 
Agency  in  applying  the  instrument*  Otherwise  the  potential 
value  from  application  of  the  instrument  may  not  be  realized: 
equally  important,  nis-use  of  the  instrunent  could  precipitate 
undesirable  effects, 

2,  Adequate  involvement  of  an  institution  which  is 
obviously  not  an  integral  part  of  the  State  Agency  (and  hence 
less  likely  to  have  for  be  thought  to  have]  vested  interests 

or  biases)  will  do  much  to  insure  objectivity  in  The  Analysis  - 
and  insure  the  prospects  for  eventual  implementation  of  change 
for  improvement.  The  fact  and  the  image  of  objectivity  are 
equally  essential, 

Initially,  personnel  from  The  Center  for  Research  and 
Development  in  State  Education  Leadership  will  cooperate  in 
the  application  of  this  instrument.  As  others  become  familiar 
with  the  theory  and  application,  they  nay  well  perform  this 
function. 


3,  Personnel  in  the  State  Agencies  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  are  of  course  knowledgabla  in  pertinent 
program  areas  and  cognizant  of  various  fundamental  need9« 

Those  cooperating  in  the  application  of  this  instrument  should 
have  adequate  understandings  of  vocational-technical  sducs- 
tion  programs  and  neede  - if  The  Analysis  is  to  be  pertinent, 
adequate,  constructive,  acceptable  and  usable. 

Because  there  are  various  significant  differences  among 
the  states,  no  one  instrunent  can  be  completely  appropriate  for 
every  situation.  When  a given  state  elects  to  utilize  thlL 
instrunent,  personnel  from  the  state  agency  and  The  Center 
should  discuss  procedures  and  criteria,  pinpoint  factors  which 
merit  modifications,  additions,  or  deletions  - and  proceed 
accordingly, 


Allen  Lee 
Director, 

The  Center  for  Pesearch  and 
Development  In  State 
Education  Leadership 
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Format  and  Criteria 
For  Analysis  of;  State  Agencies 
For  Vocational-Technical  Education 

INTRODUCTION 


Tn  recent  years  there  has  been  nationwide  concern  about 
the  respective  roles  of  btate  and  federal  agencies;  the 
fragmentation  of  responsibility  for  education  cm  both  state 
and  federal  levels;  the  organisation,  financing  and  efficiency 
of  educational  institutions;  the  actual  or  imagined  abdication 
of  eo me  state  responsibility  for  government;  the  suggested 
dangers  iu  the  growth  of  federal  power  centralized  in  tfashington 
the  use  of  Interstate  compacts  to  solve  multi-state  problems; 
and  the  need  for  change  and  improvement  in  state  education 
leadership, 

Many  politicians,  political  scientists  and  journalists 
would  have  us  believe  that  state  government  is  dying.  If  we 
go  much  further,  warns  Senator  Stro^  Thurmond,11*  * .in  a few 
years,  the  states  will  be  nothing  more  than  territories," 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  federal  power  into  areas  beyond  its  proper 
sphere  is  to  strengthen  state  governments.  Many  agencies  and 
persons  in  the  Congress,  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
elsewhere  have  recognized  the  need  to  ttrengtben  and  iarurove 
State  Agencies  for  Vocational-Technical  Education,  to  equip 
then  to  fulfill  a role  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  education 
in  the  individual  state  today. 

The  Center  staff  formulated  certain  assuaptions  concerning 
State  Agencies  for  Vocational -Technical  Education,  and  these 
are  embodied  in  the  philosophy  which  has  undergirded  and 
guided  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  Flan  sub- 
sequently described  In  this  document.  These  assumptions  include 
the  following: 

1,  Many  education  functions  cannot  be  efficien  ly  and 
appropriately  potformed  at  the  local  district  level,  *nd  can 
best  be  fulfilled  at  the  state  level, 

2.  Legally,  logically,  and  desirably,  the  State  Agency 
has  the  major  responsibility  for  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion in  the  State, 
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3.  Strengthening  and  improving  tha  State  Agency  offers 
the  greatest  potential  for  needed  improvement  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  programs. 

4.  Evaluations  of  State  Agencies  go  on  continuously, 
formally,  and  informally.  They  evaluate  themselves.  They 
are  evaluated  by  a variety  of  professional  educators.  The 
evaluations  which  determine  the  functions  and  the  resources 

of  these  Agencies  are  made  by  the  electorate  or  their  represent- 
atives in  legislatures  and  governing  boards.  Evaluations 
determine  the  course  public  education  will  take. 

5.  Staff  on  the  State  Agency  are  in  optimum  position  to 
identify  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses*  hence,  there  is 
need  for  systematic  self-analysis. 

6.  There  is  need  to  "See  ourselves  as  others  see  us"; 
hence,  competent  persons  from  outside  the  Agency  should  be 
brought  in  ss  a Visiting  Team  to  reACt  to  the  staff's  Self- 
Analysis  and  make  independent  observations. 

7.  An  informed  and  public-spirited  staff  is  potentially 
the  most  capable  and  the  moat  trusted  group  in  a state  in  the 
development  of  policy  end  program.  To  approach  this  potential, 
there  must  bo  a broad  vision,  many  contacts,  time  for  discussion 
and  reflection,  and  willingness  to  boldly  assume  initiative. 

8.  An  evaluation  should  be  realistic,  not  defensive.  It 
should  be  geared  to  State  needs,  not  the  desiro  of  individual 
staff  members. 

9.  A state’s  lay  policy-makers  should  know  about  the 
Analysis  activity,  and  should  be  kept  informed  of  progress 
so  that  findings  and  recomnendations  will  not  come  as  a 
complete  shock  to  them.  ' 

10.  An  activity  (Analysis)  such  ss  hereafter  described 
should  lead  to  requests  for  approval,  for  personnel  and  for 
funds  to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  objective  of  thio  Plan  is  to  improve  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  through  strengthening  and  improving  the 
State  Agency,  its  organitation  and  administration.  The  intent 
is  to  get  the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  education  in  the 
expenditure  of  available  tax  dollars. 
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The  procedures  os  described  hereafter  provide  for  the  Final 
Report  to  be  made  to  the  State  Director.  Information  regarding 
the  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion should  be  disseminated  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
Director  (only) . 


Allen  Lee 
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DEFINITIONS 


Administration  (The) 

The  Director  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education 

Agency  (The) 

The  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Analysis  (The) 

The  combined  results  of  tha  activities  of  the  Staff,  the 
Visiting  Team,  and  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 
State  Education  Leadership  (Teaching  Research  Division,  Oregon 
State  System  of  Higher  Education) 

Board  (The) 

The  body  of  persons  usually  known  as  the  "State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education"  with  certain  control  over  the  state 
Agency  for  Vocational-technical  education.  The  membership 
may  or  may  net  be  identical  with  that  of  the  State  Fcatd  of 
Education 

Center  (The) 

The  Center  for  Pesearch  and  Development  in  State  Education 
Leadership  (an  Integral  part  of  Teaching  research,  A Division 
of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education) 

Cooperating  laency  (The) 

The  outside  agency  or  institution  which  cooperates  with 
the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education,  supplies 
technical  knowledge  concerning  application  of  th' : instrument 
(Fermat  and  Criteria)  fur  analysis,  provides  the  essential 
objectivity  for  The  Analysis,  suppli' e one  of  the  Co-Chairmen, 
and  in  general  coordinates  the  three  phases  of  The  /nAlysis. 

• ■ 

The  "Cooperating  Agency"  ia  currently  Tho  Center  for  Research 
and  Development  in  State  Education  Leadership,  loto  the  preceding 
Introduction. 


Reports  (listed  In  order  of  development) ; 

1.  Preliminary  Report  (The) 

The  reports  of  the  several  Staff  Committees  (after 
they  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Staff  and  reflect  Staff 
consanaue)  are  combined  into  one  document  which  is  mailed 
to  The  Center.  This  is  the  "Preliminary  Report"  (of  the 
Staff  Self~Analyeis) . 

2 . Visiting  Team  Report  (The) 

The  Center  receives  the  Preliminary  Report  (#  1 above) > 
studies  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Visiting  Team.  When  the  Visiting  Team's  reactions  are 
formalized,  these  become  "The  Visiting  Team  Report." 

3.  Self-Analysis  Report  (The) 

The  Staff  has  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  its 
"Preliminary  Report"  (#  1 above)  in  light  of  the  Visiting 
Team  Report  ( 9 2 above) , The  Staff  then  has  the  privilege 
of  revising,  deleting,  or  adding  to  Its  Preliminary  Report. 

The  product  of  this  xeconsideration  is  labeled  "The  Self- 
Analysis",  and  is  transmitted  to  the  Cooperating  Agency 
for  use  with  the  Visiting  Team  and  In  connection  with  the 
final  report  of  The  Analysis  to  be  prepared  by  ch*  Cooperating 
Agency  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  State  Director. 

4.  Report  of  the  Analysis  (The) 

The  Cooperating  Agency  combines  the  Self-Analysis 
Report  and  the  Visiting  Team  Report  along  with  specific 
recommendations  (and  suggestions  re  timing,  procedures 
and  probablo  costs)  into  one  document  which  is  ultimately 
transmitted  to  the  State  Director.  This  is  the  "Report 
of  the  Analysis". 

Staff  (The) 

Professional  members  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 


OVERVIEW  AND  MAJOR  STEPS  IS 
UTILIZING  TPE  FORMAT  AND  CRITERIA 


OVERVIEW 

One  may  better  understand  his  own  role  and  responsibilities 
In  a given  -undertaking  if  these  ere  shown  in  context  with  those 
of  others  having  related  roles  and  responsibilities.  The  over- 
view or  outline  which  follows  is  presented  with  this  in  mind. 

The  Plan  for  analysis  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  has  three  major  parts,  each  of  which  is 
uniquely  distinctive  and  essential.  These  are; 

I.  Self-Analysis  by  the  State  Agency  for  Vocationsl~ 
Technical  Education  (the  foundation  for  the  Overall 
Analysis  and  the  major  responsibility  of_tha  Co-~ 
Chairmen) . 

II.  Visiting  Team  Reactions  to  the  Agency's  Self-Analysis 
(directed  by  The  Center) . 

III.  The  Final  Report  to  the  Directory  (prepared  by  The 
Center) . This  should  consist  of: 

A.  A summary  of  the  Self-Analysis  (Iten  I.  above) 

B.  A sumnary  of  the  Visiting  Team  reactions  to  the 
Self-Analysis  Report  (Item  2 above) 

C.  Specific  recommendations,  with  suggestions  such 
as  timing,  procedures  und  probable  costs. 


Major  Steps 

1.  A person  from  the  Agency  and  one  froo  The  Center 
should  serve  as  Co -Chairmen  o£  the  SoK-Analysis 
phase  of  The  Analysis. 

2.  The  Co-Chairmen  confer  with  the  Agency  Director 
and  The  Center  Director  for  nutual  orientation 
purposes. 

3.  A Steering  Committee  composed  of  Staff  oetabers  ie 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency. 


4,  The  Steering  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Agency. 

5,  There  are  Department  Steff  orientation  sessions  as 
needed. 

6.  The  Steering  Committee  appoints  Department  Staff 
Committee  members  for  various  assignments* 

7,  Staff  Committees  are  to  be  oriented  (by  the  Co- 
Chairmen), 

8.  A tine  schedule  is  agreed  upon  by  the  Steering 
Committee  and  the  Co-Chairmen. 

9.  Members  of  a Visiting  Tean  should  be  identified  and 
recruited  (The  Center). 

10.  The  Visiting  Tean  is  oriented  by  The  Center. 

11.  Individual  Staff  Committees  function. 

12 . Staff  concensus  is  achieved  by  the  several  staff 
committee  (and  the  Steering  Cocmittees)  interacting 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Self- 
Analysis, 

13.  A Preliminary  Draft  of  the  Self-Analysis  Report  is 
formulated  under  the  direction  of  the  Co-Chairmen 
and  su/aitted  to  The  Center, 

14.  Copies  of  the  Preliminary  Report  are  studied  by 
The  Center. 

15.  The  Center  discusses  the  Preliminary  Report  with 
the  Visiting  Team  and  causes  them  to  study  it, 

16.  The  Visiting  Tean  confers  with  the  Department 
staff,  makes  observations,  formulates  reactions, 
achieves  consensus,  and  develops  a Visiting  Team 
Report. 

17.  The  significant  reactions  of  the  Visiting  Team 
are  transmitted  through  The  Center  'preferably  In 
group  discussion)  informally  to  the  Steering 
Committee. 


18.  The  Staff  (of  the  Agency)  reconsi^jra^  the  J?£gJjEJ tSSKZ 
Report  of  the  Self-Analysis,  in  the  light  of  the 
Visiting  Team  reactions,  and  finalizes  the  Staff 
Saif -Analysis  Report,  which  is  then  transmitted  to 
The  Center., 

19.  The  Center  staff  prepares  a tentative  draft  of  the 
Report  of  the  Analysis  (smmary  of  the  Self-Analysis , 
sunnary  of  the  Visiting  Team  reactions,  specific 
recommendations,  etc.), 

20.  The  Center  staff  reviews  the  tentative  draft  with 
the  Director  of  the  Agency. 

21.  The  Center  staff  finalizes  the  Report  of  the  Analysis 
of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational -Technical  Education 
and  transmits  it.  to  the  Director  (only). 

22.  The  Director  of  ttn  State  Agency  for  Vocaticnal- 
Technicsl  Educatioi  has  the  prerogative  for  final 
approval  concerning  organization  of  the  Analysis, 
personnel  to  be  involved  in  the  various  activities, 
procedures,  release  of  information,  and  actions  to  be 
imp  lee  on  ted.  He  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Steering  Comlttee. 

The  reader  is  referred  at  this  tine  again  to  the  Fore- 
word which  precedes  the  Introduction.  Koto  also  the  assignment 
of  responsibilities  for  the  Co-Chairmon  (page  l )■  for  the 
Staff  Committees  (page  5)  and  for  The  Center  (pages  6 to  7). 


For  adequate  understanding  and  conduct  of  assigned  responsi- 
bilities, each  person  or  group  involved  in  The  Analysis  must 
be  aware  not  only  of  his  own  responsibilities  but  those  of 
others  as  well. 

Intentions  and  efforts  are  to  conduct  the  Analysis  In  such 
a constructive,  cooperative,  interdisciplinary,  and  discerning 
manner,  involving  many  knowledgable  and  concerned  persons,  as 
to  achieve  a degree  of  agreement  and  willingness  (desire)  to 
implement  the  recommendations  which  will  be  made  in  this  Report 
submitted  to  the  Director. 

Tho  Center  will  bo  available  upon  request  from  the  Agency 
Director,  to  discuss  or  elaborate  upon  any  facet  of  The  Report 
of  the  Analysis  of  ths  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education • 
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Obviously,  the  determination  of  what  implementation  if  any, 
is  to  occur  rests  with  the  Director  and  his  co-vorkers* 


O 
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PART  l!  THE  SELF-ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  STATE  AGENCY  FOR  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


A*  Responsibilities  Of  The  Co-Chairmen 

These  two  persons  constitute  the  lifeline  of  the  Self- 
Analysis  phase  of  the  overall  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency, 
Perhaps  the  most  vital  responsibilities  c*  the  Co-Chairmen 
are  to  maintain  close  liaison  at  all  times  with  the  Director 
and  The  Center  respectively,  and  to  maintain  continual 
Interaction  and  communication  with  and  between  the  Steering 
Committee  and  the  Staff  Committees . In  addition,  they  have 
primary  responsibility  to  insure: 

1.  That  all  aspects  of  the  Self-Analysis  proceed  in 
an  orderly,  systematic,  worthwhile,  expeditious,  and  generally 
desirable  manner. 

2*  That  'trouble  spots*  or  problem  areas  are  identi- 
fied quickly  and  prompt  action  taken  to  resolve  these* 

3*  That  the  Steering  Committee  and  Staff  Committees 
are  correctly  and  adequately  oriented,  that  these  function 
somewhat  uniformly,  and  on  schedule. 

4*  That  Staff  Committee  reports  are  properly  prepared 
and  reviewed  by  the  individual  Staff  Committees  and  by  the 
Staff  Committees  collectively  with  the  Steering  Committee* 

5*  That  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self  Analysis  is 
truly  representative  of  Staff  thinking,  rather  than  Just  that 
of  a single  Staff  Committee* 

6.  That  the  Preliminary  Report  is  completed  and  is  sub- 
mitted on  schedule  to  The  Center* 

7.  That  the  Visiting  Team  Report  (reactions  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  ) is  adequately  communicated  to  and  considered 
by  the  Staff. 

8.  That  the  Self-Analysis  Report  represents  the  consensus 
of  the  Staff  and  is  completed  and  submitted  to  The  Center  on 
schedule. 


9.  That  a resliotic  schedule  for  the  Self  Analysis  is 
developed  and  adhered  to. 
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10.  That  necessary  preca; tlons  are  taken  to  preclude 
release  of  any  results  of  The  Self-Analysis  or  other  phases 
of  The  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  prematurely  or  through 
any  channel  other  than  the  Director. 

11.  That  anonymity  of  responses  (to  all  aspects  of  the 
Self-Analysis)  is  maintained  at  all  times.  Appraisals  should 
be  identified  only  as  Staff  ^praisels,  and  not  as  appraisals 
of  the  Steering  Committee  c*.  . particular  Staff  member. 

12.  That  all  aspects  of  the  Self-Analysis  are  conducted 
on  a constructive  basis  at  all  times. 

13.  That  appropriate  staff  are  appropriately  involved 
in  the  Calf-Analysis. 

14.  That  any  oversights , and  especially  those  which  may 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Agency  Director  or  The  Center 
are  promptly  called  to  the  attention  of  those  concerned. 

15.  That  the  Agency  Director  and  The  Center  assist  with 
orientation  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

16.  That  adequate  facilities  are  available  for  Visiting 
Team  activity  (phone,  secretarial,  duplicator  services,  meeting 
rooms,  chalkboard,  etc.). 

17.  That  assistance  is  given  to  Visiting  Team  members 
in  arranging  conferences  with  Staff. 

18.  That  necessary  materials  such  as  those  indicated 
under  the  following  item  are  systematically  assembled 
(possibly  put  in  notebooks  with  index  tabs)  and  provided  to 
The  Center  with  the  Preliminary  Report  (for  subsequent  dis- 
tribution to  the  Visiting  Team  by  The  Center). 

19.  To  secure,  prepare,  or  bring  about  the  preparation 
of: 

a.  A brief  statement  of  the  legal  basis  for  the  Agency 

b.  A brief  statement  of  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
of  the  Agency 

c.  An  organisational  chart  of  the  Agency 

d.  A brief  listing  and  description  of  advisory  groups 
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e.  A copy  of  any  existing  information  on  Agency  policies 

f.  A copy  of  the  Agency  salary  schedule,  and  personnel 
policies  and  provisions 

g.  An  outline  of  existing  provisions  or  procedures  for 
preparation  and  distribution  of  information  per- 
taining to  Agency  plans,  reports,  and  activities 

h.  A brief  description  of  internal  supporting  services 
such  as  financial,  statistical,  graphic  arts,  consul- 
tant, etc* 

i.  Individual  staff  information  (vitae) 

J.  A chart  shoving  staff  organization  for  each  program 

k.  A list  of  names  and  titles  of  each  staff  member  for 
each  program 

l.  A list  of  Agency  programs  which  should  be  analyzed. 


B,  Responsibilities  of  The  Steering  Committee 

This  vital  Committee  should  work  closely  with  the  Co- 
Chairmen  in  discharging  mutual  and  respective  responsibilities, 
The  Steering  Committee  has,  as  its  area  of  major  concetti,  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  Self-Analysis  phase  of  the  Analysis# 
It  should  function  as  its  name  implies  'steering  1 the  Self- 
Analysis.  It  should! 

1.  Advise  the  Co-Chairmen  in  discharging  their  respco- 
sibilities 

2.  Serve  as  eyes,  ears,  and  spokesmen  to  expedite  the 
Self-Analysis  in  general 

3.  Formulate  a time  table  including  recommended  dates 

for: 

a.  The  orientation  of  the  Staff  regarding  the  Analysis 
of  the  Agency 

b.  The  orientation  of  Staff  Committees  in  regard  to 
details  of  tho  Self-Analysis 

c.  The  submission  of  Committee  reports  to  the  Steering 
Committee 


d.  Completion  of  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self- 
Analysis  and  its  submission  to  The  Center 

e.  The  work  of  the  Visiting  Team 

f . Review  of  the  Visiting  Team  Report 

g.  Completion  of  the  Self-Analysis  Report  and  sub- 
mission  of  the  Self-Analysis  Report  to  The 
Center* 

h.  Other  events 

4.  Designate  some  of  the  Steering  Committee  merger- 
ship  to  serve  as  Staff  Committees  forr 

r.*  The  Legal  Basie  for  the  Agency 

b.  The  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Agency 

c.  The  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Agency 

5.  Designate.  Agency  staff  to  serve  on  committees  and 
the  various  program  conaittees  indicated  under  PART  I« 

C.  which  follows • 

6.  Keep  the  Agency  staff  advised  of  the  direction  and 
progress  of  The  Analysis. 

7*  Hake  suggestions  which  the  Co-Chairmen  may  communi- 
cate to  The  Center  for  the  selection  of  Visiting  Team 
members.  \ 

8*  Conduct  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  achieviug  staff 
consensus » so  the  Preliminary  (and  also  the  Self-Analysis; 
Report  will  represent  Staff  rather  than  merely  individual 
comittee  consensus* 

9*  Become  familiar  with  the  Visiting  Team  Report  or 
especially  those  reactions  which  are  in  conflict  with  apprais- 
al in  the  Preliminary  Report. 

10.  Assist  the  Co-Chairmen  as  requested  and  advisable* 
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C.  Responsibilities  Of  The  Staff  Committees 


Committees  nade  up  of  members  of  the  Agency  actually 
represent  the  major  fountain  of  knowledge  which  the  Self- 
Analysis  phase  of  this  study  is  designed  to  tap,  and  which 
is  essential  to  both  the  identification  and  implementation 
of  desirable  change  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Agency. 
Adequate  functioning  of  these  Staff  Committees  may  well  be 
the  most  influential  factor  in  the  success  of  this  venture. 
Bach  of  these  Committees  should: 

I.  Elect  or  have  designated  one  member  to  serve  as 
Ch a liman. 


2.  Organize  as  efficiently  as  possible  to  perform 
assignments  and  neet  the  time  schedule. 

3.  Review  and  carefully  study  the  criteria  suggested 
for  its  assigned  area  of  responsibility  (PART  l.C*)> 

4.  Revise,  add  to,  or  delete  e*'*-.  criterion  until 
these  are  deemed  appropriate  and  complete  for  the  task  at 
hand . 


5.  Discuss  their  appraisals  among  themselves,  but 
under  no  circumstances  with  outsiders. 

6.  Arrange  for  all  Staff  Committee  reporto  to  be  un- 
signed. Each  Committee  member  should  make  an  appraisal 
(reply)  to  each  criterion,  and  transmit  this  (also  unsigned) 
to  his  Committee  chairman. 

7.  Arrange  for  all  results  of  Staff  Committee  work  to 
be  kept  anonymous  so  far  as  individual  opinions  are  concerned, 

8.  See  that  individual  Committee  member  reporta  are 
presented  to  the  Committee  Chairman  to  achieve  consensus  of 
the  Committee,  then  to  the  Steering  Committee  Chairman  to 
achieve  staff  consensus  and  to  develop  a Preliminary  Report 
which  will  be  delivered  to  The  Center  for  subsequent  use  with 
the  Visiting  Team  (for  its  reactions). 

9.  See  that  Visiting  Team  reactions  to  the  Staff  Pre- 
liminary Report  are  communicated  to  the  Staff,  after  which 
the  Staff  (through  the  Steering  Comitteo  and  with  the 

aid  of  the  Co-Chairman)  prepares  a Report  of  the  Self- 
Analysis,  which  in  turn  will  be  incorporated  as  one  of  three 
parts  of  on  overall  report  which  the  Center  will  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  his  consideration 
and  disposition. 
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D.  Responsibility  of  The  Center 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  State 
Education  Leadership  designed  this  instrument  (Format  and 
Criteria  for  Analysis)  and  should  therefore  be  in  optimum 
position  to  assist  others  in  its  use.  The  Center  has  one 
overall  responsibility  to  coordinate  the  three  phases  of  The 
Analysis  (Self-Analysis > Reactions  of  the  Visiting  Team, 
and  preparation  of  the  final  Report  of  The  Analysis,  note 
page  of  the  Overview).  The  Center  also: 

1.  Provides  detailed  orientation  for  all  those 
involved  in  the  Self-Analysis. 

2.  Actually  recruits  and  directs  the  activities  of  the 
Visiting  Team  (phase  two  of  the  Analysis). 

3.  Prepares  the  Pinal  Report  of  The  Analysis  and  pre- 
sent© it  to  the  Agency  Director. 

Pertinent  and  more  detailed  responsibilities  of  The 
Center  are  to* 


a.  Confer  as  necessary  with  the  Director  and  other  staff 
of  the  Agency. 

b.  Orient  Agency  Staff  in  general  with  the  various 
intricacies  of  The  Plan  for  Analysis  of  the  State 
Agency. 

c.  Designate  one  of  the  two  Co-Chairmen  for  the  Solf- 
Anelysis  phase  of  The  Analysis. 

d.  Insure  that  the  Co-Chairman  designated  by  The  Center 
is  in  position  to  perform  the  functions  essential 

to  his  assignment. 

e.  Identify  (in  conference  with  the  Director  and  his 
staff)  desirable  membership  for  the  Visiting  Team, 
and  recruit  the  Team, 


f.  Receive  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self-Analysis 
and  study  it. 


g.  Orient  the  Visiting  Team. 


h. 


Transmit  the  Preliminary 
Team,  make  certain  it  is 
with  the  Visiting  Team. 


Report  to  the  Visiting 
studied  by  and  discussed 
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i,  Oversee  the  vorl*  of  the  Visiting  lean  (note  PART  II 
of  this  Plan). 

J.  Oversee  the  preparation  of  the  Visiting  Team's 
Report  (reactions) . 

k.  Receive  the  Visiting  Team  Rerort  and  study  it. 

l,  Communicate  significant  reactions  of  the  Visiting 
Team  to  the  Agency  Director  and  appropriate  Staff. 

a.  Receive  the  final  Report  of  the  Self-Analysis  and 
study  it. 

n.  Prepare  . a tentative  draft  of  the  Report  of  the 
Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  including  a summary  of  the  Self-Analysis 
Report,  a sunnary  of  the  Visiting  Team  Report,  spe- 
cific recommendations  and  suggestions  on  timing, 
procedures,  and  probable  costs. 

o.  Discuss  the  tentative  draft  (above)  with  the  Agency 
Director* 

p.  Prepare  a final  draft  of  The  Analysis  and  deliver 
copies  to  the  Director  of  the  Agency* 


E,  Instructions  For  The  Self-Analysis  Phase  And  The 

Use  Of  Symbols 


On  pages  which  follow,  are  included  the  several  areas 
for  analysis  of  the  Agency,  Under  each  of  these  areas  are 
listed  a number  of  criteria.  Instructions  for  each  Staff 
Committee  include  the  following  steps: 

1.  Initially,  the  Staff  Committee  which  has  been  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  a given  area  should  read  through  the 
entire  list  of  criteria  for  the  area  in  question. 

2.  Next  the  Staff  Committee  should  consider  each  individ- 
ual criterion  per  se,  and  reflect  upon  its  appropriateness. 

3.  If  the  criterion  is  deemed  (by  the  Staff  Committee) 
appropriate  as  stated,  (and  this  will  be  true  in  most  instances), 
then  the  criterion  should  be  left  unaltered. 


4.  If,  for  sona  reason,  the  Staff  Committee  should  agree 
that  some  change  (additions,  deletions,  or  revisions)  in  the 
wording  of  the  criterion  would  make  it  more  appropriate  for 
vise  in  their  assignment,  then  the  Steering  Comittee  should  nak$ 
iuch  changes  as  it  doers  in  order  (subject  to  approval  by  the 


Center. 
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5.  When  each  criterion  has  been  considered  as  suggested 
above,  the  Staff  Committee  members  should  proceed,  individually . 
to  make  their  analysis  for  each  criterion.  This  should  be 
done  by  placing  a symbol  in  the  appropriate  place  opposite 
each  criteria. 

NOTE 

To  the  right  of  each  criterion  are  two  lines. 

The  first  is  for  the  Agency  Committee  analysis* 

The  second  is  for  subsequent  Visiting  Team 
reactions. 

6.  After  each  Staff  Committee  member  has  made  (individually) 
his  analysis  of  the  existing  situation  or  conditions  for  each 
criterion,  then  the  Committee  should  convene  and  reach  a con- 
sensus rating  for  each  criterion. 

7.  The  Staff  Committee  should  prepare  one  copy  of  the 
Staff  Committee’s  consensus,  and  this  should  be  reported  as 
requested  by  the  Steering  Committee  Chairman. 

8.  After  each  Staff  Committee  report  has  been  reviewed 
(as  deemed  advisable  by  the  Steering  Committee)  and  a consensus 
of  agreement  reached  by  the  Staff , all  of  the  Committee 
reports  should  be  combined  (in  the  special  volume  which  will 
be  provided  by  The  Center)  and  will  then  constitute  the  Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  Self  -Analysis. 

9.  The  Co-Chairman  representing  the  Agency  should  mail  this 
to  The  Center 

10.  Subsequently,  The  Center  will  study  the  Preliminary 
Report,  ascertain  Visiting  Team  reactions,  and  communicate 
these  to  the  Steering  Cotnittee. 

11.  Subsequently,  the  3teering  Committee  will  confer  (as 
it  deems  appropriate)  with  Staff  Committees  in  light  of  the 
Visiting  Team  reactions  and  develop  a Report  of  the  Self- 
Analysis  (which  may  or  may  not  differ  appreciably  from  the 
Preliminary  Report).  Accordingly,  this  step  nay  or  may  not 
involve  folnal  staff  meetings. 

Following  are  explanations  of  symbols  to  be  used  by  Staff 
Committees  and  these  in  turn  are  followed  by  ‘Areas  md  Criteria 
for  the  Self-Analysis 
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Symbols  for  Staff  Committee  Use: 


Analysis  of 

Symbol  Provisions  or  Conditions 


E Excellent 

VG Very  Good 

G Good 

S . . . Satisfactory 

F Fair 

P Poor 

M . . . . * Missing  and  Needed 

N .Missing  but  not  Needed 


Symbols  for  Visiting  Team  Use: 


Visiting  Team 

Symbol  Reactions 


S Would  have  given  the  same  rating 

+ .Would  have  given  a higher  rating 

- • • . . . , . » . , . . . . .Would  have  given  a lover  rating 
0 .Not  rated 
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F.  Areas  And  Criteria  For  Analyses 


1.  Foundation  for  the  Agency 


a.  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Agency 


Criteria 


Staff 
Conan. 
Anal  * 


Visit 

Team 

React* 


1.  State  statutes  adequately  provide  for 
an  Agency  and  an  Agency  Director 
responsible  for  administering  the 
State  Program  of  Vocational-Technical 
education  and  for  executing  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing 

the  Agency . 

2.  State  statutes  provide  for  a suitable 
administrative  structure  that  fits 
the  Agency  for  its  leadership  role 

in  Vocational-Technical  education  . . . 

3.  State  statutes  have  made  adequate 
provision  to  promote  and  assure 

a workable  cooperative  relationship 
between  general  education  and 
Vocational-Technical  education 

4.  The  State  and  its  legally  constituted 
Agency  clearly  assume  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  Vocational- 
Technical  educational  needs  of  the 
State  are  mot  ............ 


5.  8tate  statutes  are  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  changes  in 
the  Agency  pattern  of  organisation 
for  ceeting  now  conditions  and 
attaining  the  most  efficient 
organization 


O 

ERIC 


6.  State  school  laws  are  sufficiently 
vell-ccdified  and  free  from 
problems  of  interpretation  so 
that  they  form  an  excellent  basis 
for  use  by  all  concerned 
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Criteria 


Staff 

Conn, 

Anal. 


7.  Responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  local  public  education  Is 
delegated  to  local  school 
districts • 


0. 


9. 


10. 


(Mote  next  page) 
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Visit 

Tean 

React. 


In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Legal  Basis  for  the  Agency  the  assigned  Staff  Committee 
should  summarize  briefly  its  perceptions  of: 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses: 


Suggested  strengthening  measures: 


O 

ERIC 
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b.  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Agency 

Staff  Visit. 

Comm.  Team 

Criteria  Anal.  React. 

1.  The  Agency  maintains  a written  statement 

of  philosophy  and  objectives  that  is 
periodically  reviewed  and  revised  as 
necessary  by  the  staff  and  administra- 
tion.   

2.  The  Agency  perceives  its  major  role 
and  function  to  be  one  of  providing 
vocational-technical  educational 
leadership  to  the  schools  of  the 

state . 

3.  The  Agency  contributes  signify 

Cantly  to' the  'improvement  of  vocational- 

technical  education  and  to  education  ■ 

generally  

4.  The  Agency  is  impartial  and  con- 
sistent in  the  application  of 

policies  and  regulations.  .......  

5.  The  Agency  encourages  the  maximum 
local  autonomy  consistent  with 

effective  educational  programs 

6.  All  major  related  social  issues, 
including  civil  rights,  are  concerns 

of  the  Agency  

7.  Close  working  relationships  are 
maintained  by  the  Agency  with  all 

other  areas  of  education 

3.  Close  working  relationships  are 
maintained  by  the  Agency  with 

institutions  of  higher  education.  . . . 

9.  The  regulation  function  of  the  Agency 
is  ro  greater  than  that  required  to 
assure  compliance  with  State  and 

Federal  regulations . 


15  602 


Criteria 


Staff 

Coma. 

Anal, 


10.  The  Agency  recognizes  the  contribution 

of  Independent,  private,  and  parochial 
schools 

11.  As  a matter  of  practice  and  philosophy, 

the  Agency  can  and  does  frequently  waive 
requirements  expressed  as  minimum  stan- 
dards to  encourage  worthwhile  research 
and  experimentation . • 

12. 


13. 


14. 


(note  next  page) 
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Visit . 

Team 
React . 
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In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Agency  the  assigned 
Staff  Committee  should  summarize  briefly  Its  perceptions 


Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses: 


Suggested  strengthening  measures: 


O 

ERIC 
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c.  The  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Agency  and  Its 
Relationship  to  Other  Agencies 

Staff 

Comm. 

Criteria  Anal* 

1.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  Agency 

is  simple,  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
existing  and  developing  needs.  

2.  The  Agency  Staff  and  its  competencies 

are  used  to  best  advantage  in  rendering 
professional  services . 

3.  The  Agency  coordinates  its  activities 

closely  with  other  state  Agencies  and 
with  federal  agencies  concerned  with 
education 


4.  The  administrative  officers  of  the 

Agency  are  adequately  involved  in 
policy  decision.  * . 

5.  The  potential  effect  upon  various 

facets  of  education  is  considered  before 
policy  recommendations  are  made 

6.  The  Administration  has  sufficient 

autonomy  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
Che  Agency  within  the  framework  of 
established  policies  . 


7.  The  number  of  persons  reporting  to 

each  supervisor  is  small  enough  to 
permit  the  development  of  satisfying 
working  relationships  on  a person  to 
person  basis  * 

8.  There  is  readily  available,  a formal 

organizational  chart  which  clearly 
defines  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  working  relationships  within  the 
Agency - .... 


9.  In  exercising  the  responsibilities 

assigned  him,  each  individual  regularly 
reports  to  and  receives  direction  from  a 
6 ingle , clearly  identified  colleague  , , 
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Visit. 
Team 
React . 


Criteria 


Staff 

Cora. 

Anal. 


10.  Sufficient  authority  ie  delegated  to 
Staff  members  to  permit  them  to  carry 
out  their  assigned  responsibilities.  . . 

11.  Effort  Is  made  to  keep  the  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  any  one  Individual 

as  homogeneous  as  possible 

12.  The  number  of  professional  staff 
(actually  employed)  Is  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Agency  . . . . 

13.  Major  responsibilities  of  the  Agency 

are  Identified  and  accounted  for  In  the 
organizational  chart  * • 

14.  The  responsibilities  for  recocoending 

and  for  approving  allocation  of  funds 
are  clearly  defined  and  specifically 
assigned 

15.  The  organizational  pattern  of  the 
Agency  Is  conducive  to  effective 
coordination  among  staff  members 

In  program  development  and  operation 
in  areas  of  Joint  responsibility  . . . . 

16.  The  Agency  has  one  or  more  persons 
whose  chief  responsibility  is  program 
development  and  curriculum  development  . 

17. 


18. 


19. 


ERIC  ote  next  page) 


Visit. 
Team 
React . 
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In  an  over—oll  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Organizational  Structure  of  the  Agency  the  assigned  Staff 
Committee  should  summarize  briefly  its  perceptions  of: 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses: 


Suggested  strengthening  measures: 


ERIC 
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2,  Administrative  Functions  of  the  Agency 

I 

i 

i 

a.  Agency  Policy  Formulating 

Staff  Visit 

Conn . Team 

Criteria  Anal.  React » 

1.  The  State  Board  responsible  for 
Vocational-Technical  education 
understands  that  its  primary  role 
is  policy  making  and  differentiate® 

this  from  administration, * 

2.  The  State  Board  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction 
and/or  the  Agency  Director,  as 

the  case  nay  be,  clearly  understand 

their  separate  responsibilities  

3.  The  State  Board  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction 
and/or  the  Agency  Director,  as  the 
case  may  be,  seek  the  advice  of 
groups  that  would  be  affected  by 

policies  adopted* 

4.  The  Agency  Director  recommends 

in  writing  items  for  which  policy 
should  be  established  or  revised. 

If  he  is  responsible  directly 
to  the  Board,  he  makes  his  re* 
caxiendations  direct  to  the  Board. 

If  he  Is  responsible  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  he  nakes  his  rec- 
ommendations to  and  through  the 

Superintendent 

5.  New  policy  statements  are 
systematically  codified,  indexed, 
and  promptly  distributed  to  all 
affected  boards  or  interested 

parties  * * . . 

6.  Proposals  for  policies  or  revisions 
are  plenned  in  anticipation  of  the 
state's  needs  or  before  potential 

O problems  arise* 
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Criteria 


Staff 

Comm, 

Anal* 


7.  The  Agency  staff  is  given  opportunity 

to  participate  in  policy  functions  • . . _ 

8.  The  Agency  staff  accepts  an  active 

responsibility  for  initiating,  * 
developing  and  reviewing  policy 

9,  Established  policies  provide  for 
variations  for  unusual  circumstances  • . _ 

10,  The  effective  dote  of  a new  policy 

is  set  far  enov.'jh  in  advance  to 
allow  thojie  affected  Vo  make  necessary 
adjustments 


11. 


12. 


13. 


(Mote  next  page) 


i 


Visit 
Team 
React . 
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In  an  overfall  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
Policy  Forciulatlnft  the  assigned  Staff  Coomittee  should  sumnarize 
briefly  Its  perception  of: 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses: 


Suggested  strengthening  measures: 


f 
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b,  Agency  Staffing 


Staff 

Conm. 

Criteria  Anal. 

1.  There  is  a clear  and  concise  Job 
description  which  defines  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  each 

position 

2.  The  profession  is  informed  about 

positions  to  be  filled  and  given 
directions  for  making  application  . . . . 


3.  Persons  considered  competent 

are  encouraged  to  apply  ..... 

4.  Staffing  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 

most  important  administrative 
functions » . 


Visit 

Team 

React. 


5.  Applicants  are  interviewed  by 
appointing  officers  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  persons  who  will 
work  directly  with  the  new 
employees  ............ 

6.  Applicants  are  fully  informed 

about  personnel  administration 
practices!  appraisal  of  work, 
expectations  of  and  provision 
for  further  training,  opportunity 
.and  obligation  to  attend  pro- 
fessional meetings,  salary 
schedules,  opportunities  for 
advancement,  etc 


7,  The  beginning  salary  and  salary 
increments  are  sufficient  to 
attract  qualified  applicants*  . 


8. 


9. 


Staff  members  with  similar 
responsibilities  receive 
comparable  pay j 

The  primary  consideration  in 
selecting  new  employees  is  their  { 
ability  to  perform  tho  required 
services 

i 
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Criteria 


Staff 
Corn. 
Anal  i 


Visit 

Teen 

React. 


10.  There  is  no  discrimination  based 
on  personal  characteristics  such 

as  religion  or  ethnic  background.  . . . . 

11.  The  selection  process  Includes 
e review  of  the  applicant’s 

personal  characteristics.  ........ 

12.  The  selection  process  Includes  a 

review  of  the  applicant’s  educational 
background  and  experiences.  

13.  The  selection  process  Includes  a 

review  of  the  applicant’s  demonstrated 
ability  to  write  and  speak 
effectively  

14.  The  selection  process  includes  a review 
of  the  applicant’s  history  of  working 
relationships  with  the  profession 

and  laymen 

15.  There  is  provision  for  staff  members 

to  obtain  leaves  for  professional 
purposes 

16.  There  are  adequate  clerical  services.  . . 

17.  The  number  of  Staff  members  is 

sufficient  to  pevform  the  services 
required  of  the  Agency 

18.  The  efficiency  of  the  Agency  is 

not  damaged  by  the  amount  of  turn- 
over in  the  Staff  

19.  There  is  a planned  and  systematic 
orientation  of  all  new  employees 
with  the  responsibility  for  this 
service  clearly  assigned.  . 

20.  There  are  planned  in-service 
programs  for  Staff  members. 

i 

ERIC 
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Criteria 


Staff 

Cocnm. 

Anal. 


Visit 
Team 
React . 


21.  There  are  regular  and  called 

meetings  of  supervisors  of  programs 
with  the  Director  or  his  Assistant, 
with  minutes  kept*  

22.  There  is  mutual  respect,  good 

working  relationships,  and  adequate 
communication  among  the  units  in  the 
Agency  .....  

23.  Staff  members  regularly  report  to 

their  supervisors  in  regard  to  their 
work 

24.  Staff  members  within  individual 

units  participate  in  reviewing 
current  programs  and  in  developing 
new  programs 

25.  Appointments  are  made  from  within 

the  Staff  to  fill  vacancies  when 
qualified  individuals  are 
available 

26.  Transfers  are  made  only  after 

fcotng  discussed  with  tho 
individual  involved 


27.  Information  in  each  employee’s 

personnel  file  is  confidential  and 
available  only  to  the  employee  And 
to  the  responsible  Administrative 
staff.  . 


28.  On  personnel  matters  the  Administration 
deals  with  each  employee  on  an 
individual  basis  • • 


29.  The  lines  of  communication  are 
observed  d.n  channeling 
communications  on  personnel 
matters  so  that  all  oereons 
involved  are  adequately  informed  . . * . 


Criteria 


Staff 

Coran* 

Anal* 


30.  Adequate  tine  is  available  to 
Administrators  of  programs  for 
personnel  management.  .**«**«*••. 

31.  Supervisors  discuss  with  their 
Stafv  individuality,  the  quality 
of  their  work  and  encourage  Staff 
members  to  react  to  the  discussion.  * • 

32.  Staff  members  are  not  dismissed 
without  being  given  proper  opportunity 

to  discuss  the  cause  for  the  contemplated 
dismissal  and  the  dismissal  does  not 
occur  until  efforts  to  adjust  the 
employee  have  failed • «. 

33.  The  personnel  policies  under 
which  the  Agency  operates  are 
clearly  stated,  compiled  in 
convenient  form  and  available 

to  all  Interested  persons • 

34. 


35. 


36. 


(Note  next  page) 
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In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
Staffing,  the  assigned  Staff  remittee  should  sunnarize  briefly 
its  perceptions  oft 

Principal  strengths; 


Principal  weaknesses; 


Suggested  strengthening  treasures; 
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c.  Acency  Financing 


Staff 

Conn, 

Criteria  Anal,., 

1,  The  Director  considers  the  requests 
of  unit  chiefs  before  finalizing  the 

budget  request  for  the  Agency.  

2,  The  budget  request  for  the  Agency 
is  supported  by  sufficient  data 

and  narrative  to  justify  it,  ......  

3,  Clear  and  concise  fiscal  ounraeries 

are  nade  periodically • . . • 

4,  Standards  for  the  allocation  of 
use  of  capital  outlay  funds  are 

clearly  stated  and  readily  available  . . 

5,  Any  revisions  necessary  to 
administer  the  annual  budget  are  nade 
or  approved  hy  or  through  the 

Director , , . 

€,  Educational  activities  for  which  the 
Agency  has  the  authority  to  distribute 
funds  are  approved  for  reimbursement 
only  If  the  activities  meet  the 
established  ninimun  requirements  • • . . 

7.  The  resoon8ibility  for  adrinisterinq 

the  various  budgets  with in  the 
Agency  is  clearly  defined  and 
specifically  assigned. 

8.  All  Ajeocy  staff  members  vhe 

handle  money  are  adequately  bonded  . . . 

9.  The  policies  on  fiscal  management 
are  clearly  stated  and  available  to 

all  interested  persons 

10.  Staff  net  hers  who  administer  various 

budget  itervs  aro  orooptly  informed 
of  revisions  which  nay  affect  their 
programs  


O 
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Visit 
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11,  The  budget  itens  /.'or  instructional 
nrcgrams  are  developed  cooperatively 
with  the  educational  specialists 
concerned, 

12,  The  division  of  responsibility 

between  Staff  members  involved  in 
fiscal  control  and  those  who 
administer  educational  programs 
is  clearly  defined  and  generally 
understood  , , , 

13,  Channels  for  developing  and 

securing  approval  of  the  Agency 
budget  are  clearly  defined  and 
appropriate . . . 

14,  The  State  Director  has  responsibility 
for  final  reviewing,  approval  and  r 
submission  of  tho  budget 

15, 


16. 


(Kota  next  page) 
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In  an  over-all  a^?raisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 


Financing  the  assigned  Staff  Connittce  should  sirmarize  briefly 
its  perception: 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  veaknessos: 


Suggested  strengthening  measures: 


29 
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\ Agency  Planning 


Criteria 

1.  The  staffing  pattern  of  the  Agency 
has  been  developed  with  due 
consideration  to  the  legal 
responsibilities,  philosophy, 
and  objectives  of  the  /gency.  • . 

?.  The  Agency  has  long-range  goals 
for  statewide  needs  for  (1) 
professional  staff  development, 

(2)  instructional  program 
development  and  (3)  fiscal  support,  . , 

3,  The  Agency's  long-range  plans 
include  statewide  needs  for 

(1)  professional  staff  development, 

(2)  instructional  program  development 

and  (3)  fiscal  support# 

4,  The  Agency  develops  long -range 

plans  for  meeting  the  vocational- 
technical  needs  as  a guide  to  school 
districts  in  planning  thoir  programs • , , 

5#  Provision  is  made  in  the  planning 

process  for  the  advice  and  consultation 
of  representatives  of  local  education*! 
agencies,  laymen,  and  specialists  both 
from  general  education  end  fron 
vocationel-technicel  education __ 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  regular  review 
of  /gency  operating  policies  to  adjust 
to  charging  conditions  and  needs  of 

the  state 

7,  State  guides  for  local  vocational 
technical  Instructional  programs 
ore  cooperatively  developed  by  the 
Agency  and  local  district  educstore 
using  special  consultants  as  needed.  . * 


Sttff 

COQrt. 

Anal . 
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React. 

8.  State  plana  for  local  vocational- 

technical  program*  are  cooperatively 
developed  and  they  state  in  precise, 
clearly  written  form  the  minimi® 
standards  for  state  approval.  

9.  The  Agency  provides  leadership 

In  the  development  of  educational 
programs  for  urban  and  rural  areas 
with  unique  problems  cod  for  drop- 
outs and  adults  • 

10.  The  Agency  plans  cooperatively  with 

other  agencies  that  have  an  over- 
lapping interest  in  educational 
programs,  health  and  employment 
security , 

11*  Supervisory  personnel  from  the 
state  level  hre  regularly  avallatle 
to  suggest,  promote,  and  to  assist 
local  schools  and  caanirA^tles  in 
evaluating  and  implementing 
changes  and/or  new  programs  in 
vocational-technical  opportunities.  • . . 

12. 


13. 


14. 


(Hote  next  page) 
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In  over-all  appraisal  of  tho  effectiveness  of  Agency 
Planning  the  assigned  Staff  Committee  should  aunmarize  briefly 
its  perception  of: 

Principal  strengths* 


Principal  weaknesses: 


Suggested  strengthening  measures* 
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e.  Agency  Coordinating 


Criteria 

1*  The  baaic  operating  policies  and 
procedures  for  instructional 
program  areas  in  tho  Agency  are 
developed  cooperatively  with  local 
educational  oorsonnel  and  aro 
provided  in  written  form  for  use 
by  both  state  and  local  educators.  . 

2,  There  is  evidence  of  mutual  respect 

and  good  working  relationships 
between  the  /g oncy  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  education 
that  provide  teacher  education 
programs • • 

3,  There  Is  mutual  respect,  under- 

standing, and  good  working 
relationships  among  the  various 
agencies  Involved  in  the 
certification  of  teachers 

4,  Tho  Staff  works  cooperatively 

in  developing,  promoting  and 
Implementing  at  the  local 
instructions!  level  an  expanded 
and  improved  program  of 
occupational  information  and 
guidance  services  for  youth . 

5,  Joint  progran  efforts  of  the 
Agency  are  coordinated  through 
cotcAittees  with  the  specific 

fields  affected  being  reoresented . . . . 

6,  The  characteristics  of  an 

effective  program  aro  defined  or 
clarified  by  the  Staff  and 
opportunities  for  flexibility 
and  choice  are  provided  to  local 
educational  agencies  


Staff 

Conn* 

Anal. 


Visit 

Toon 

react. 


O 


Stiff 

Conn* 

Criteria  Anal. 

7.  The  Agency  organisation  provides 
for  close  coordination  of  the 
vocational-technical  program 
with  other  educational  programs*  . . . . _ t 

8*  Staff  members  responsible  for 
developing  or  approving  building 
plans  work  closely  with  program 
specialists  and  those  responsible 
for  compliance  with  minimum 
standards*  ♦ * 

9*  There  ere  good  active  working 
relationships  between  the  Agency 
and  other  agencies  such  as  business 
and  labor,  the  Employment  Service, 

Welfare  programs  and  others  concerned 

with  manpower  training  and  development  * 


10. 


11. 


12. 


(Note  next  pago) 
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In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
dinatlntt  the  assigned  Staff  Conmitteo  should  susmarize 


briefly  its  perception  of; 


Principal  strengths* 


Principal  weaknesses; 


Suggested  strengthening  rwaaurest 


f.  Agency  Directing 


Criteria 


Staff 

Com. 

Anal. 


Staff  activities  are  guided  by 
the  rhiloscphy  that  the  administration 
of  schools  is  the  responsibility  of 
local  school  administrators,  with 
the  principal  function  of  the  state 
staff  being  consultative  and 
advisory 

The  Staff  recognises  and 
cooperatively  functions  within 
the  framework  of  the  Agency 
organisational  pattern 

The  Staff  members  have  their  work 
contact*  with  local  administrators 
and  work  through  than  in  making 
teacher  contacts 

The  Staff  work*  with  locsl  schools 
in  promoting,  conducting  and 
evaluating  pilot  programs  

Tho  Staff  applies  policies 

Impartially  in  dealing  with 

local  school  districts 

The  Agency  recognises  that  its 

major  role  is  in  leadetahlp  with 

regulation  kept  to  the  ainlnvn 

that  law  and  state  regulations  permit.  . . 

The  Staff  works  with  local  schools 
In  making  periodic  evaluations  of 
their  programs 

The  Staff  rocognisos  that  a 
primary  function  of  state  level 
directing  is  to  aid  in  providing 
in  each  school  district  the  most 
offoctive  teaching-learning 
situation  


Staff 

Core. 

teal. 


10. 


11. 


Criteria 


9. 


(Noto  next  page) 
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In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 


Directing,  tho  assigned  Staff  Conoivtea  should  summarize  briofly 
its  perception  of  : 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weakneeseo: 


Suggcstod  jtrencthooing  noasurest 


? . Agency  Coon unieating 


Staff 

Visit 

Como. 

Team 

Criteria 

Anal. 

P.e*ct 

1.  Tho  attitude  and  practices  of  the 
Administrative  officers  encourego 
the  free  exchange*  of  inforu/st  Jon 

end  ideas  between  Staff  nembore.  . . . . 

2.  Frank  and  open  discussion  of  mutual 
problems  cm  a faco-to-faco  basis  is 
generally  regarded  as  chs  most 
effective  means  of  communication 

among  people  .....  

3.  Staff  meetings  are  held  at  regular 
Intervals  vith  a carefully  planned 
agenda  of  general  interest  to 

those  attending 

4.  the  Director  assumes  ovor-all 
responsibility  for  public  relations.  . . 

5.  There  is  a planned  procedure  for 
informing  local  school  districts  of 
new  policies  and  of  revisions  to 

old  policies  

6.  Regular  ptsos  releasee  are  provided 

to  statu  end  local  newspapers 

7.  The  Agency  keeps  abreast  of  education 
news  throughout  the  state  through 

a clipping  service  or  sene  similar 
device  ......  

8.  There  is  a planned  program  for 
keeping  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  breach  of  the  atata 
government  informed  about  the 
accomplishment#  and  the  needs  of 
vocatlonal~technlcal  education 
throughout  the  etete  .......... 

?.  Appropriate  profoocional  education 
organisations  are  included  among  tho 
epedal  groups  to  he  kept  informed 
through  the  public  relations  program  . . 
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Criteria 


10.  Advisory  committees  are  regard  id 

as  an  essential  pevt  of  the  Agency's 
communication  oyster 

11.  Effort  is  oade  to  balance  the 

membership  cl  the  advisory  cocnittees 
30  that  all  interested  groups  are 
represented  . 

12.  Members  of  the  advisory  cocnittees 

receive  official,  confirmation  of 
their  appointment  frea  an  appropriate 
authority ; . . 

13.  There  is  available  a set  of 
operating  policies  which  define 
the  role  of  edvlcory  ccrarittees, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  members,  and  the  relationship 
of  tho  coanlttues  to  the  Agency  . . . 

14.  Each  mooting  of  the  advisory  committee 

utilises  a carefully  planned  agenda 
which  has  baen  submitted  to  tho 
membership  prior  to  the  aeetlng  

15.  The  deliberations  of  the  cocnittee 

are  edited  and  recorded  in  the 
official  minutes  of  each  meeting 

16.  Appropriate  recognition  is  given 

to  lay  members  for  servlcs  on 
advisory  cosalt toes  

17.  The  responsibility  for  liaison  with 
sach  advisory  coemit tae  is  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  an  appropriate 

Staff  meefter.  ....  

16.  The  disposition  of  all  recocnendatlcns 
made  by  the  cavnlttee  is  reported  back 
to  tha  mentorship  .....  


Criteria 


Staff 

Good. 

Anal. 


19.  Pertinent  information  from  federal 

and  state  agencies  Is  abstract'^ 
and  disseminated  by  the  Agency  to 
local  educational  agencies  end 
ctbar  appropriate  groups 

20.  The  Agency  prepares  reports  of 

its  program  and  activities  end 
disseminates  them  to  the  general 
public . ( 


21, 


22. 


23. 


(Tote  next  page) 
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In  an  over-all  appralsa  cf  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
Copcmnlcatinft  the  aeei&oed  Staff  Comittee  should  summarise 
briefly  its  perception  ofi 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  veataeesest 


i 


Suggested  strengthening  MMur<ist 


h.  Agency  Promoting  Functions 


Staff 

viait 

Comm. 

Teem 

Criteria 

Anal. 

React 

1.  The  Agency  maintains  or  has  avail- 
able to  it  an  up  to  date  library 
of  educational  materials , courses 
of  study,  research  reports, 
publications  of  the  Agency, 

guidance  and  testing  materials „ 

2.  The  responsibility  for  promoting 

Is  specifically  assigned,  but  all  Staff 
members  recognise  their  individual 
responsibilities _ 

3.  The  Agency  recognizes  effective 
public  relation*  muat  be  concerned 
with  information  designed  for 
specific  groups  in  addition  to 

that  designed  for  general  consumption  • .. 

4.  The  Agency  recognises  that  its 
major  role  is  in  leadership  with 
regulation  kept  to  the  minima 
that  law  and  state  regulation 

permit _ 

5.  The  Agency  encourages  the  establish- 

ment of  curriculum  development  work- 
shops and  provides  consultant  services 
for  them _ 

6.  The  Agency  provides  contultsnts  to 

assist  local  districts  la  planning 
educat tonal  activities  such  as 
program  organisation,  operation,  nod 
administration  and  provides  accept-iblo 
standards  1a  thase  areas _ 

7.  Ths  Agency  plana  daflalte  promotional 

activities  to  provide  better  coomuni- 
catloo  and  understanding  between 
local  dletrlcte  and  tht  Agency 
(Conferences,  publications,  new* 
letters), _ 
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Staff 

Coma. 

Anal. 


Visit 
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React. 


8.  The  Agency  uses  lay  advisory 

committees 

9.  The  Agency  encourages  local 
district?  to  use  lay  advisory 

> • 

10.  The  Agency  encourages  and  supports 

the  study  of  manpower  end  human 
resources  needs  at  both  the  local 
end  state  levels . " 

11.  In  its  promotional  activities  the 
Agency  maintains  a proper  balance 
of  emphasis  on  school  consultants* 
enrol lees  * drop-outs  and  udults  • • • 

12.  The  Agency  encourages  the  develojment 

of  area  schools  and  provldoa 
consultants  services  to  assist  In 
this  effort . . . . 

13. 


1A. 


IS. 


(note  next  page) 
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In  an  ovor-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
Promoting  the  assigned  Staff  Committee  should  s’xxiarlse  briefly 


its  perception  oft 
Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses! 


Suggested  strengthening  measures t 
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i.  Agency  Researching  Functions 


Staff  Visit 

Conn.  Team 

Criteria  Anal.  React. 


1.  There  Is  a planned  program  for 

reviewing,  abstracting  and 
disseminating  pertinent  research 
reports  to  the  schools  of  the 
state  and  the  teacher  education 
schools.  ...  

2.  There  Is  a representative  and 
functioning  advisory  committee 

In  regard  to  research  activities  . . . . 

3.  There  Is  planned  and  syeteoatlc 
communication  between  the  Agency 
and  those  Individuals  In  tho 
Institutions  of  higher  education 

who  do  educational  research 

4.  The  Agency  regards  research  as  an 
essential  part  of  sound  planning 

and  development 

3.  The  Agency  does  continuing  research 
to  Identify  trends  and  problems  and 
to  provide  current  data  on  enrollment, 
costs,  investments  in  facilities, 
programs  of  instruction  being  offered, 
teacher  supply,  and  projected  needs.  . . 

6.  Innovations  baaed  on  research 
findings  are  field  tasted  before 

bolv$  recocnended  for  general  use.  . . . 

7.  The  Agency  identifies  areas  of 
needed  research  end  encourages 
institutions  of  higher  learning 

to  do  research  

6.  Research  studies  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  are  carefully  selected  aod 
well  structured 
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Staff 
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Criteria  Anal. 

9.  The  Agency  stuJles  the  effectiveness 
of  the  school  district  vocational- 
technical  program  as  a basis  for 
oeotlng  the  educational  needs  of 

the  pupils  of  the  state 

10.  The  Agency  effectively  studies  the 
financial  provision  by  state 

and  local  districts  of  the  state 
to  deternino  the  extent  to  which 
the  district  nay  bo  able  to  provide 
a proper  vocational- technical 
educational  program 

11. 


12. 


13. 


(Note  next  page) 
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In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
ResearcMryg  the  assigned  Staff  Conolttce  should  auanaiizo  briefly 
Its  perceptions  of: 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses i 


Suggested  strengthening  measures: 
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Agency  Supporting  Services 


J. 

Staff  Visit 

Cotnn.  Team 

Criteria  Anal.  Seact . 

1.  The  Agency  Is  adequately  housed  for 

effective  functioning 

2.  The  office  facilities  are  well- 
lighted  end  provide  a desirable 

working  climate 

3«  The  office  facilities  permit 

effective  grouping  of  Staff  raem^ers 
to  effect  efficient  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  In 
relation  to  those  with  vhcxn  they 

must  most  frequently  cooperate  

4.  Adequate  end  convenient  provision 
hts  been  made  for  large  and  small 

group  conferences 

5.  The  office  facilities  permit 
arrangements  conducive  to  maxima 
uae  of  central  resour ca  materials 

and  aqulpmsnt _____ 

6.  The  Agency  Staff  baa  ready  access 
to  necessary  supplies  and  resource 

materials 

7.  The  Agency  has  available  to  it 
the  uae  of  necessary  time  savins 
equipment  to  facilitate  maximal 

production  

8.  The  Agency  le  conveniently  linked 
for  rapid  communication  within  the 
Agancy  end  with  other  state  agencies 
related  to  or  responsible  for  state 

educational  actlvi  ;lee  . 

9.  The  Agency  has,  or  has  access  to  and 
use  of i adequate  production  equipment 

and  ssrvlcea  of  quality 
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Staff 
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Visit 
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React. 


10.  The  Agency  has  adequate  and  prompt 

mailing  service.  . 

11.  Adequate  professional  and  supporting 

staff  in  the  graphic  arts  are 
provided  

12.  Adequate  professional  and  supporting 

staff  In  the  statistical  field  (or  in 
statistics)  are  provided  . 

7.3 • The  Agency  recognises  that  sometimes 
supporting  services  cen  be  Dare 
efficiently  provided  by  outside 
sources , and  it  makes  effective 
use  of  those  channels 


14. 


15. 


ie. 


(Mote  next  pegs) 
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In  an  over-all  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
Facilities  and  Equipment  the  assigned  Staff  Coonittee  should 
eunmarise  briefly  its  perception  of: 


Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses i 


Suggested  strengthening  •ensures  t 
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3.  Criteria  For  fcach  Program 
of  the  Agency 


a.  General  Criteria  for  the  Program 

Staff 

Coma. 

Anal. 


1.  There  la  a written  statement 
of  philosophy  and  objectives 

of  the  program  that  la  periodically 
reviewed  and  revised 

2.  Staff  perceive  their  major  role 

and  function  to  he  one  of  providing 
leadership 

3.  Staff  contribute  Significantly 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  Program 

at  the  local  level 

4.  Staff  are  impartial  end  consistent 

In  the  application  of  policies  and 
regulation*  

5.  Staff  regulation  of  local  program# 

la  no  greater  then  that  neceseary 
to  asaure  compliance  with  Stato  and 
Federal  requirement*.  ...  

6.  Staff  can  and  do  frequently  waive 
requirement!  or  standard!  to 
encourage  worthwhile  reaearch 

and  experimentation  

7.  There  la  epecifle  and  adequate 

(written)  provision  for  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  program  

6.  There  ia  periodic  and  adequate 

evaluation  of  this  Agency  program  > • • ■ 

9.  Results  oi  progrw  evaluations 
are  adequately  disseminated  end 
acted  upon 


O 
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b.  Criteria  for  the  Organisational 
Structure  of  the  Program 


Staff 

Com. 

Anal. 


1.  The  program  has  an  administrative 
structure  that  fits  it  for  a 

leader  ship  role 

2.  The  organlxatlonal  pattern  for  the 
Progren  la  simple,  flexible. end  adaptable 
to  existing  and  developing  needs  . . . . . 

3.  There  is  readily  available,  an 
organisation  chart  which  clearly 
outlines  the  responsibilities  and 
working  relationships  vlth  the 

Program 

4.  The  mrnbu  of  professional  staff 

(actually  employ sd)  is  adequate 
to  achieve  the  objective#  of  the 
Program 

5.  There  is  readily  available  (to 
all  concerned)  a written  atstament 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
each  professional  and  clerical 

ataff  naober  

6.  The  Program  ataff  sad  their 
comps tec: lea  are  need  to  the 

bast  advantage  in  rendering  services  . . 

7.  The  ntxaber  of  persona  reporting 

to  each  supervisor  is  small  enough 
to  permit  the  development  of 
satisfying  working  relationships 
on  a person-to-person  basis 

8.  Program  staff  have  sufficient 
autonomy  to  carry  out  the  objective# 
of  the  Program  within  a framework 

of  established  pollctee 
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"isit 

Tcan 

React. 


Staff  Visit 

Conn.  Team 

Anal.  React. 


9.  The  responsibility  for  recommending 
and  for  approving;  allocation  of  funds 
vlthln  the  Program  is  clearly  defined 
and  assigned 


c.  Staffing  for  tbs  Program 

1.  There  is  a clear  and  concise  written 
job  description  which  defines  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  for 

each  position  

2.  One  or  more  subordinate  staff 
member.*  are  being  groomed  as 
potential  occupants  of  key  positions.  . . 

3.  The  beginning  salary  and  salary 

Increments  are  sufficient  to 

attract  qualified  applicants 

4.  The  primary  consideration  in 

selecting  new  employees  is  their 
ability  to  perform 

3.  Thera  are  adequate  clerical  services.  . 

6.  Average  tenure  la  sufficient 

to  maintain  staff  efficiency 

7.  There  la  mutual  respect,  good 
working  relationships,  and 
adequate  cownai cation  among  the 

units  within  the  Program 

8.  Staff  members  regularly  report 

to  their  supervisor* 

9.  Prank  and  open  discussion  of 
staff  problems  on  a fece-to-fec* 

basis  in  generally  practiced 

10.  8taff  matters  trtiich  are  of  a 

personal  nature  are  so  treated 
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Staff 

Coen. 

Anal. 


Visit 

Team 

React. 


11.  Adequate  tine  la  available 
to  the  adnioiatrator  of  the 

Prograa  for  peraonnel  nanageoent 

12.  Adequate  provision#  are  nado 

on  an  equitable  baale  for  ataff 
taeebere  to  attend  profeeaional 
oeetinga . . 


d.  Policy  7ornulating  for  the  Progran 

1.  The  Prograa  director  nakee  written 
rocoenendatione  concerning  policies 
which  should  be  established  or 
revised 

1,  Staff  are  given  opportunity  to 

participate  la  policy  fonmlating  . . . • 

3.  Staff  participate  in  reviewing 
current  programs  and  in  developing 
new  progress 

k.  Potential  effect  upon  various  facets 
of  education  la  considered  before 
policy  recc—anlctlooe  ere  node  ....  • 

5.  The  Prograa  has  long-range  goals 
with  due  consideration  for  (1) 
profeeaional  etaff  development, 

(2)  iaetructlooel  prograa  develop- 

sent,  end  (3)  fiecal  support 

6.  The  Prograa  aakee  appropriate  use  of 

advisory  comltteee 

7.  The  Prograa  coordinates  its 
activities  closely  with  other 

department  * 
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c . Financing  for  the  Progsam 


Visit 

lean 

^eact. 


Staff 

Como. 

Anal. 


1.  The  budget  requeet  for  the  Prograo 

le  supported  by  sufficient  data  and 
narrative  to  justify  It 

2.  Clear  and  concise  financial 
sumarles  are  made  periodically.  . 

3.  The  division  of  responsibility 

between  Staff  members  Involved  In 
financial  control  and  those  who 
adnlnlstor  the  Progran  Is  clearly 
defined 

4.  Funds  available  for  the  Progran 

have  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
the  population  served  and  requests 
for  services  


f.  Directing  of  tho  Progran 

1.  Staff  recognise*  and  cooperatively 

function  within*  the  franework  of  tho 
Departaect  Organisation 

2.  Staff  work  prlaarlly  with 
adnlnlatratlve  und  supervisory 
personnel  in  local  schools  rathsr 

then  with  teachers 

3.  Staff  work  with  local  schools  in 

promoting,  conducting , and  evaluating 
progress  

4.  There  aro  both  optima  and  minimal 

standards  for  the  Program 


g.  Promoting  for  the  Progran 


1. 


The  responsibility  for  promoting  le 
specifically  assigned*  but  all  Staff 
naobere  recognise  their  Individual 
responsibilities . . . . 
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Anal, 
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2.  Staff  recognize  effective  public 

relations  must  bo  concerned  with 
informs tion  designed  for  specific 
group?  in  addition  to  that  designed 
for  general  consumption 

3.  The  program  maintains  an  up  r.o  date 

library  cf  educational  materials, 
courses  of  study,  research  reports, 
and  publications  - . 

4.  Staff  conducts  an  inservice  training 

program  for  administrators,  super- 
visors and  teachers . . 


h.  Researching  Functions  of  the.  Program 

1.  There  is  a planned  program  for  reviewing, 

abstracting  and  disseminating  pertinent, 
research  reports  . 

2.  There  is  plaraed  and  systematic 
communication  between  the  Program 
Staff  and  others  involved  in 

pertinent  research  ...  

3.  Staff  regard  research  as  an 
essential  pert  of  sound  planning 

and  development 

4.  Innovations  based  on  reeeerch 
findings  are  field  tee ted  before 

being  recommended  for  general  uee.  . . . 

5.  Staff  identify  arete  of  needed 
research  and  promote  appropriate 

action  


1.  facilities,  Equipment  and  Supporting 
Services  for  the  Program 


1.  Staff  are  adequately  housed  for 
effective  functioning 
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Staff 

Coen* 

Anal* 


2.  Staff  have  ready  access  to 

necessary  supplies  and  resource 
materials. 

3.  Staff  have  access  to  adequate 
production  equipment  and  services*  • . « 

4.  Supporting  services  for  the 

Program  are  adequate * . . . 


(Note  next  page) 
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Visit 

Team 

React. 


In  an  over-ell  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  Criteria 
For  Each  Proeran  of  the  Agency  the  assigned  Staff  Coanlttee 
should  sunmarlre  briefly  its  perception  of: 

Principal  strengths: 


Principal  weaknesses: 


Suggested  strengthening  Matures: 
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FART  II  RECRUITING  AND  UTILIZING 
TRB  VISITING  TEAM 


? 


The  basic  purpose  for  the  Visit ins  Team  is  to  provide 
unbiased!  somewhat  interdisciplinary  reactions  to  the 
Agency’s  Self-Analysis,  and  to  provide  insights  and  judgments 
which  will  bo  of  value  to  The  Center  in  formulating  recommenda- 
tions and  related  Information  to  bn  included  in  the  Final 
Report  of  The  Analysis. 


A.  Selection  and  Recruitment  of  Visiting  Team  Members 

The  actual  selection  of  Visiting  Team  members  should  be 
made  by  The  Center,  after  consultation  with  the  Director.  In 
effect,  the  Director  may  want  to  make  several  nominations  in 
each  of  several  areas.  Availability,  competencn,  experience, 
training,  reliability,  compatablllty,  location  acceptability, 
politics,  and  other  obvious  factors  are  of  prime  importance 
in  the  selection  of  Visiting  Teem  members. 

The  Visiting  Team  should  Include  a total  of  about  6 persons 
distributed  such  ast 

(1)  One  or  two  Directors  of  other  State  Agencies  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education 

(2)  Two  University  reprssentatlvcs 

(3)  One  or  two  representatives  from  the  state  legislator 

(4)  One  representative  of  a professional  education 
association 

The  Center  will  recruit  the  best  possible  Team,  all 
factors  considered.  Evidence  of  bias  or  preconceived  opinions 
may  warrant  elimination  of  a prospect . Following  telephone 
or  personal  discussions  with  those  concerned,  The  Center  will 
formalise  contractual  details  with  each  Team  member. 


B.  Orientation  and  Organisation  of  the  Visiting  Team 

An  initial  on-alta  meeting  of  the  Teem  should  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  Team  a work.  Even  though  Team  members  may 
have  participated  ia  previous  similar  analyses  or  evaluation 
activities,  each  member  of  the  Team  should  be  present  for  a 
major  orientation  meeting  to  review  procedures,  become 
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acquainted  with  other  Team  members , Influence  organization 
of  the  Team  for  work,  review  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Self-Analysis,  etc. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Team  and 
provide  continuity  through  The  Analysis  (Self-Analysis,  Visiting 
Team  and  Final  Report  phases)  a staff  member  of  The  Center 
will  chair  the  Visiting  Team.  The  Team  will  be  divided  in 
sub-teams  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  work  to  bo  done. 

The  Visiting  Team  must  necessarily  stress  certaiu  guide- 
lines ; 

(1)  An  official  report  of  the  Visiting  Team's  reactions 
will  be  developed,  but  the  reactions  of  individual 
team  members  should  be  it  no  tine  revealed  except 
while  the  Visiting  Team  is  functioning  officially 
as  a team. 

(2)  The  Visiting  Team  Report  will  be  a Team  report, 
rather  than  a report  of  the  reactions  of  indivi- 
dual team  members. 

(3)  At  no  time  should  a team  member  (or  members) 
make  reconaendation*  to  Agency  Staff  directly  or 
personally. 

(4)  The  Visiting  Team  should  make  suggestions  to  The  Center 
which  may  well  be  utilized  in  the  formulation  of  the 
specific  recommendations  to  be  included  in  the  Final 
Report  of  the  Analysis  which  The  Center  will  submit 

to  the  Director. 

(5)  Demands  of  the  assignment  necessitate  that  all 
Visiting  Team  members  be  present  full"tlme  while ‘the 
Tub  is  scheduled  to  be  in  ectlon  (from  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  initial  on-site  orientation 
meeting  until  the  Visiting  Team  Report  has  been 
completed) . 


C.  Procedures  for  Operation 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Visiting  Team  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  All  Team  asters  report  for  an  initial  orientation 

eeaaion  to  be  conducted  by  The  Center  (thle  will  be  on- 
site of  the  Agency). 
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(2)  Each  Team  rnnber  should  thoroughly  study  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Self-Analysis* 

(3)  The  Tea:a  will  organize  into  sub-teams,  dividing  the 
work  to  be  done  among  them,  preferably  two  members 
ou  a team* 

(4)  Chairmen  of  the  sub-team  should  develop  a schedule 
of  appointments  with  Agency  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  information,  developing  impressions, 

and  formulating  reactions  to  each  individual  criterion 
for  the  areas  assigned  (note  PAST  l.C.  for  detailed 
listing  of  the  areas)* 

(5)  The  Agency  Co-Chairman  should,  upon  request  by  The 
Center,  contact  Agency  staff  to  schedule  appoint- 
ments for  the  Visiting  Team  members  to  confer  with 
Agency  staff. 


D.  Report  Preparation 

The  Visiting  Team  members  will  initially  (through  per- 
sonal study,  staff  conference,  and  observation)  formulate 
individual  reactions  to  each  criterion  (in  the  areas  assigned) 
and  especially  cogitate  upon  the  appraisals  (analyses)  made 
by  Agency  Staff.  In  this  regard,  the  individual  Visiting 
Team  member  should  then  record  (in  the  space  provided)  (note 
PART  1*0.)  his  own  reactions. 

Most  often,  the  Visiting  Team  will  operate  in  sub-teams 
of  two.  The  sub-team  should  reach  agreement  on  reactions  to 
each  criterion  and  then  report  this  to  the  Visiting  Team  os 
a whole.  Consensus  should  be  achieved  by  the  Visiting  Team 
as  a whole,  and  this  consensus  recorded  in  the  special  docu- 
v'ent  provided  by  The  Center  for  this  purpose*  During  the 
process  of  study,  discussion  and  observation  by  Visiting  Team 
members,  each  member  will  focus  upon  acquiring  information 
pertinent  to  his  special  assignments*  He  should,  inciden- 
tally, acquire  additional  Information  which  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  consensus  on  the  assignments  of  other 
members  when  the  Team  mete  as  a whole* 

The  Center  will  record  the  decisions  and  appropriate 
suggestions  of  Team  members,  and  thus  be  responsible  for 
formalising  the  Visiting  Team  Report  (which  may  subsequently 
be  submitted  to  individual  Team  aembors  for  their  correc- 
tions, additions,  or  deletions). 
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PART  III  THB  FINAL  REPORT 


A.  Composition 

The  Center  has  the  responsibility  for  preparios  The  Final 
Report,  which  will  Include: 

1.  A summary  (or  the  whole)  of  the  Self-Analysis  Report 
prepared  by  the  Agency. 

2.  A summary  (or  the  whole)  of  the  Visiting  Team  Report. 

3.  Recommendations,  with  suggestions  for  implementation, 
including  such  factors  as  procedures,  timing,  end 
probable  costs. 


B.  Preparation 

The  Center  will  make  a detailed  study  of  both  the  Pre- 
liminary and  the  Visiting  Teas  Reports,  conduct  such  addition- 
al conferences  as  may  be  necessary  to  acquire  more  facta  or 
reactions  and  prepare  a tentative  draft  of  a Report  of  the 
State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Tho  Center  (Allen  Lee  and/or  hie  representative#)  will 
discuss  the  tentative  draft  with  the  Director. 

Thereafter,  The  Center  will  finalise  tho  Report,  have 
it  duplicated,  and  submit  the  desired  nunber  of  copies  to  the 
Director. 


C.  Distribution 

The  sole  responsibility  for  distribution  of  Tho  Report 
of  the  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  shall  rest  with  the 
Director.  No  Information,  oral  or  written,  shall  otherwise 
be  released  by  The  Visiting  Team,  the  Agency  or  Center  staff, 
at  any  time  without  approval  from  the  Director  of  the  State 
Agency. 


D.  Implementation 

The  assumption  la  that  the  purpose  c*  this  activity  (The 
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Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical 
education)  la  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Agency  and 
thereby  Vocational-Technical  education  in  the  state. 

Hopefully,  the  activity  will  result  in  a report  which 
iden- ' f ies  strengths  that  should  bo  perpetuated  and  en- 
hanceu,  and  weaknesses  or  needs  which  warrant  changes  in 
policy,  orgcnlcatlon,  and/or  administration. 


APPENDIX  "C'‘ 

A PLAN  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  STATE 
AGENCIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


APPENDIX  "C" 


A Plan  for  the  Analysis  of  State 
Agencies  Tor  Vocational-Technical  Education 


INTRODUCTION 


This  plan  was  prepared  by  staff  of  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development 
In  Education  Leadership  (Teaching  Research  Division,  Oregon  State  System 
of  Higher  Education)  and  is  composed  of  three  main  parts: 

I.  Self-Analysis  by  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

II.  Visiting  Team  Reactions  to  the  Agencyfs  Self-Analysis. 

III.  The  Final  Report  to  the  Director.  This  will  consist  of: 


A.  A summary  o l the  Self-Analysis  (Item  I.  above) 
8.  A summary  of  the  Visiting  Team  reactions  to  the 
Self-Analysis  Report  (II.  above) 

C«  Specific  recommendations,  with  suggestions  on 
timing,  procedures,  and  probable  costs. 


farts  1 and  II  above  will  be  Implemented  by  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  and  the  Visiting  Team  respectively,  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Co-Chairmen,  the  Steering  Coaulttee,  and  others 
as  hereafter  described.  Part  111  (THE  FINAL  REPORT)  will  be  preptred  by 
staff  of  The  Center  for  Research  end  Development  in  State  Education 
Leadership  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  State  Agency 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  nationwide  concern  about  the  respective 
roles  of  state  and  federal  agencies;  the  fragmentation  of  responsibility 
for  education  on  both  state  and  federal  levels;  the  organisation, 
financing  and  efficiency  of  educational  institutions;  the  actual  or 
Imagined  abdication  of  some  state  responsibility  for  government;  the 
suggested  dangers  In  the  growth  of  fed*>~U  power  centralised  In  Washington; 
the  use  of  Interstate  compacts  to  sol  multi-slate  problems;  and  the 
need  for  change  and  improvement  In  state  education  leadership. 

Kany  politicians,  political  scientists  snd  Journalists  would  have  us 
believe  that  state  government  Is  dying.  If  va  go  much  further,  warns 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  M...in  a few  years,  the  states  vlll  be  nothing 
more  than  territories. ,f 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  that  the  only  vey  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
federal  power  Into  areas  beyond  Its  proper  sphere  Is  to  strengthen  state 
governments.  Many  agencies  and  persons  In  the  Congress,  In  the 


U.  St  Office  of  Education  and  elsewhere  have  recognized  the  need  to 
strengthen  and  improve  State  Agencies  for  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion, to  equip  then  to  fulfill  a role  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
education  In  the  Individual  state  today. 

The  Center  staff  formulated  certain  assumptions  concerning  State  Agencies 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education,  and  these  are  embodied  In  the 
philosophy  which  has  undergirded  and  guided  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  subsequently  described  In  this  document.  These 
assumptions  include  the  following: 

1.  Many  education  functions  ca  mot  be  efficiently  and  appropriately 
performed  at  the  local  district  level,  and  Can  beet  be  fulfilled 
at  the  state  level. 

2.  Legally,  logically,  and  desirably,  the  state  agency  has  the 

major  responsibility  for  vocational-technics)  education  in 
the  state.  ** 

3.  Strengthening  and  improving  the  state  agency  offers  the  greatest 
potential  for  needed  Improvement  of  vocationel-technlcal  educa- 
tion programs. 

4*  Evaluations  of  state  agencies  go  on  continuously,  formally,  and 
informally.  Thay  evaluate  themselves.  They  are  evaluated  by  a 
varlaty  of  professional  educators.  Tha  avaluations  which  deter'* 
mine  the  functions  and  the  resources  of  these  agencies  are  made 
by  the  electorate  or  their  representatives  in  legislatures  and 
governing  boards.  Evaluations  determine  the  course  public 
education  will  taka. 

5.  Staff  of  the  State  agency  are  in  optimum  position  to  identify 
their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses;  hence,  there  is  a need  for 
systematic  eelf-inalyaia. 

6.  There  is  need  to  "See  ourselves  as  others  see  ueM;  hence,  com- 
petent persons  from  outside  the  agency  should  be  brought  in  as 
a Visiting  Te*n  to  react  to  the  staff1*  Self-Analysis  and  make 
independent  observations. 

7.  An  informed  end  public-spirited  staff  is  potentially  ths  most 
capable  and  the  most  trusted  group  in  a stats  in  tha  development 
of  policy  and  program.  To  approach  this  potential,  there  must 
be  broad  vision,  many  contacts,  time  for  discussion  and  reflec- 
tion, and  willingness  to  boldly  assume  initiative. 

8.  An  evaluation  should  be  realistic,  not  defansivt.  It  should 
be  gasrad  to  state  needs,  not  the  desire  of  individual  staff 

members. 


9.  A lUte's  lay  pollcy~makers  should  know  about  the  Analysis 
activity,  and  should  be  kept  Informed  of  progress  so  that 
findings  and  recommendations  will  not  case  as  a complete 
•hock  to  them. 

10.  The  objectives  of  this  plan  are  to  Improve  vocational-technical 
education  through  strengthening  and  Improving  the  state  agenc  ^ 
its  organization  and  administration.  The  Intent  Is  to  get 

the  greatest  possible  benefits  to  education  In  the  expenditure 
of  available  tax  dollars. 

11.  The  report  should  lead  to  requests  for  approvalfe  for  personnel 
and  for  funds  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Plan  aa  described  hereafter  provides  for  the  Final  Report  to  be 
•ada  to  the  State  Dlrec’>or.  Information  regarding  findings  of  the 
Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  will 
ba  disseminated  at  the  direction  of  the  State  Director  (oft’xy) , 


Allen  lee 
Associate  Director 
Teaching  Research  Division, 

Oregon  State  System  of^Higher  Education 
in  charge  ot  Research  and  Development 
In  Education  Policy,  Organization  and 
Administration 
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DEFINITIONS 

Administration  (Tlic) ; The  Director  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocacional- 
Technlcal  Education. 

Analysis  (The):  Tlio  combined  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Staff,  the 

Visiting  Team,  and  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  State  Educa- 
tion Leadership  (Teaching  Research  Division,  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 
Education) • 

Center  (The):  The  Center  (and  Staff)  for  Research  and  Development  in  State 

Education  Leadership  which  is  a part  of  the  Teaching  Research  Division 
of  the  Oregon  Stat?  System  of  higher  Education. 

Agency  (The)  i The  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  EduCu.ion. 

OSSjlE  (The) t The  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

Reports!  (listed  in  order  of  development! 

1 . Preliminary  Report  (The) 

The  reports  of  the  several  Staff  Committees  (after  they  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  stiff  end  reflect  staff  consensus)  are  conbired 
Into  ono  document  which  is  mailed  to  the  Center.  Tills  is  the 
"Preliminary  Report"  (of  the  Staff  Self-Analysis). 

2.  Visiting  Team  Report  (The) 

The  Center  receives  the  Preliminary  Report  (fl  above),  atndies  it,  and 
causes  It  to  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Visiting  Team.  When  the 
Visiting  Team's  reactions  are  formalised,  these  become  "The  Visiting 
Team  Report." 

3.  Self-Analysis  Report  (The) 

The  Staff  haa  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  its  "Preliminary  Report" 

(#1  above)  in  light  of  the  Visiting  Team  Report  (12  above).  The 
Staff  then  has  the  privilege  of  revising,  deleting,  or  adding  to  its 
Preliminary  Report.  The  product  of  this  reconsideration  is  libeled 
"The  Sslf-Ana lysis  Kcport,"  and  is  transmitted  to  The  Center  for 
inclusion  (summsry)  in  a report  to  the  Superintendent  (#4  following). 

4.  Report  of  the  /nalysls  (Ths) 

The  Center  combines  the  Self-Analysis  Report  and  ths  Visiting  Team 
Report  along  with  specific  recommendations  (and  suggestions  regarding 
timing,  procedures  and  probable  costs)  into  one  document  which  is 
ultlmeiely  transmitted  to  ths  Superintendent.  This  ie  the  "Report 
of  the  Analysis." 
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Staff  (the)  . • 

Professional  members  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Techr leal 
Education. 


TERMINOLOGY  EMBODIED  IN  A CONCEPT 
' OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Occupational  Education:  Education  designed  to  contribute  to  occupational 

choice,  competence  and  advancement. 


1.  Professional  Education 

Specialized  education  for  occupations  requiring  four  or  more  years 
of  college  preparation. 

2 . Practical  Arts  Education 

Education— -in  agriculture,  business,  distribution,  home  economics, 
industry,  and  similar  fields— which  is  not  designed  to  prepare  for 
a particular  occupation  or  S cluster  of  related  occupations. 

3.  Technical  Education 

Specialised  education  for  occupations  ordinarily  requiring  tvo  or  mors 
years  of  prepare' On  beyond  high  school  which  emphasises  the  science, 
mathematics  end  laboratory  procedures  related  to  the  occupations  for 
which  the  students  are  preparing. 
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4.  Vocational  Education 


Specialized  education  for  a particular  nonprofesslonal  occupation  or 
a cluster  of  these  occupations. 

Adult  Education:  Education  of  persons  who  have  temporarily  or  permanently 

discontinued  their  full-time  schooling. 

Area  Schools?  Junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational  schools,  technical 
institutes  and  branches  of  universities  which  serve  areas  usually  larger 
than  school  districts. 

Agency:  That  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "State  Divison  of  Vocational 

Educatlont"  "State  Department  of  Vocational  Education/1  etc. 

The  Board:  The  body  of  persons  usually  known  as  the  "State  Board  for 

Vocational  Education"  with  control  over  the  Agency.  The  membership  may 
or  may  not  be  Identical  with  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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1.  S ELK-ANALYSIS  BY  THE  STATE  AGENCY  FUR  VOCATIONA! .-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


A,  Overview  of  The  Plan  for  Analysis  of  the  Agency 

One  oay  better  understand  his  own  role  and  responsibilities  in  a 
given  undertaking  if  tht.ee  are  shown  in  context  with  those  of 
others  having  related  roles  and  responsibilities*  The  overview 
or  outline  which  follows  Is  Intended  to  do  Just  that. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  Introduction,  The  Plan  for  Analysis  of 
. the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  three 
major  parts,  each  of  which  is  uniquely  distinctive  and  essential. 
These  are*  I.  The  Self-Analysis;  II.  The  Visiting  Team;  and 
III.  The  Final  Report. 

Part  I of  the  Self-Analysis  of  the  plan  is  outlined  as  follows! 

1.  Agreement  provided  that  a person  from  the  Agency  and  one  from 
The  Center  shall  ^erve  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Self-Analysis 
phase  of  The  Analysis. 

2.  The  Co-Chairmen  should  confer  with  the  Director  and  Dr.  Lee 
and  together  for  mutual  orientation  purposes. 

3.  A Steering  Committee  composed  of  staff  members  should  be 
designated  by  the  Director. 

4*  The  Steering  Committee  should  be  oriented  by  the  Director, 
tht  Co-Chairmen  and  Dr.  Lee. 

5.  There  should  be  periodic  Department  staff  orientation  sessions 
as  needed. 

6.  The  Steering  Committee  should  appoint  Department  staff  com- 
mittee members  for  various  assignments  (note  Part  I.B.4.) 

7.  Staff  Committees  should  be  oriented  (by  tht  Co-Chairuen  ). 

9.  A tine  schedule  should  be  agreed  upon  covering  the  several 
steps  here  being  outlined  (by  the  Steering  Committee  and 
Co*Chairmen) . 

9.  Members  of  a Visiting  Team  should  be  identified  a^  recruited 
(The  Center). 

10.  The  Visiting  Team  should  be  thoroughly  oriented  (by  The  Center). 


11.  Individual  staff  committees  should  function 
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12#  Staff  consensus  should  be  achieved  by  the  several  staff 

committees  (and  the  Steering  Committees)  interacting  under 
the  direction  of  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Self-Analysis. 

13*  A Preliminary  noport  of  the  Self-Analysis  should  be  formu- 
lated under  the  direction  of  the  Co-Chairmen  and  submitted 
to  The  Center* 

14*  Copies  of  the  1 roliminary  Report  should  be  studied  by  The 
Center  Co-Chairmen  and  Dr.  Lee# 

15.  The  Center  nliouJd  discuss  the  Preliminary  Report  with  the 
Visiting  Team  and  cause  them  to  study  it.. 

16.  The  Visiting  Team  should  confer  with  Department  staff/  make 
observations,  formulate  reactions,  achieve  consensus,  and 
develop  a Visiting  Team  Report. 

17.  The  significant  reactions  of  the  Visiting  Team  should  be 
transmitted  through  The  Center  (preferably  in  group  dis- 
cussion) Informally  to  the  Steering  Committee. 

18.  The  Staff  (of  the  Agency)  should  reconsider  the  Prol ini nary 
Report  of  the  Sc  If-Am  lysis,  in  the  ligVt  of.  the  Visiting 
Tean  reactions,  and  finalize  the  Staff  Se] f-AnjJy  iis  Report, 
which  should  then  be  transmitted  to  The  Center. 

19#  The  Center  staff  should  prepare  a tentative  dnilt  of  the 

Report  of  tin  Analysis  (sugary  of  the  Self-Analysis,  summary 
of  t tie  Visiting  Team  reactions,  specific  recommendations , etc.) 

20#  The  Center  staff  should  review  the  tentative  draft  with 
the  Director# 

21.  The  Center  staff  should  finalize  the  Report  of  the  Analysis 
of  the  State  Agency  fur  Vocational-Technical  Education  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Director. 

B.  Procedures  and  Responsibilities 

1#  The  Director  of  the  State  Agency  has  the  prerogative  for 
final  approval  concerning  organlraUon  of  the  Analysis, 
pel sonnel  to  be  involved  In  the  various  activities,  pro- 
cedures, releuso  of  informal  ion,  and  actions  to  be  imple- 
mented# lie  is  an  ex-ofiicio  member  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

2#  The  Co-Chairmen  constitute  the  lifeline  of  the  Self-Analysis 
phase  of  the  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency#  Perhaps  the  most 
vital  responsibi lities  of  the  Co-Chairmen  are  to  maintain  close 
liaison  at  all  tinea  with  tha  Director  and  Allen  Lee,  respec- 
tively, and  to  maintain  continual  interaction  and  cowunication# 
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a*  That  all  aspects  of  the  Self-Analysis  proceed  In  an 
orderly,  systematic,  worthwhile,  expeditious,  and 
generally  desirable  manner, 

b.  That  ‘'trouble  spots"  or  problem  ureas  are  identified 
thickly  and  prompt  action  taken  to  resolve  these. 

c.  That  the  Steering  Committee  and  staff  committees  are 
correctly  and  adequately  oriented,  that  these  function 
somewhat  uniformly,  ami  on  schedule. 

d.  That  staff  committee  reports  are  properly  prepared  and 
reviewed  by  the  individual  stuff  committees,  and  by 
the  staff  committees  collectively  with  the  Steering 
Committee. 

c.  That  the  Preliminary  Keport  of  the  Self-Analysis  is 
truly  representative  of  staff  thinking,  rather  than 
just  that  of  a single  staff  committee. 

f.  That  the  Preliminary  Report  is  completed  and  is  sub- 
mitted on  Bchcdulo  to  The  Center. 

g.  That  tlio  Viaiting  Team  Report  (reactions- to  the 
Preliminary  Report)  is  adequately  communicated  to  and 
considered  by  the  staff. 

hi  That  the  Sc  If -Analysis  Report  represents  the  co>.  • 
sensuo  of  the  staff  and  Is  completed  and  submitted 
to  The  Center  on  schedule. 

i.  That  a realistic  schedule  tor  the  Self-Analysis  is 
developed  and  adhered  to* 

J.  That  necessary  precautions  arc  taken  to  preclude 
release  of  any  results  of  Self-Analysis  or  other 
phases  of  the  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency  prematurely 
or  through  any  channel  other  than  the  Director. 

k.  That  anonymity  of  responses  (t«?  all  aspects  of  the 
Sclf-AnalyAls)  is  maintained  at  all  times.  Appraisa? 
should  be  identified  only  as  staff  nppralsais,  and 
not  as  appraisals  ol  the  Steering  Committee,  a par- 
ticular staff  member. 

l,  That  all  aspects  of  the  Self-Analysis  are  conducted  v 
s constructive  basis  at  all  times. 

a.  That  appropriate  staff  are  appropriately  Involved  in 
the  Self-Analysis. 


n.  That  any  oversights,  and  especially  those  which  may 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  or  Allen  Lee, 

arc  promptly  called  to  the  attention  of  those  concerned. 

o.  That  the  Director  and  Dr.  Lee  assist  with  orientation 
of  the  Steering  Committee. 

p.  That  adequate  facilities  arc  available  for  Visiting 
Team  activity  (phone,  secretarial,  duplicator  ser- 
vices, meeting  rooms,  chalkboard,  etc.). 

q.  That  assistance  is  given  to  Visiting  Team  members  in 
arranging  conferences  with  staff. 

r.  That  necessary  materials  such  as  those  indicated  under 
(item  V)  next,  arc  systematically  assembled  (possibly 
put  in  notebooks  with  index  tabs)  and  provided  to  The 
Center  with  the  Preliminary  Report  (for  subsequent 
distribution  to  the  Visiting  Tevo  by  The  Centet). 

8.  To  secure,  prepare,  or  bring  about  the  preparation  of! 

(1)  A brief  statement  of  the  legal  basis  for  the 
Agency. 

(2)  A brief  statement  of  the  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Agency. 

(3)  An  organizational  chart  of  the  Agency. 

(4)  A brief  listing  and  description  of  advisory 
groups. 

(5)  A copy  of  any  existing  infornvation  on  Agency 
policies. 

(6)  A copy  of  the  Agency  salary  schedule,  and 
personnel  policies  and  provisions. 

(7)  An  outline  of  existing  provisions  or  pro- 
cedures for  preparation  and  distribution  of 
information  pertaining  to  Agency  plans,  reports, 
and  activities. 

(8)  A brief  description  of  internal  supporting 
services  such  as  financial,  statistical, 
graphic  arts,  consultant,  etc. 

(9)  The  fora  for  recording  individual  staff  vita 
Information  and  for  having  the  forms  completed. 
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(10)  A list  of  Agency  programs  which  should  be 
analyzed. 

3.  The  Steering  Committee  should  work  closely  with  the  Co- 
Chairmen  in  discharging  mutual  and  respective  responsi- 
bilities. The  Steering  Co**nitteo  has,  ns  its  area  of 
major  concern,  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Self-Analysis 
phase  of  the  Analysis.  It  should  function  as  its  name 
implies  "steering"  the  Soif-Annlysia . It  should: 

a.  Advise  the  Co-CJiairmen  in  discharging  their  responsi- 
bilities (PART  1.  B2. ) 

b.  Servo  as  eyes,  ears,  and  spokesmen  to  expedite  the 
Self-Analysis  in  general. 

c.  Formulate  a time  table  or  schedule  for  action  including: 

i' 

(1)  The  orientation  of  the  staff  regarding  The  Analysis 
of  the  Apcncy . 

(2)  The  orientation  of  staff  committees  in  regard  to 
details  of  the  Self-Analysis. 

(3)  The  submission  of  Committee  reports  to  the 
Steering  Committee. 

(4)  Completion  of  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self- 
Analysis  and  its  submission  to  The  Center* 

($)  The  work  of  tins  Visiting  Team. 

(6)  Review  of  the  Visiting  Team  Report. 

(7)  Preparation  of  the  Self-Analysis  Report  and  sub- 
mission of  the  Self-Analysis  Report  to  The  Center. 

(8)  Other  events, 

d.  Designate  some  of  the  Steering  Committee  membership  to 
servo  os  Staff  Committees  for  (PART  l»C  1,  2,  & 3): 

(1)  The  Legal  Basis  for  the  Agency. 

(2)  The  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  the  Agency. 

(3)  The  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Agency. 

o.  Designate  Agency  staff  to  serve  on  committees  and  ths 
various  program  committees  indicated  under  PART  I*C* 
which  follows. 
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f.  Keep  the  Agency  staff  advised  of  the  direction  and 
. progress  of  The  Analysis. 

g.  Make  suggestions  which  the  Co-Chaimcn  may  communicate 

to  The  Center  for  the  selection  of  Visiting  Team  members. 

h.  Conduct  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  staff  con- 
sensus, so  the  Preliminary  (and  also  the  Self-Analysis) 
Report  will  represent  staff  rather  than  merely  Individual 
committee  consensus. 

1.  Become  familiar  with  the  Visiting  Team  Report  or  especfally 
those  reactions  which  are  in  conflict  with  appraisals  in 
the  Preliminary  Report. 

j.  Assist  the  Co-Chairmen  as  requested  and  advisable. 

The  Staff  Committees  are  made  up  of  members  of  the  Agency  and 
actually  represent  the  najof  fountain  of  knowledge  which  the 
Self-Analysis  phase  of  this  study  Is  designed  to  tap,  and  which 
Is  essential  to  both  the  identification  and  Implementation  of 
desirable  change  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Agency.  Adequate 
functioning  of  these  staff  committees  may  veil  be  the  most 
influential  factor  in  the  success  of  this  venture.  Each  of 
these  Committees  should: 

a.  Elect  or  have  designated  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

b.  Organise  as  efficiently  as  possible  to  perform  assignments 
and  meet  the  time  schedule. 

c.  Review  and  carefully  study  the  criteria  suggested  for  Its 
assigned  area  of  responsibility  (Part  I.C.). 

d.  Revise,  add  to,  or  delete  each  criterion  until  It  Is  deemed 
appropriate  and  complete  for  the  task  at  hand. 

•»  Discuss  their  appraisals  among  themselves,  but  under  no 
circumstances  with  outsiders. 

f.  Note  that  all  staff  Committee  reports  should  be  unsigned. 
Each  Committee  member  should  make  an  appraisal  (reply)  to 
each  criterion,  and  transmit  this  (also  unsigned)  to  his 
Committee  chairman. 

g.  Note  that  all  results  of  staff  Committee  work  should  be  kept 
anonymous  so  far  as  individual  opinions  are  concerned. 

h.  Note  that  Individual  Committee  member  reports  are  to  be 
Resented  to  the  Committee  Chairman  to  achieve  consensus 
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of  the  Committee,  then  to  the  Steering  Committee  Chairman 
to  achieve  staff  consensus  and  to  develop  a Preliminary 
Report  which  vll*  he  delivered  to  The  Center  for  subsequent 
use  with  the  Visiting. Team  (for  ita  reactions*) 

i>  Note  that  Visiting  Team  reactions  to  the  staff  Preliminary 
Report  will  be  communicated  to  the  staff,  after  which  the 
staff  (through  the  Steering  Committee  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Co-Chat  man)  will  propore  a Report  of  the  Self-Analysis, 
which  in  turn  will  be  incorporated  as  one  of  the  three  parts 
of  an  overall  report  to  be  prepared  by  The  Center  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  for  his  consideration  and  disposition* 

5*  The  Center  for  Research  qnd  Development  in  State  Education 

Leadership  has  responsibility  for  designing  the  plan  for  Analysis 
of  the  Agency,  for  orienting  persono  with  responsibility  for 
executing  the  plan,  and  for  developing  and  submitting  a report 
to  the  Director.  In  more  detail,  pertinent  responsibilities  of 
The  Center  are  to: 

a-  Confer  as  necessary  with  the  Director  and  other  staff  of 
the  Agency. 

b.  Orient  Agency  staff  in  general  with  the  various  intricacies 
of  The  Plan  for  Analysis  of  the  State  Agency. 

c.  Designate  one  of  the  two  Co-Chairmen  for  the  Self-Analysis 
phase  of  the  Analysis. 

d.  Insure  that  the  Co-Chairmen  designated  by  The  Center  is  in 
position  to  perform  the  functions  essential  to  his  assign- 
ment (especially  as  outlined  under  PART  l.B.2.  earlier  in 
this  chapter). 

e»  Identify  (in  conference  with  the  Director  and  his  staff) 
desirable  membership  for  the  Visiting  Team,  and  recruit  the 
Team* 

f.  Receive  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self-Analysis  and 
study  it* 

g.  Orient  the  Visiting  Team. 

h.  Transmit  the  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Visiting  Team,  make 
certain  it  is  studied  by  and  discussed  with  the  Visiting 
Team. 

I.  Oversee  the  work  cf  the  Visiting  Team  (note  PART  11  of  this 
Plan)* 

J.  Oversee  the  preparation  of  the  Visiting  Team's  Report 
(reactions). 
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k.  Receive  the  Visiting  Team  Report  and  study  it. 

l.  Communicate  significant  reactions  of  the  Visiting  Team  to 
the  Director  and  appropriate  staff. 

ra.  Receive  the  final  Report  of  the  Self-Analysis  and  study  it. 

n.  Prepare  a tentative  draft  of  the  Report  of  the  Analysis  of 
the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  Including 
a summary  of  the  Self-Analysis  Report,  a summary  of  the 
Visiting  Team  Report,  specific  recommendations  and  suggestions 
on  timing,  procedures,  and  probable  costs. 

o.  Discuss  the  tentative  draft  (above)  with  the  Director. 

p.  Prepare  a final  draft  of  the  Analysis  and  deliver  copies  to 
the  Director. 


C.  Area,  and  Respective  Criteria  for  the  Self  Analysis 
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1«  Instructions  and  Use  of  Symbols  for  Self-Analysis 

On  pages  which  follow,  there  are  included  the 'several  areas  for 
analysis  of  the  Agency.  These  coincide  with  those  listed  in  the 
Table  of  Contents  (PART  I.C.).  Under  each  of  these  areas  arc 
listed  • number  of  criteria.  Instructions  for  each  staff 
committee  include  the  following  steps: 

a.  Initially,  the  staff  committee  which  has  been  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  a giver  area  should  read  through  the 
entire  list  of  criteria  for  the  area  in  question. 

b.  Next  the  staff  Committee  should  consider  each  individual 
criterion  per  se,  and  reflect  upon  its  appropriateness. 

c.  If  the  Criterion  is  deemed  (by  the  staff  Committee)  approp- 
riate as  stated,  (and  this  will  be  true  in  most  instances), 
then  the  criterion  should  be  left  unaltered. 

d.  If,  for  some  reason,  the  staff  Committee  should  agree  that 
some  change  (additions,  deletions,  or  revisions)  in  the 
wording  of  the  criterion  would  make  it  more  appropriate  for 
use  in  their  assignment,  then  the  staff  Committee  should 
make  such  changes  as  it  deems  in  order. 

e.  When  each  criterion  has  been  considered  as  suggested  above, 
the  staff  Committee  members  should  proceed,  individually, 
to  make  their  analysis  for  each  criterion.  This  should  be 
dona  by  placing  a symbol  in  the  appropriate  place  opposite 
each  criterion. 
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Note:  To  the  right  of  each  criterion  arc 

“ “ two  lines*  The  first  is  lot  the 

Agency  Committee  analysis*  The 
second  is  for  subsequent  Visiting 
Team  reactions* 

f*  After  each  staff  Committee  member  has  made  (Individually) 
his  analysis  of  the  existing  situation  or  condition  for  each 
criterion , then  the  Committee  should  convene  and  reach  a 
consensus  rating  for  each  criterion* 

g*  The  staff  Committee  should  prepare  one  copy  of  the  staff 
Committee's  consensus,  and  this  should  be  reported  as  re* 
quested  by  the  Steering  Committee  Chairman. 

h*  After  each  staff  Committee  report  has  been  reviewed  (as 

deemed  advisable  by  the  Steering  Committee)  and  a consensus 
of  agreement  reached  by  the  staff,  all  of  thc> Commi ttee 
reports  should  be  combined  (in  the  special  volume  which  will 
be  provided  by  The  Center)  and  will  then  constitute  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Self-Analysis* 

1*  The  Co-Chairmen  representing  the  Agency  should  mall  this  to 
The  Center* 

j.  Subsequently,  The  Center  will  Study  the  Preliminary  Report, 
ascertain  Visiting  Team  reactions  (as  outlined  under  PART  II), 
and  communicate  these  to  the  Department* 

k*  Subsequently,  the  Steering  Committee  will  confer  (as  It  deems 
appropriate)  with  staff  Committees  in  light  of  the  Visiting 
Team  reactions  and  develop  a Report  of  the  Self-Analysis 
(which  may  or  may  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  Preliminary 
Report)*  Accordingly,  thla  step  may  or  ua;  not  Involve  formal 
Staff  meetings* 

2*  Explanations  of  symbols  used  by  staff  Committees  and  by  the 

Visiting  Team  respectively,  and  these  in  turn  are  followed  by 

,rArtas  and  Criteria  for  the  Self-Analysis.'4 

Symbols  for  Staff  Committee  Use: 

Analysis  of  Provisions 


Symbol  or  Conditions 


E Excellent 

VC Very  Good 

C * Good 

S * Satisfactory 

P Pair 

t ••Foot 

M Missing  and  Needed 

■ Kissing  But  Mot  Needed 


dfci 

PV7 


Symbols  for  Virltlng  Team  Use: 


Symbols  Visiting  Team  Reaction 


Would  Have  Given  the  Saae  Rating 

. .... Would  Have  Given  a Higher  Rating 

- . .Would  Have  Civen  a Lover  Rating 

0 Not  Rated 


3.  Special  Instructions 

Since  states  vary  In  their  legal  provision  for  administering 
vocational  education,  a choice  of  criteria  was  found  necessary 
in  a few  Instances  in  V-A  (Legal  Basis  for  the  Agency).  These 
choices  are  noted  by  use  of  asterisks. 

a.  Where  the  vocational-technical  education  agency  is  legally 
based  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Director  of  the  Agency  is  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Education  through  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  use  all  criteria  without  asterisks 
tnd  those  preceded  by  one  asterisk.  Disregard  only  criteria 
^Ith  two  asterisks. 

b.  Where  the  Agency  Is  legally  based  as  a separate  Agency  and  not 
responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  through  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  use  all  criteria  without 
ssterUfcc  ana  those  with  two  asterisks.  Disregard  only 
criteria  preceded  by  one  asterisk. 
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II.  VISITING  'tEAM  REACTIONS  TO  THE  AGENCY’S  SELF-ANALYSIS 

The  basic  purpose  for  the  Visiting  Team  is  to  provide  unbiased,  3ome- 
vhat  interdisciplinary  reactions  to  the  Agency’s  Self-Analysis,  and  to 
provide  Insights  and  Judgments  which  will  be  of  value  to  The  Center 
in  formulating  recommendations  and  related  information  to  be  included 
in  the  Final  Report  of  The  Analysis. 

A.  Selection  ar.C  Recruitment  of  Visiting  Team  Members 

The  actual  selection  of  Visiting  Team  members  should  be  made  by  The 
Center,  after  consultation  with  the  Director.  In  effect,  the  Director 
may  want  to  make  several  nominations  in  each  of* several  areas. 
Availability,  competence,  experience,  training,  reliability,  com- 
p&tability,  location  acceptability,  politics,  and  other  obvious 
factors  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  selection  of  Visiting  Team 
members • 


The  Visiting  Team  should  include  a total  of  about  six^persons, 
distributed  such  as: 

(1)  One  or  two  Directors  of  other  state  agencies  for  vocational- 
technical  education. 

(2)  Two  university  representatives. 

(3)  One  or  two  representatives  from  the  state  legislature. 

(4)  One  representative  of  a professional  education  association. 

The  Center  will  recruit  the  best  possible  Team,  all  factors  con- 
sidered* Evidence  of  bias  or  preconceived  opinions  may  warrant 
elimination  of  a prospect.  Following  telephone  or  personal 
discussions  with  those  concerned,  The  Center  will  formalise  contrac- 
tual details  with  esch  Team  member. 


B.  Orientation  and  Organisation  of  the  Visiting  Team 

An  initial  on-site  meeting  of  the  Teaji  should  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  Team’s  work.  Even  though  Team  members  may  have  participated  in 
similar  analyses  or  evaluation  activities,  each  member  of  the  Team 
should  be  present  for  a major  orientation  meeting  to  review  pro-* 
cedures,  become  acquainted  with  other  Team  members,  influence  organi- 
sation of  the  Team  for  work,  review  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Self-Analysis,  etc. 


In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Team  and  provide  conttn 
uity  throughout  the  Analysis  (Sel f-Analytls,  Visiting  Team  and  Final 
Report  phases),  Allen  Lee  (or  Ms  designee;  will  chair  the  Visiting 
team.  The  Team  will  be  divided  into  sub-teams  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  work  to  be  done. 
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The  Visiting  Team  must  necessarily  stress  certain  &u idcllnes: 

(1)  An  official  report  of  the  Visiting  Team’s  reactions  will  be 
developed,  but  the  reactions  of  individual  team  members  should 
be  at  no  time  revealed  except  while  the  Vi3iting  Team  is 

. functioning  officially  as  a team. 

(2)  The  Visiting  Team  Report  will  be  a Team  report,  rather  than  a > 
report  of  the  reactions  of  individual  team  members. 

(3)  At  no  time  should  a Team  member  (or  members)  make  recommendations 
to  Anency  Staff  directly  or  personally. 

(4)  The  Visiting  Team  should  make  suggestions  to  The  Center  which  may 
well  be  utilized  In  the  formylation  of  the  specific  recommendations 
to  be  included  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Analysis  which  The  Center 
will  submit  to  the  Director. 

(5)  Demands  of  the  assignment  necessitate  that  all  VfAiting  Team 
members  be  present  full-time  while  the  Team  is  scheduled  to  be 
in  action  (from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  initial  on-site 
orientation  meeting  unitl  the  Visiting  Team  Report  has  been 
completed) • 

C.  Procedures  for  Operation 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Visiting  Team  are  as  follows! 

(1)  All  Team  members  report  for  an  initial  orientation  session  to  be 
conducted  by  The  Center*  (This  will  be  on-sito  of  the  Agency). 

(2)  Each  Team  member  should  thoroughly  study  the  Preliminary  Report 
of  the  Self-Analysis. 

(3)  The  Team  will  organize  into  sub-teams,  dividing  the  work  to  be 
dona  among  them,  preferably  two  members  on  a team. 

(A)  Chairmen  of  the  sub*  team  should  develop  a schedule  of  appoint- 
ments with  Agency  staff  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information, 
developing  impressions,  and  formulating  reactions  to  each  indi- 
vidual criterion  for  the  areas  assigned  (note  PART  l.C.  for 
detailed  listing  of  the  areas). 

(5)  The  Agency  Co-Ch*ir»en  should,  upon  request  (from  Visiting  Team 
members)  contact  Agency  staff  to  schedule  appointments  for  the 
Visiting  Tea®  members  to  confer  with  Agency  staff. 

D.  Report  Preparation 

The  Visiting  Tean  members  will  initially  (through  personal  study, 

staff  conference,  and  observation)  formulate  individual  reactions 
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to  each  criterion  (in  the  areas  assigned)  and  especially  cogitate 
upon  the  appraisals  (analyses)  made  by  Agency  staff.  In  this  tegard, 
the  individual  Visiting  Team  member  should  then  record  (In  the 
space  provided)  (note  PART  I.C.)  his  own  reactions. 

Host  often,  the  Visiting  Team  will  operate  in  sub-teams  of  two. 

The  sub-team  should  reach  agreement  on  reactions  to  each  criterion 
and  then  report  this  to  the  Visiting  Team  as  a whole.  Consensus 
should  be  achieved  by  the  Visiting  Team  as  a whole,  and  this  consensus 
recorded  in  the  special  document  provided  by  The  Center  for  this,  pur- 
pose. During  the  process  of  study,  discussion  and  observation  by 
Visiting  Team  members,  each  member  will  focus  upon  acquiring  infor- 
mation pertinent  to  his  special  assignments.  He  would,  incidentally 
acquire  additional  information  which  will  contribute  to  the  .develop- 
ment of  consensus  on  the  assignments  of  other  members  when  the  Team 
meets  as  a whole. 

The  Center  (Allen  Lee  or  his  designee),  will  record  tSe  decisions 
and  appropriate  suggestions  uf  Team  members,  and  thus  be  responsi- 
ble for  formalizing  the  Visiting  Team  Report  (which  may  subsequently 
be  submitted  to  individual  Team  members  for  their  corrections* 
additions,  or  deletions). 
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III.  THE  FINAL  REPORT 

A.  Composition 

The  Center  has  the  responsibility  for  preparing  The  Final  Report* 
which  will  include: 

1.  A summary  (or  the  whole)  of  the  Salf-Analysis  Report  prepared 
by  the  Agency. 

2.  A suntntf-y  (or  the  whole)  of  the  Visiting  Team  Report. 

3.  Recommendations,  with  suggestions  for  implementation,  including 
such  factors  as  procedures,  timing,  and  probable  costs. 

B.  Preparation 

The  Center  will  make  a detailed  study  of  both  the  Preliminary  and  the 
Visiting  Team  Reports,  conduct  such  additional  conferences  as  may  be 
necessary  to  acquire  more  facts  or  reactions  and  prepare  a tentative 
draft  of  a Report  of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Center  (A)len  Lee  nnd/or  his  representative)  will  discuss  the 
tenatlvu  draft  with  the  Director. 

Thereafter,  The  Center  will  finalize  the  Report,  have  it  duplicated, 
and  submit  the  desired  number  of  copies  to  the  Director. 

C.  Distribution 

The  sole  responsibility  for  distribution  of  The  Report  of  the  Analysis 
of  the  State  Agency  shall  rest  with  the  Director.  No  information, 
oral  or  written, shall  otherwise  be  released  by  The  Visiting  Team, 
the  Agency  or  Center  staff,  at  any  time  without  approval  from  the 
Director  of  the  State  Agency. 

D.  Implementation 

The  assumption  is  that  the  purpose  of  this  activity  (The  Analysis  of 
the  State  Agency  for  Vocat ional-Ttchnical  Education)  is  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Agency  and  thereby  education  in  tht  state. 

Hopefully,  the  activity  will  result  in  a report  which  Identifies 
strengths  that  should  be  perpetuated  and  enhanced,  and  weaknesses  nr 
needs  which  warrant  changes  in  policy,  organization,  and/or  adnin- 
iatation.  "Administration1'  is  here  defined  to  include  such  functions 
as  policy,  finance,  organization,  staffing,  planning,  coordination, 
communication,  cooperation,  promotion,  and  direction. 
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Intentions  and  efforts  are  to  conduct  the  Analysis  in  such  a con* 
struct ivo,  cooperative,  interdisciplinary,  and  discerning  manner, 
involving  many  knowledgeable  a*"d  concerned  persons,  as  to  achieve 
a degree  of  agreement  and  willingness  (desire)  to  implement  the 
recommendation  which  will  be  made  in  the  Report  submitted  to  the 
Director. 

The  Center  will  bo  available  upon  request  from  the  Director,  to 
discuss  or  elaborate  upon  any  facet  of  The  Report  of  the  Analysis 
of  the  State  Agency  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Obviously,  the  determination  of  what  implementation,  if  any,  is  to 
occur  rests  with  the  Director  and  his  co-workers. 


APPENDIX  "D" 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
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APPENDIX  11 DM 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
(representing  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education) 


John  A.  Beaumont,  State  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  Illinois 

J«  R«  Cullison,  State  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Arizona 

C.  L«  Creiber,  Executive  Officer  and  Director,  Vocational  Education, 
Wisconsin 

Everett  P.  Hilton,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Vocational  Education, 
Kentucky 

J«  R.  Ingrain,  State  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Alabama 

Ernest  C,  Kramer*  Assistant  Superintendent,  Vocational  Education, 
Washington 

Walter  J.  Markham,  State  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Massachusetts 

Joseph  F*  Murphy,  State  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Connecticut 

Mark  Nichols,  Administrator,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Utah 

Byrl  R.  Shoemaker,  State  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Ohio 

Cecil  E«  Stanley,  Assistant  Commissioner , Vocational  Education} 
Director,  Technical  Education,  Nebraska 

John  W.  Struck,  Director  and  State  Director,  Vocational  Education, 
Pennsylvania 

Robert  H.  Winger,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Vocational  Education, 
Michigan 
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